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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


MIDNIGHT—THE 38157 OF DECEMBER 1900 


Lo! now on the midnight the soul of the century passing, 
And on midnight the voice of the Lord! 
‘In the years that have been I have made an oblivion for 
anguish, 
And stillness in place of a cry; 
I have lain round the knife as a numbness, on nerves as an 
ether, 
I am He that hath healed,’ saith the Lord. 
‘I have fallen as a veil upon woe, as a slumber on sorrow, 
As a blank on the reeling brain. 
In the years that have been I have shown me a smoother of 
pillows, 
A closer of fixed eyes. 
In the years that shall be I will come as an healer to cities, 
And as dew to a parched land. 
In that day shall the Northern City, the country of iron, 
Lapse into living green, 
And the city of furnaces fade, the city of wheels, 
The city of the white faces, 
The girding city, the city of gongs and of hammers, 
Whose floor is of embers and ashes. 
And her in whose soul the iron hath entered, whose bosom 
Is filled with a fatal milk, 
Whose spirit fainteth in greyness of lead, and whose 
yearning 
Hath died in a phosphorus mist, 
I will lead out of hissing and venomous travail and vapour 
To a city spacious and clear. 
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And I will abolish utterly smoke and confusion, 
On roaring will set my feet ; 
On the wailing whistle of engines, the tunnelled shrieking, 
The groaning labour of steam ; 
On the houses with windows as eyes that stare, yet see not 
The forlorn, the endless vistas. 
I will make me a city of gliding and wide wayed silence, 
With a highway of glass and of gold, 
With life of a coloured peace and a lucid leisure 
Of smooth electrical ease ; 
Of sweet excursion of noiseless and brilliant travel, 
With room in your streets for the soul. 
And that blistering wind that maketh the heart to withdraw, 
And the spirit to flinch from love, 
Ye shall change it to balm, and the South-wind shall blow 
in your houses 
The rainy soul of the rose. 
And a charm ye shall take from the ebbing and flowing of 
ocean 
That shall make the night as the day. 
And the storéd strength of the tides ye shall use for your 
labour, 
And bind it to tasks and to toil. 
Yet forget not the beauty of night in her coming and going, 
Forget not the sprinkled vault, 
Nor eve with her floating bird and her lonely star, 
Nor the reddening clouds of the eve ; 
Forget not the moon of the poet, nor stars of the dreamer, 
Though ye live like to spirits in ease. 


‘In the years that have been I have bound man closer to 
man, 
And closer woman to woman ; 
And the stranger hath seen in a stranger his brother at last, 


And a sister in eyes that were strange. 
In the years that shall be I will bind me nation to nation 
And shore unto shore,’ saith our God. 


B2 
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‘For this cause I will make of your warfare a terrible thing, 
A thing impossible, vain ; 
For a man shall set his hand to a handle and wither 
Invisible armies and fleets, 
And a lonely man with a breath shall exterminate armies, 
With a whisper annihilate fleets ; 
And the captain shall sit in his chamber and level a city, 
The far-off capital city. 
Then the Tzar that dreameth in snow and broodeth in 
winter, 
That foiléd dreamer in frost, 
And the Teuton Emperor then, and the Gaul and the 
Briton 
Shall cease from impossible war, 
Discarding their glittering legions, armadas of iron, 
As children toys that are old. 
As a man hath been brought, I will bring unto judgment a 
nation ; 
Nor shall numbers be pleaded for sin. 
And that people to whom I gave in commission the ocean 
To use my waters for right, 
Let them look to the inward things, to the searching of 
spirit, 
And cease from boasting and noise. 
Then nation shall cleave unto nation, and Babel shall fall : 
They shall speak in a common tongue, 
And the soul of the Gaul shall leap to the soul of the 
Briton 
Through all disguises and shows ; 
And soul shall speak unto soul—I weary of tongues, 
I weary of babble and strife. 
Lo! Iam the bonder and knitter together of spirits, 
I dispense with nations and shores. 


‘In the years that have been, in the rocks I have shown ye 
a record 
And a ledger in layers of chalk ; 
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I have shown ye a book and a diary faithful in caverns, 
An account in the depths of the earth. 
When ye swayed to and fro as a jelly in ooze of the ocean, 
I foresaw, I determined, I planned. 
And I brooded on primal ooze as a mother broodeth, 
And slime as a cradle I watched. 
When ye hung on the branches of trees, when ye swung and 
ye chattered, 
I made ready, prepared and decreed 
That in years that should be I would bring ye with patience 
through ons, 
From slime through the forest of bliss ; 
I would wean ye from climbings and fury to wings and to 
wisdom, 
From dark sea-stupor to life. 


‘In the years that have been I have broken the barriers to 


knowledge, 
I have shattered your barriers and bars ; 
I have led, like steeds from a stable, Forces and Powers, 
I have bidden ye mount them and ride. 
In the years that shall be ye shall harness the Powers of the 
zether 
And drive them with reins as a steed ; 
Ye shall ride on a Power of the air, on a Force that is 
bridled, 
On a saddled Element leap ; 
And rays shall be as your coursers, and heat as a carriage, 
And waves of the ether your wheels ; 
And the thunder shall be as a servant, a slave that is 
ready, 
And the lightning as he that waits. 
Ye shall send on your business the blast, and the tempest 
on errands, 
Ye shall use for your need, Eclipse. 
In that day shall a man out of uttermost India whisper, 
And in England his friend shall hear ; 
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And a maiden in English sunshine have sight of her lover, 
And he behold her from Cathay. 
In that day shall ye walk to and fro on the sea without 
terror, 
And pace without fear the foam, 
As a field of the evening the Mediterranean lying, 
The Atlantic a lawn for your feet. 


‘ Yet remember the ancient things, the things that have been, 
And meekly inherit the Earth ! 
And or ever those days be ended, the veil shall be rent— 
The veil upon Nature’s face. 
And the dead whom ye loved, ye shall walk with, and speak 
with the lost. 
The delusion of Death shall pass : 
The delusion of mounded earth, the apparent withdrawal, 
The snare of sightlessness vanish. 
Ye shall shed your bodies, and upward shall flutter to 
freedom, 
For a moment consent to the ground. 
Lo! Iam the burster of bonds and the breaker of barriers— 
I am He that shall free,’ saith the Lord. 


‘ For the lingering battle, the contest of ages is ending, 
And victory followeth Me. 
They set them in order of battle, they ranged them against 
Me— 


Chaos and Anguish and Time 
And Madness and Hunger and Sorrow and Night and the 
Grave— 
But victory followeth Me. 
Lo! I come, I hasten, I set my procession in order, 
In order of triumph I come ; 
At the wheels of my chariot pacing, like alien captives, 
Anguish and Time and Death, 
Through a multitude out of the uttermost spheres assembled, 
With a shout of delivered stars.’ 
STEPHEN PHILLIPs. 





A NEW CENTURY AND AN OLD RIDDLE 


Y. Au, welcome! I was thinking of you just now, and how long 
it is since I had seen you—not since your illness. But now I can 
congratulate you on your recovery this New Year’s Day, and New 
Century Day. Bonne journée, bonne couvre. 

X. Yourkind welcome is bonne wuvre, that’s certain ; whether it 
is bonne cuvre to have recovered footing on this ground, why, that 
is another matter. It’s dubious to me, just as it is dubious whether 
this first day of January, 1901, is bonne journée for the planet and its 
inhabitants. 

Y. Ohdear! what big words—monstrous words ! Some people say, 
‘Why make a fuss about the Ist of January, 1901, any more than about 
the Jast Tuesday was a twelvemonth?’ Iam not one of them. I 
ignorantly worship the new century. But I say to my friends, Do let 
us put away all these pessimistic follies with the nineteenth hundred 
of grace, and start afresh with the twentieth. Let us—— 

X. Forgive my interrupting you, but I am anxious to ask—Is there, 
do you think, any better ground for putting away pessimistic for hope- 
ful questioning of the Sphinx because this is the lst of January, 1901, 
than there was on the Ist of January, 1900 (always supposing it is 
worth while to question the Sphinx at all) ? 

Y. Of course it would be irrational to say yes. This is a mere 
arbitrary point of our own fixing, in the whirling cycle ; we are all 
agreed as to that. But it strikes the imagination—it’s a peg to 
hang one’s thoughts on. 

X. But why should they be any less pessimistic thoughts than 
before ? It is not proved to me that pessimism is folly. Are you so 
youthful in heart as to think there is the slightest probability that 
the sickness of these latter times will be cured, in that a new measure 
is begun in their tale of years ? 

Y. No, lam not. But I do think it worth while for a few of us 
sick folk—as sick in mind as you have been in body—to reconsider 
our conclusions, now that we are pointedly appealed to by our own 
almanacks. 

X. It still seems to me that you give the almanack an 
altogether imaginary Standpunkt whence to sermonise mankind. 

‘ 
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Whether we choose to reckon by fifties or by hundreds or by thou- 
sands of years is ‘neither here nor there.’ The tiresome riddle of 
human existence remains as before, for those who choose to pay any 
attention to it. 

Y. Vous préchez une convertie, my dear friend. The reckoning 
by centuries is of our making, of course. But day and night, and the 
seasons and the years, are not of our making, nor yet the immeasur- 
able stream of change, which has been rushing round and round, 
and yet forward, since ‘ the planet’ cooled into a coherent shape. 

X. And what then ? 

Y. I humbly suggest to you to think of this word ‘forward.’ I 
say, here is a point that we have marked for ourselves in the flux of 
time. Well, it suggests to us, inevitably, fresh wonderment at that 
flux which is carrying us all—fresh questioning—whence? and 
whither? How? why? 

X. Very likely. But is there any profit in all your wonder and 
questioning ? 

Y. I venture to think there may be some. I was going on to 
say that there would seem to be a progress toward some far-off goal, 
as well as the rushing round and round— 


The rushing and the rolling of the zons of the years— 


in the course of this world. A forward movement 

X. Of a sort 

Y. seems to be intended by the great unknown directing 
Power. So much, it would seem, we may infer, even apart from the 
Christian position. 

X. Possibly. 

Y. If so, my contention is that it is worth while to consider, as 
we look at this little point in the almanack, whether it may not 
signalise new thoughts—or rather new-old—of our position and out- 
look, pains and joys and hopes. May we not profitably revert to old 
conceptions of life 

X. Reversion and progress are not usually reckoned convertible 
terms. 

Y. You would not hear my sentence out. It is difficult to make 
one’s meaning clear, in such discussions as this, without appearing 
pompous and verbose—or at least wearisome. 

X. No, no; say on. 

Y. Well, I am clumsily trying to argue that reversion may lead 
to progress; that if we take heart, and resume the old conception 
of life that the great ages of Greece, for instance, had—thinking of it 
much more simply than has been our modern wont, as a good and 
happy, beautiful and powerful thing in itself, not troubling ourselves 
with all the drawbacks possible, nor asking ‘What is the use?’ at 
every turn—why, then we may find that though the old conception 
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has something that we had lost and are glad to regain, we can add 
to it and make it larger and richer; that life and thought, in a 
word, have made progress in the lapse of centuries. 

X. I fail to see it. I could almost say I see none but mechanical 
progress. You speak of the Greeks. Now, in mental initiative, both 
in art and dialectics, we simply subsist on the old Greek methods. 
If we seem taller, perhaps, than they, it is because we stand upon 
their shoulders. They raised this structure of thought and life upon 
the common ground. We may make better buttons, and steam and 
fuss ourselves round the world in ways unknown to them; but all 
this has not a jot to say to true progress. Life may be a sorry and 
mean thing, thought may be poor and grovelling, with possession 
of the best buttons and the most powerful steam-engines. And so 
life and thought often seem to me, as to many other observers of 
the present state of the world. 

Y. You cling very lovingly to your old Greeks. It is an attitude 
I have often observed in persons of your sex; perhaps it is because 
the great ages of Greece are, in the main, masculine ground, where 
only a select few women can follow, and whence you can, therefore, 
safely extol Greek thought and Greek life to us, the female laity ; 
just as the Golden Age remains golden because nobody ever knew 
it. But I don’t wish to banter. I suppose it is true that sheer 
mundane happiness, the full and honest use and enjoyment of life, 
prevailed with the old Greeks as it does not with us; that they took 
life more simply and ‘ naturally ’ than we do, and were, so far as this 
world goes, in a healthier state than we. Did I not, despite your 
scoff, propose reversion—in some sense-- to their conceptions ? 

X. True. 

Y. And I suppose I am credibly informed when you tell me that 
in art and dialectics there is virtually no new thing since the great 
Greek initiative. But the Greeks had surely no ‘talent for religion,’ 
as we understand the word ? 

X. Well, no; that is, I should say, a tolerably fair account—if 
a vague, allusive phrase can give account of anything. 

Y. Iam not competent to more than quoting other people’s con- 
clusions in the matter; but—-—— 

X. Well, your allusive phrase has, for the nonce, answered the 
end of language. For I think I understand what you mean ; and as 
far as J am competent I agree with it. 

Y. Now, then, I venture a little further. It is in religion and 
morals—where the Greeks failed—that I should claim progress in 
other branches of mankind; progress which may encourage us to 
hope, and even joy, on beginning the new century. 

X. I admire. But you must unfold the reasons for your hope 
and joy. To many of us religion and morals seem in a parlous 
condition. Ido not mean by this that people are more irreligious or 
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immoral than they have been for many hundred years. I do not 
believe that mankind will ever shake itself free from the need of 
some kind of religion, or that it will ever be able to dispense with 
some code of morality. But what religion? and what morality ? 
what foundations ? and what sanctions? The old bases and sanctions 
seem to have decayed very much; are they to be, can they be 
repaired? or are we to establish new? And if we are, how shall 
we set about it ? 

Y. People have had all this reiterated in their ears for a very long 
while ; it is at least as old as Bishop Butler’s day. You remember 
how he complains of the easy chatter of the Georgian tea-tables, 
disposing of the Christian religion and the Christian morality as 
effete superstitions, quantités négligeables. But the attitude of 
men’s minds has been changing while this kind of talk (which is 
itself less flippant in our days than in Butler's) has been repeated 
and echoed about; and surely it is evident to every candid observer 
that there has been a great revival of religion, and of the belief in 
the religious sanction of morality, during the last sixty or seventy 
years of the late century. 

X. That is true—but by no means the whole truth in the matter. 
You yourself note that the sceptical treatment of the old foundations 
and sanctions is ‘less flippant’ now than in Bishop Butler’s time. 
And there, in a word, lies the ruab—as I take it. It is not with the 
chatter of the flippant, the ‘society’ talk of idle people, that we are 
now concerned. It is with some of the most thoughtful and con- 
scientious amongst us, who are asking whether the current notions of 
religion and morality are valid, and can avail for purpose and 
direction in a man’s course of life as of old. Such persons see clearly 
enough that there has been a great ‘revival’ of fervour and activity 
in the Church—a ‘ movement’ whose force does not appear to have 
spent itself yet. What is not so clear as they wish to see it is whether 
religion and morality, as they have come down to us, can meet the 
new knowledge, and new conclusions from new knowledge, of the present 
day, and maintain their own due supremacy intact. Ifthey cannot, the 
multiplication and fervour of religious observances, and the activity of 
religious persons in charitable and philanthropic undertakings, will not 
avail, The sceptre will pass—slowly but surely—from a religion and 
morality whose standpoint is in an ideal world beyond this toa 
religion and morality grounded in and adapted solely to this world. 

Y. If the ‘revival’ were merely in respect of the external activi- 
ties that you note I should agree with that forecast. For thought, 
as Carlyle said, in the last resort governs the world of men ; it directs 
and controls their total force. As men think so they will, in the 
long run, act. But we claim that we have a revival of conviction, a 
renewed sense of the nearness of God, and of His participation in 
human affairs, small and fragmentary as is our knowledge of the 
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Divine nature ; a renewed belief in the reality of our Lord’s mission, 
and of His claim on our allegiance, and of His clue for the labyrinth of 
modern speculative difficulties. Without this, indeed, the increase of 
activity in externals would be a vain show of life, a soulless ardour. 

X. I do not expect schdéne Seelen like you to agree with me. You 
have your own view of the phenomena of the day; it appears to be 
both honest and comforting. Happy for you that it is so! But there 
are others who can’t help thinking that much, perhaps most of the 
old arguments in religion and morals do not go to what we now see 
to be the root of the matter. One of the great leaders of old Greek 
thought, as you will remember, cites the question, ‘Is the holy man 
holy because he is loved of the gods? or is he loved of the gods 
because he is holy?’ That is practically our question too, when 
stated in modern terms. Is there any ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ outside 
the experiences of human life here below or not? Now, when you 
speak as you do of ‘ progress towards a far-off goal,’ you show your 
instinctive conclusion that religion and morality have their founda- 
tion and sanction out of this world; you show your conviction that 
the essence of the matter does not lie in the fact that God approves 
a good man’s conduct because it is adapted to the exigencies of this 
life, but in the fact that a good man is good because he is approved 
of God—.e. by supreme, absolute goodness beyond any that we 
know here. And your instinct is right—from your point of view. 
For if the raison détre of our religion and morality, of right thinking 
and right doing, be indeed outside this world, if it belongs to the 
fundamental and eternal nature of things—in other words, to the 
character of the governing Power of the universe—then we must 
expect to see a purpose and progress toward a goal beyond this 
mortal scene in the evolution of human affairs. 

Y. Exactly! That is just what I wished to urge. And that 
is why I claim that we ‘ rejoice, yea, and will rejoice’ in the opening 
of a new century for our old planet. 

X. But softly! you go too fast for me. How if our religion and 
morality, our ‘right’ and ‘wrong,’ be terms totally meaningless, 
apart from the exigencies of human life as we know it? How if 
the character of the ‘governing Power’ seem to have nothing what- 
ever to say to them? Cast your comprehensive glance back to a 
time later than it looked back to when we began this conversation— 
to a time long after ‘the planet had cooled into a coherent 
shape ’——— 

Y. Why should you laugh at me? 

X. I don’t; but try and picture to yourself the time when 
‘dragons of the prime . . . . tare each other in their slime.’ That 
epoch was a product of the energy, the directing will of the 
governing Power ; was it not ? 

Y. We must suppose so, of course. 
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X. But what room was there for our ‘ right’ and ‘ wrong’ in such 
a world? or, consequently, in the character and nature of the 
governing Power that ordained it ? 

Y. I think—so far as I can think at all at this dizzy height— 
that the human mind must needs be hopelessly at fault in endeavour 
to frame definitions of God’s essential nature, and its possible 
manifestations, in terms of our thought. You insist on looking 
back through untold wons of time, and say, ‘Where was the 
character of your governing Power then?’ much as people cast up 
the follies of a man’s youth against him in his maturity. It is 
absurd. How can we pronounce upon primeval phenomena and the 
supreme Power’s relation to them? upon the nature and character 
of Him who is the Reality behind all phenomena, while we are 
cognisant only of phenomena? of Him with whom ‘it is always 
Now, while we are unable to think except in the terms of time? 

X. You state your case forcibly. But do you not see that in 
urging all this you must give up your claim for a supernatural, 
extra-mundane basis for morality? You ery, ‘ UO altttudo! His ways 
are past finding out; but they are clearly not our ways: He 
has nothing Himself to do with our Right and Wrong; they do 
not pertain to His character.’ And note that we need not go back 
through untold «ons to discern this dreary truth—if it be a truth. 
So far as we can draw any conclusion as to the character of the 
governing power, by observing the course of this world at the present 
moment apart from the disturbing factor of the human will and 
affections, it is the conclusion that that character is, not indeed 
immoral, but non-moral, according to our reckonings. Huxley’s well- 
known phrase ‘the cosmic process ’ indicates in convenient form the 
impression made upon competent observers, be they tender-hearted 
or stoutly indifferent, anxious or content. But, on the other hand, 
when you claim ‘ progress in religion or morals’ you would, I appre- 
hend, base your claim first of all upon the improvement in men’s 
conceptions of God, of His character, and of the kind of worship and 
service acceptable to Him ? 

Y. Yes. And I suppose you will not disallow that. Surely if 
there is anything writ large in history, it is that our beliefs about 
God have grown nobler and tenderer in course even of the Christian 
ages ; while as to comparison with the heathen, why, one has only 
to look at the old heathen conceptions of Divine character and 
Divine worship, as exemplified now by modern heathen peoples, to 
realise what a momentous change has been wrought in matter of 
religion for mankind at large. 

X. Iam not concerned to dispute all this—though I might remark, 
perhaps, in passing that I know of no ‘ nobler and tenderer’ concep- 
tions of God’s character than are to be found in the old Hebrew 


prophets. 
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Y. Forecasts—anticipations 

X. Be it so; the important thing to notice now is that it is pre- 
cisely because of the gradual assimilation of our idea of goodness in 
God and our idea of goodness in man (for that is what your phrase 
‘nobler and tenderer’ implies), because of this, that you claim pro- 
gress in religion. And yet in the next breath you are fain to admit 
that our ideas of goodness have no locus standi beyond this world— 
that we have no evidence that they belong to the fundamental and 
eternal nature of things, that is, to the character of the Power that 
governs the universe. The human mind has doubtless a marvellous 
power of entertaining together very quarrelsome inconsistencies ; 
but I can’t see how it can intelligently and with full perception hold 
these two without their coming to mortal combat. 

Y. I beg you to note that I have never claimed progress in 
religion—in our ideas about God and our obligations to Him— 
except so far as under present conditions we are capable of appre- 
hending His nature and character ; that is to say, as far as He is 
concerned with us. Iam quite unable to imagine—it seems to me 
folly to try to imagine—how He is concerned with other forms 
of life and other manifestations of energy than ours, as I said 
before. . 

X. But some of these ‘other forms of life and other manifesta- 
tions of energy’ touch owr lives at every turn; they embody the 
will of the governing Power towards us in a thousand ways. What 
are we to think concerning them? concerning that ‘cosmic process’ 
which is, for this world, in the nature of things? How are we to fit 
our thoughts of it with the ‘nobler and tenderer’ ideas of God’s 
nature and character which have been evolved in men’s hearts ? 
The old heathen ideas about the Divine Power were much more con- 
sonant with the cosmic process than those which you applaud, and 
in which you find such encouraging progress. ‘God’s pleasure’ was 
not with the heathen His ‘ good pleasure’—it was quite as often evil. 
The only characteristic in which your improved, progressive idea of 
God touches the old is that of irresistible power; and that is the 
central characteristic, as we all know full well, of the cosmic process 
too. But in all other respects your idea of God, and consequently 
of religion, goes on diverging more and more from the conclusions 
which seem forced upon us by observation of the cosmic process. 
Moreover it is becoming increasingly difficult to keep the character- 
istic of irresistible power in your idea; for if God be almighty, why 
does He suffer this process to go on, which, it would seem, is 
essentially contradictory of His character and purpose, according to 
your improved conception of them? In short, the gulf gapes wider 
and wider—and you rejoice at that. 

Y. My conviction is that we shall know hereafter how the gulf is 
bridged—how these incongruities are reconciled. 
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X. I congratulate you on your conviction—on having no 
pestilent demand to meet— 


Are God and Nature then at strife, 
That Nature lends such evil dreams ? 


(By the way, I wonder how many readers of In Memoriam have 
chafed at the almost random touch allotted to that great dilemma— 
touched only to leave it with a ‘Peace, come away’?) I congratulate 
you, I say—— 

Y. Indeed, it seems to me that it is only in such conviction of 
illumination hereafter that one can find peace now. 

X. Doubtless, if we could all abandon ourselves to the ‘leanings 
and leaps of the heart’ we should choose to take our stand on your 
side of the gulf. For it is certain that that God, the idea of whom 
has been gradually evolved in our thought (culminating, I fully 
admit, in Christian thought), that God is lovable, worthy of all 
human reverence; while the Power, personal or impersonal, manifest 
in the cosmic process is not lovable, nor worthy of reverence 
distinctly human. But after all the question is not what men’s 
hearts and affections incline to, but what is true. 

Y. I should say both considerations enter into the case—or 
rather that one may aid in the discernment of the demands of the 
other—as I may try to indicate in my feeble way presently. 

X. The question is, Will your improved conceptions of the nature, 
character, and purpose of the Supreme Power—upon which hang all 
your religion and morality—will these now, in popular phrase, hold 
water? Are they reasonably tenable, together with what we know 
of the order of the universe? Are we to reverence love, justice, self- 
offering, &c., and practise them ourselves—are we to live with 
constant reference to an hereafter of perfection in these virtues 
and graces—when they are contradicted by the whole drift of 
‘natural’ life and cosmic energy, and when (what is equally 
momentous) we seem to be shut upin the whirling cycle of natural 
forces, and so shut off from all really noble progress ; confined, every 
one of us, too, each to his little span of time, dominated by this 
samne cosmic process ? 

Y. How could it be otherwise than that the truth of things is 
our one concern, whether it be painful or pleasant to us? But what 
I meant just now I may, perhaps, show best by repeating a phrase of 
yours which struck me before. You spoke of ‘observing the course 
of the world ’—of the cosmic process—‘ apart from the disturbing 
Sactor of the human will and affections. Is not that ‘disturbing 
factor’ an element in the highest degree necessary to take into our 
calculation? Is not ‘the human will and affections,’ briefly, the 
highest product of energy—at once the most complex and the 
noblest result of the evolution of forces—of which we have cog- 
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nisance here? Must not its persistent needs and requirements, its 
continuous developments, afford, if there be any truth in the correla- 
tion of character and environment, the strongest presumption of the 
reality of the pabulwm on which alone they can be fed? Or are its 
passionate longings, its ardent aspirations, its brave ventures only 
hanging, as it were, in the inane? baseless, fruitless ? 

X. There is, no doubt, a preswmption—but no more. And 
there are great ugly facts that make against it. 

Y. I do not believe that we can attain to more than a presump- 
tion in thinking of these things. Conviction belongs to another 
region—to the region of communion with the Father of spirits. I 
can’t dare to patter my poor words about that. But when the pre- 
sumptions of our reason fairly meet the conviction of our heart, 
then, I think, we may take courage and face the cosmic process, 
and the seemingly endless whirl of pitiless ‘ Nature,’ and hope, not 
foolishly, in the new time—ay, and in what is beyond time. 
After all, the basis of all religion and all morality for us is truth— 
reality—and in that virtue our idea of God and our observation of 
the cosmic process meet. Now forgive my poor attempts; I can 
only grope after my own meaning—let alone the gist of the matter. 

X. Oh! we areall gropers, and I like to grope in good company. 
And ‘any way, the world must contrive to struggle on ’—nicht wahr ? 
Why, God bless me! the cosmic forces have run on to half-past six ! 
Good-bye, good-bye, and a happy century to you! 


THEO. CHAPMAN. 









THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ENGLAND'S PEASANTRY—THEN AND NOW 


Wuen the fifteenth century opened—-though great social and 
economic changes had been at work up and down the land during 
two or three generations—our England was divided into some 
thousands of geographical areas, which were called vills or townships, 
(we call them now parishes), varying very greatly in extent; but 
each of these townships was not only a geographical, but a civil, an 
ecclesiastical, a social, and we may add a political, unit, enjoying 
a very large measure of self-government, and in many instances 
enjoying a kind of constitution of its own. 

The inhabitants of these areas were hwman, and so they had 
their rivalries, their feuds, their quarrels, their fights, just as, I 
suppose, ants and beavers have among themselves ; but neverthe- 
less these people in the old townships managed their own affairs with 
surprisingly little friction, and, above all, they were unanimous in 
regarding the land comprehended in their several townships as, in 
some sense, the property not of one or two landlords, but as the 
property of all the members of the village community. The land 
comprised within the separate areas of the townships was divided 
into a countless number of tiny little strips and plots, tumbled about 
in the most confused manner. The tillage of the land was barbaric 
in the extreme, and though everybody had some little bit of arable 
or, it might be, pasture which he called his own, yet he could not 
even cultivate it as he pleased, so closely were the rights of his neigh- 
bour entangled with those of himself and everybody else. More- 
over, the actual rights of ownership could only be made out with the 
greatest difficulty by the cunningest of the lawyers. And ifit had been 
possible in those days for every rood of ground to maintain its man 
—as it certainly was not—it was still less possible for every man 
to maintain his rood when it became a question as to the tenure on 
which he held it. 

For ages Lyttleton’s terrible little book on tenures was the great 
authority for the lawyers to refer to, and a very, very, very stiff 
book it was. Think of a manual of theology, say only thirty times 
as long as the Thirty-nine Articles, and dealing with all the possible 
heresies that a man might fall into who aspired to be an orthodox 
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divine! Think of the hopeless confusion we should most of us be in 
before we could be quite sure that we were not Monothelites, Mono- 
physites or Supralapsarians ! 

The first impression of a layman on reading Lyttelton and his 
commentators is that no man in England in the good old times—oh ! 
those delightful ‘good old times’ !—could have felt any certainty 
that there was a single acre, from the Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s 
house, that he could safely call his own! But that was not all. The 
dwellers in the various vills, or townships, or parishes, could hardly 
be sure of themselves. In respect of one plot of land he might call 
himself a free man ; but even so he was only a free tenant, having 
some annual money rent to pay to the lord of the manor, In respect 
of another strip, which he may have inherited from his mother’s 
side of the house, he was bound to render certain services to the 
lord, such as helping to cart the said lord’s hay for half a day in 
July, or provide a dozen of eggs at Lady Day or a hen—it would 
often enough be a tough one that was past laying—at Christmas. 

On many large estates there are still survivals of these services 
and dues to be met with, though during the last twenty years they 
have largely disappeared, owing to what has been called the agri- 
cultural distress, which has prevailed so widely. The annual 
‘homage-turkeys ’ which the tenants on Lord Leicester’s estates in 
Norfolk contributed some few years ago, and which I am inclined to 
think they still bring at the Christmas audit, constituted in the 
aggregate a money value by no means contemptible; and the 
obligation to convey so many tons of coal to the capital mansion of 
many another estate, or to provide the carting of gravel or timber when 
required by the landlord, is still a custom on many a large property, 
and such services are, or were till very recently, imposed upon the 
tenants by clauses actually inserted in the leases. One of my 
earliest reminiscences goes back to more than sixty years ago, when 
as a child I went with my father to pay a visit to a tenant of his in 
Essex. For some reason or other the old farmer protested to his 
landlord, saying: ‘Your honour needn’t be afraid of me, sir. Me 
and my father has always kept the best goose for your honour and 
your father, and we ain’t a-going to do other than fair now!’ I 
remember the scene, and I remember the words, because my father 
often repeated them to me afterwards. The best goose was a 
customary service beyond the money rent paid for the farm. 

On the other hand, as being supposed to bear their share in the 
common tillage of the open fields, and as a kind of equivalent for 
the services rendered to the lord of the manor, the tenants, 
whether their holdings were great or small, had certain rights of 
participation in the pasturage of the ‘common fields,’ and a limited 
usage of the ‘waste lands,’ which were supposed (though in many 
instances erroneously supposed) to belong to all the inhabitants of 
Vor. XLIX—No. 287 Cc 
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the township. In many cases customs had grown up which strict 
law could not be found to sanction, and before the parishes 
were inclosed strict law was found in practice to be a great deal 
too costly to allow of its being often set in motion. A poor 
man’s cow had the use of the common; sometimes, as now very 
frequently, he managed to keep a pony or a donkey, earning an 
honest penny by hawking or doing a little carrier's business where 
the roads admitted, and sometimes earning a rather less honest 
penny by cutting the turf or underwood, and selling it for kindling 
to the townsfolk five or six miles off, where faggots were scarce. 

Sometimes another kept a small flock of geese, or managed to 
keep some cocks and hens, which had hard work to pick up a 
livelihood, and their owner had to look very sharp to defend them 
against the foxes and the weasels, and other ‘warmint.’ As for fuel, 
it may be taken almost as certain that in nothing were the old 
townships or parishes so entirely self-sufficing as in the one article of 
fuel. The English peasant, as a rule, literally had his fuel at his 
door, and paid nothing for it. In such districts as the Fen Country 
the peat bogs were practically inexhaustible, just as they appear to 
be in Galway and other parts of Ireland to-day. But everywhere 
the turf on the common was cut and stored as the people wanted it ; 
the gorse and the heather were stacked for the oven or the hearth, 
and in some localities the cowdung was gathered by the children in 
the dry weather, and covered over with bracken or such shelter as 
they could get, for there was thrift everywhere. 

Moreover, there were always a certain number, and, indeed, in 
many cases a very large number, of trees which grew on the balks 
or in the wastes, and which that aforesaid embryonic condition of 
the law which I have alluded to—to wit custom, local custom— 
declared might be lopped and topped, as the phrase was, by all the 
members of the community. These trees were seldom actually cut 
down—that was an offence which brought a man before the manor 
court; but as time went on they were hacked into all sorts of odd 
shapes by the favoured many, who began by cutting off the main 
leader of the tree, and then proceeded year by year to hack off the 
young branches as they became worth chopping at. These old pollards 
(or doddles, as we used to call them in Cambridgeshire) still survive 
in considerable numbers in some of our country parishes ; they are 
the gnarled veterans who as they stand afford their silent testimony 
to the fact that in the ages before pit coal came into use for 
domestic purposes they were themselves the reserves from which 
the poor labourers drew when the scanty fire upon the hearth was 
low and the pot had to be kept boiling. 

High farming and the inclosure of parishes have swept these 
curious and picturesque vegetable deformities from the face of the 
earth by tens of thousands. But they are not all gone, and I should 
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like to see an Act of Parliament passed to protect many of these 
ancient monuments from further destruction, in the same way as 
other and less beautiful monuments are protected by the Legislature. 

Less than five miles from the town of East Dereham, in Norfolk, 
you may see a very remarkable collection of these pollards growing 
in an area of not more than two or three acres. The trees must 
certainly be from six to eight centuries old, and at a guess I should 
say there must be at least fifty of them. 

For centuries the poor people of Elsing went on steadily 
hacking, #.¢. ‘ lopping and topping,’ these trees until the parish was 
inclosed ; since then the old veterans have been left to grow their 
own way, and the grand vigour of these monarchs of the glen has 
asserted itself in making them as impressive a sight in their 
splendid old age as a man can well fix his eyes on. They are worth 
a trip to go and see—worth a long day’s journey for those 
adventurous and indefatigable people who, when once they are 
mounted on their bicycles, are prepared at five minutes’ notice to go 
everywhere or anywhere for a sight of the picturesque. 

A rage for inclosing the old townships set in first in the latter 
half of the fifteenth century, and continued almost down to the 
seventeenth century. I have myself never found time to give much 
attention to that subject, but I have a suspicion—an ignorant suspicion, 
it may be—that the first inclosures were carried out with a great deal 
of injustice, not to say cruelty, towards the peasantry, and that the 
experiment of working the newly inclosed land by associations was done 
very clumsily. Professor Ashley, in his extremely valuable chapter on 
the Agrarian Revolution, has thrown out some interesting suggestions, 
but has not gone so much into details on the modus operandi 
as might be wished. However, the valuable map which he has 
constructed—assuming that it is based upon sufficient evidence, and 
Professor Ashley is a very learned and very painstaking historian— 
shows that the extent to which the inclosures were carried during this 
earlier period was very much greater than has usually been believed 
until quite recently.' 

Be that as it may, it is pretty certain that the inclosure of open 
parishes came to a stop about the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
and did not begin again till quite late in the eighteenth century, 
but then it did begin in earnest. 

The man who more than anyone else deserves the credit of having 
brought about the new agrarian revolution, and who really almost 
deserves to be called the pioneer of the new agriculture in England, 
was Arthur Young. I do not of course mean that there were not 


' An Introduction to English Economie History and Theory, by W. J. Ashley, Pro- 
fessor of Economic History in Harvard University (Longmans, 1893), part ii. book ii 
chap. iv. 
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intelligent and far-seeing farmers on a large scale who were before 
him in working intelligently at problems till then untried, making 
costly experiments on the improving of stock and the quality of soils, 
and in many ways giving a stimulus to the taste for high farming 
which became through them a fashionable occupation for men of 
capital at the end of the eighteenth century.” But it was through 
Arthur Young’s indefatigable, persistent agitation, and his vehement 
invectives against the wastefulness of the old system, and his 
continual attacks upon the fglly of letting things go on as they 
were, and against the sentimental advocates who were opposed to the 
inclosures, that he won the victories he did, and succeeded so well 
in exposing the ignorance of the majority. The Board of 
Agriculture was established in 1793 in great measure by his 
influence, and the General Inclosure Act, which was at last passed in 
1801, may be said to have been his work. 

Arthur Young was born in 1741. His father was a canon of 
Canterbury. He lost more than one fortune by his efforts to improve 
the farming of his time, and his works do not deserve the neglect into 
which they have fallen in our own day. 

Arthur Young gave the best years of his life to preaching a 
crusade against the ruinously wasteful system of the open-field 
husbandry in the uninclosed parishes. In the country generally 
a feeling had been steadily growing, even from the beginning of the 
reign of George the Third, in favour of inclosures; but the main 
difficulty which had to be faced was the immense expense of getting 
a private Bill through Parliament, and the terrible fees which had 
to be paid to the army of pettifoggers interested in letting things 
go on undisturbed. At last the General Inclosure Act was passed, 
and in the next twenty years at least 3,000,000 acres of land were 
set free from the trammels which had tied the hands of agricultural 
reformers, and a vast proportion of these acres were in one way or 
another thrown upon the market. 

The inevitable result followed. Wherever great reforms are 
brought about, and especially so when these reforms are carried out 
rapidly and on a large scale, much suffering is entailed upon those 
who lived by the abuses of the past ; and not only by the abuses, but 
by the happy-go-lucky system which reform perforce abolishes. 

In the case in point the sufferers were the old men, who could 
not adapt themselves to the new conditions ; the small proprietors, who 
had little or no capital, and whose estates were for the most part 
heavily mortgaged; and, above all, the adventurous and sanguine 
ones, who threw themselves into the new farming without sufficient 
knowledge or intelligence, and who recklessly borrowed capital to 


? See The Pioneers and Progress of English Farming, by Rowland E. Prothero. 
Longmans, 1888, 
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engage in a business that they were ignorant of and had never 
learnt. 

The result in the shape of the enormously increased productivity 
of the country was undeniable ; but there were not wanting sagacious 
men who foresaw that this could not last. The close of the war in 
1815 brought with it a severe depression in our trade and manufac- 
tures. The almost unparalleled visitation of floods and ruinously 
bad weather occasioned such a sudden and almost overwhelming 
collapse of English agriculture, and, indeed, such distress in all 
classes, as far surpassed anything that we can now have any conception 
of. A very fair sketch of the dreadful condition of the country in 
that year (1816) may be read in Mr. Spencer Walpole’s first volume. 
There were very serious riots, but, with the exception of those in the 
Isle of Ely and the Eastern Counties (where it is to be remarked that 
the earliest inclosures on a large scale had been carried out at least 
two centuries before), the most serious and alarming disturbances 
were not agrarian. They were organised outbreaks among the 
colliers and ironworkers in Staffordshire and South Wales, the 
weavers in Notts and the great centres of manufacturing industries 
in Lancashire and the Midlands. How the agricultural labourers in 
the villages fared, and whether they suffered to anything like the 
extent that the labouring classes in the towns did, during this time 
of grievous misery and famine, there is much more evidence to produce 
than has yet been made public. Probably, too, a very different 
impression would be conveyed than that which has been arrived at 
by the study of the mountains of figures, and by the miles of statis- 
tics in the official returns of a thousand Blue Books. 

Certainly the traditions of our country parishes (and such 
traditions deserve to be attended to with much more care than they 
have received)—the traditions, I say, point to the fact that during 
that terrible year, 1816, and in the years that followed, when among 
the townsmen and the colliers and the miners, and the manufacturing 
classes everywhere, there was something very like famine and starva- 
tion, there was nothing of the sort among the agricultural labourers. 
For twenty years I have been on the watch for any stories that could 
contradict this view. I am bound to say I have never heard one. I 
must have talked to scores and scores of men and women who were 
grown boys and girls, even men and women, before the battle of 
Waterloo. My own father was a somewhat active magistrate 
during those times and long before I was born; and I am convinced 
that there was among the labourers poverty and squalor and distress. 
But I am equally convinced that there was among the small farmers, 
hanging on to their lands by theireyelids, scarcely less poverty, anxiety, 
and difficulty in keeping the wolf from the door than among the 
labourers themselves. And when I have set myself to ask the question, 
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How, in the face of such a crisis as that of 1816, were the peasantry 
kept alive at all? I can find only one answer. 

You may denounce Gilbert’s Act of 1782 as much as you will. It 
was a monstrous fraud, if you like, whereby the immense majority of 
the peasantry of this country were reduced to the level of paupers ; it 
was a gross injustice, whereby the wages paid by the farmer were 
supplemented by iniquitous levies made upon the tradesmen and the 
professional classes ; it raised the aggregate of the poor rates from 
24 millions in 1795 to the enormous sum of 8 millions in 1832, inso- 
much that with the population of 14,000,000 every man, woman and 
child in the country was paying sixpence a weeko meet this single 
charge alone; and all this exclusive of the direct taxation, which in 
1810 amounted to the portentous sum of over 60,000,000/. It was bad 
in principle, it was suicidal in its operation ; but it did keep the agri- 
cultural labourers alive; and, what is more, they increased and 
multiplied, and while the townsmen deteriorated in physique, the 
countrymen did not ; amongst them there was no repression of their 
exuberant vitality. 

But were not their wages utterly inadequate to the support of their 
families? If you mean the wages paid in coin of the realm—yes! 
But remember that in the first forty years of this century, and before a 
reaping machine had been seen in our fields or a mowing machine had 
been used in our meadows, every woman that could stub up a thistle or 
tie up a sheaf, every child that could watch a cow, or scare the birds, 
or help in the gleaning, was a wage earner. Nowadays you may 
calculate to a nicety the money payment which the father of a family 
receives in the course of the year, and if you want to know it really 
accurately you may find it, not from the very reticent report of the 
labourer, who will give you the minimum, and less than the minimum, 
if you ask him, but from the farmers’ books, which are far better and 
more closely kept than the average townsman can bring himself to 
believe. In the old days the whole population of a country parish 
turned out into the fields at harvest-time, even to the very sucking 
child whose mother was hard at work reaping with the sickle ; and, 
indeed, only so could the harvest have been gathered in at all. In 
hay-time the baby was laid upon the haycock as the mother plied 
her rake. In the autumn mother and daughter of ten would follow 
the husband’s steps as he dropped the seed into the holes which he 
‘dibbled’ with the turn of the wrist and that primitive tool of his 
that only the old men know the use of now. 

The gleaning-time was a time when even a small family could 
pick up corn enough to last them well over Christmas. The church 
bell used to berung morning and night, and none might dare to begin 
before others, nor stay at the gleaning work after the evening bell 
was sounded. All through the winter days the flails were going in 
the barns—there were no half-days then. The thresher did his task 
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work by the piece, and was a great deal too good a judge of a good ora 
bad crop to engage in a threshing job that would not pay for hard work. 
It was always a matter of bargain between the employers and the 
employed. Regular contracts were made for carrying out draining 
work, Bands of six or eight men, who were under the direction 
of a foreman, undertook to lay down the drains at a certain depth for 
a certain price the acre, and the labourer tried to scamp the work, 
while the farmer did his best to take advantage of the toilers. It 
was all human nature! The perquisites of the peasantry were 
endless. Milk for the herdsman; the horsehair plucked from the 
manes and tails of the horses for the team-man, a practice which, by the 
bye, was apt to run into a good deal of rascality now and then ; small 
beer without stint when overtime had to be made; straw given 
gratis in cases where a pig was kept; allowances for food and drink 
when a waggon of corn had to be delivered at some town twelve or 
fifteen miles off, and an extra threepence if the carter got through 
the turnpike gate on his return journey before a second fee was 
chargeable to the gatekeeper. As to the shepherd, if he were a really 
good one, he might in a few years save a fair provision for old age, for 
it made a vast difference whether the flocks were managed well or ill 
in the lambing season. At sheep-washing time, too, and much more 
at the shearing time, there was always extra pay to the really clever 
hand, for while it lasts there is no labour harder than sheep washing, 
and an indifferent clipper may waste pounds of wool in a season. 

These are all facts. You may question them if you like, or do the 
other thing, which is the easier method—say boldly you don’t believe 
them; but there they are, and depend upon it no facts are so 
fallacious as mere figures. 

On the other hand, it may be asked, How did the agricultural 
labourer live in respect to food and clothing in the first thirty years 
of this century. Well, undoubtedly his garments were of the 
scantiest, but they were much stouter and more lasting than now. 
I remember the late Professor Sedgwick telling us once, with his 
usual drollery and inimitable vivacity, how fierce an opposition there 
was on the part of the dons in Cambridge against undergraduates 
taking to wear trousers—I think it was about the year 1820 or a 
little later—and having the audacity to present themselves in 
hall clad in the new and unseemly costume. It was actually pro- 
posed that the markers should not mark any man as present who 
presumed to sit down to dinner in trousers. Alas! the insub- 
ordinate young gentlemen with their new fashions could not be 
repressed. Mrs. Partington’s broom and slop-pail never can keep 
out the Atlantic! Of course, what the gentlefolks introduced, that 
the lower orders imitated ; but trousers came in but slowly. The old 
breeches were, and are, a more convenient garment than the trouser, 
and to this day the navvy on the railroad ties his trousers tightly 
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round his legs below the knee, leaving a wasteful and lolloping fold 
of unnecessary corduroy to accumulate wet and dirt when he is 
digging in the slush over his ankles. The farm labourer in the old 
days had his stout breeches fastened round his waist with a strap. 
On his shoulders he wore a woollen shirt, which was made of home- 
spun by his thrifty wife, who got the inferior wool at a very reduced 
price from the farmer. The women spun the yarn, and travelling 
weavers came and collected this yatn, sometimes giving an equivalent 
in the shape of coarse woven material, sometimes undertaking to 
bring back the yarn duly woven. The women made this up into the 
husband’s and the children’s clothing ; rarely did any money pass 
between the parties concerned in these bargainings. 

The skins of the dead lambs in the spring were the shepherd’s 
perquisite and the tails that were lopped at docking time. I gather 
that long stockings were worn by very few labourers, except such as 
were rather of an ambitious turn of mind. Why should they be? 
Does the Highlander think it a disgrace to show his bare legs ? 

Over all was the grand old smock, reaching to the ankles, and a 
very picturesque and convenient and comfortable wrap it was. 
Of course it was laid upon the bed as a coverlet at night-time, and 
it lent itself to a considerable amount of competitive dandyism on 
Sundays at church. To provide shoes was the great difficulty, as it 
still is, among the peasantry. But in the case of the children it was 
hardly felt to be a difficulty at all, for the children went about with- 
out shoes and stockings as a rule; and as for ribbons and artificial 
flowers, which, of course, are a necessary of life among our rustic 
mothers and daughters nowadays, they were not so much as heard 
of sixty or seventy years ago. 

As to the food, it consisted mainly of rye bread. A few months 
ago I tried to get some of the rye bread which one used to see 
frequently enough in Switzerland not so long ago, and which the 
peasantry in some parts of France still eat. I found it impossible 
to procure it from any chandler in London. Of course it is the 
fashion to lift up the hands and eyes in horror at the thought of 
men and women living upon rye bread and barley bread; but I have 
heard a prosperous farmer, some fifty years ago, stoutly maintaining 
that the old rye bread had ‘a deal more heart in it than that there 
Frenchified white bread as a man has to swallow without chewing.’ 
His notion was that wheat bread stood to rye bread in the same 
relation that claret stands to port: ‘ You don’t get no forrarder with 
it!’ Here again one cannot but remember that the bony 
Highlander is not supposed to be a weakling, and yet his oat 
porridge is his main support. In both cases, to the old English 
labourer as to the Scotchman, potatoes came in as a useful adjunct 
wherewith to fill up the cavities ; and if butcher’s meat was to the 
country labourer only an occasional treat, yet the common domestic 
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pig was a very frequent friend in need, and the killing of a sheep at 
the farm, or the slaughter of a bullock, or the death of a cow or calf 
by accident, always meant that the labourers on the farm had some 
odds and ends of fleshly dainties. It might be tripe, or heart, or 
liver, or trotters, and now and then a shin of beef or the less luscious 
dainty of sheep’s head! Buttermilk in the old days might be almost 
had by the children for the asking. In twenty years’ time people 
will not know what buttermilk means—do they now? Have any 
of my readers been present at a Butter-making Class? The new 
churns and the modern separators are rapidly improving that off 
the face of the earth, and the people have got to think scorn of it. 

Now, do not do me the injustice of thinking that I am by nature 
or inclination a laudator temporis acti. I am not the man to be 
looking for the golden age in the days gone by. God forbid! But 
I count it the worst form of scornful ingratitude to indulge in 
boastings over our advance by making the worst of the past, and 
speaking of the generations behind us as if they were conspicuous 
only for their ignorance, their grossness, their vices and their 
brutality. 


For we throw cut acclamations of self-thanking, self-admiring, 
With—at every mile run faster—‘ O the wondrous, wondrous age !’ 
Little heeding if we work our sous as nobly as our iron, 
Or if angels will commend us at the goal of pilgrimage ! 


No! no! There is no need to make the old days to be worse 
than they were because our own are the days of advance. But this is 
the strong impression that has forced itself upon me during more 
than twenty years’ study of the social history of England in our 
closing nineteenth century—this, that the life of our country folk at 
the beginning of this century was not only a much happier life than 
any superficial retrospect would tend to represent it, but that the 
actual material condition of the agricultural labourers in the first 
forty years of that century was by no means so low and squalid and 
hopeless as some writers have pretended that it was. Further, I 
venture to affirm emphatically that the condition of the town 
population in England, morally, physically, religiously, and intellectu- 
ally, during the first thirty years of this century appears to have 
been very, very much worse than that of the rural districts. It 
could not have been otherwise. The population of London from 
1811 to 1821 increased by leaps and bounds beyond all precedent. 
Liverpool during the same period grew from 100,000 to 131,000 
inhabitants. The increase of Manchester was even more rapid. 
Leeds, Newcastle, Macclesfield, Nottingham, and a host of other 
towns, gave employment to armies of labourers, for whom mo sort 
of provision was made, body or soul, Birmingham as late as 1815 
had no town hall, no corporation, and sent no member to Parliament. 
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According to Telford, the great engineer, who knew the place well, 
Birmingham was notorious for its ignorance and its barbarism. At 
Sunderland, at Blackburn, at Norwich, everywhere, in fact, where the 
increase of the population had quite outgrown the control of the magis- 
trature, there were continued riots going on. At Nottingham the 
mob burnt the Castle and all its contents. At Derby they besieged 
the jail and released the prisoners. At Bristol the rioters had it all 
their own way, and deliberately burnt down every house in Queen 
Square, the Custom-house, and the Bishop’s palace. So it was else- 
where. Remember that in all these large towns the clergy were 
nowhere. The parochial system, in so far as it was a religious 
organisation, had utterly broken down ; two or three generations of 
poor creatures, at least, grew up in absolute heathenism. People 
may tell all sorts of queer stories about sporting parsons and pluralities 
andabsenteeism. But itis no more than the truth that, if it had not 
been for the country clergy and their families in the villages, and the 
small band of earnest and devoted men, who were the salt of the 
earth, labouring in isolation here and there, the very existence of the 
Christian religion in this country would have been in danger. As to 
anything deserving the name of national education, it did not exist. 
The townsmen were absolutely without it for at least the first thirty 
years of the present century. 

The National Society for the Education of the Poor in the 
Principles of the Church of England was founded in 1809. It was a 
beginning ; but what could it effect, even with the co-operation of the 
British and Foreign School Society—or, if you will, its honourable 
rivalry—to deal with the awful and tremendous mass of appalling 
ignorance which lay as a dense cloud over the ever-increasing masses 
of the wage-earners in the large towns? Up to this moment no 
really earnest and laborious study of the great Blue Book on the con- 
dition of education issued in 1819 has been made. I have always 
hoped to undertake this, but have never done more than turn over 
the pages. The impression left upon me has been that in the villages 
there was incomparably more provision for the education of the working 
classes than in the towns. In the town of Preston, with its 18,000 
inhabitants, there were four schools, including two kept by women. 
In the county of Bedford—observe, a purely agricultural county— 
on the other hand, with a population of little more than 137,000, 
there were 134 schools all told—.e. a school for almost every 1,000 
of the population. Of these 46 were dames’ schools in country 
villages. Look to it, you younger men and women; act upon my 
hint, and attack that big Blue Book vigorously with your eyes open, 
and keep yourselves from foregone conclusions and views and 
theories, which should be adopted only when you have earned the 
right to take up with such views and theories by diligently and 
elaborately examining the evidence which may present itself to 
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your hands. In the villages the dames’ schools, as they were called, 
were able to a very great extent to give something like an elementary, 
or, if you prefer it, a rudimentary education to the children of the 
labourers.’ They would be, and they were, utterly unable to afford 
even rudimentary education to the musses. 

There is only one more question which I have to ask, but 
as to which I have only a guess or two to offer as a substitute for 
the answer; for my weakness is to leave many questions unsolved 
in theology, in ethics, in economic and social history, for when 
a question is allowed to be an open question (in these matters) 
there is some hope of fruitful discussion and stimulating inquiry. 
When any science approaches the stage of dogma—dogma which 
is to be received as settled once for all—it has got to the stage where 
it is ceasing to be a living science at all. 

Were the country folk in our English villages at the beginning 
of this century more, or less, content with their lot than they are to- 
day? Were they happier, or the reverse? To begin with, this is 
pretty certain, that they had very little thought of a higher life than 
that which they were living, but, such as it was, they made the most 
out of it—the most and the best of it. 

The agricultural labourers of to-day are certainly better clad, 
more luxuriously fed, have far more leisure, are better educated, and 
are rapidly becoming better housed than their forefathers a century 
ago. And if these are the mainconstituents of happiness, then they 
are happier. 

On the other hand, their grandfathers and great-grandfathers were 
much more gay and light-hearted than the moderns; they enjoyed 
their lives much more than their descendants do; they had incom- 
parably more laughter, more amusement, more real delight in the 
labour of their hands ; there was more love among them and less hate. 
The agricultural labourer had a bad drunken time between twenty 
or thirty years ago, and he has been growing out of that. A village 
sot is now a very rare bird, as rare as he was a hundred years ago. 
Then the labourer could not afford a drunken debauch—he had 
not the wherewithal. His master, the farmer, did drink, and 
sometimes deeply in the days when he was prospering. And fora few 
years after the rise of the labourer’s wages, some twenty-five years 
ago, the labourer was the publican’s friend. But hard-drinking 
has been steadily declining, and the habitual drunkard is looked upon 
as a coarse brute to be avoided. As to other vices, things are pretty 
much as they were ; I am afraid rather worse than better. 

Perhaps the saddest characteristic of the men of the present, as 
compared with the men of the past, is that the men of the past were 
certainly more self-dependent—I do not mean independent, in the 


* See Note, p. 28. 
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sense in which that word is used now—more resourceful, more kindly, 
courteous, and contented with their lot than their descendants are. 


As for the outlook, that is not for me to deal with ; a man should 
never prophesy unless he is sure—that is, unless he knows. 

Each age has something to learn from the past. And most of us 
have something to unlearn before we are qualified to teach. 


As to forecasting the future, that is becoming more and more 
difficult, living at the ever-accelerating pace which we are compelled 
to keep up in our time. 


I think I know something about the English peasantry of a 
century or two gone by. 


I think I — just a little about the agricultural labourer now- 
adays. I bear him a genuine love, and feel with him a cordial 
sympathy ; and there is no knowing any men or any class of men 
whom we do not love and sympathise with. 


But as to the agricultural labourer of the future, I am sometimes 
inclined to doubt seriously whether before another century has 
ended there will be any such thing as an agricultural labourer to 
know. 


Note 


While these pages are passing through the press a volume of Notes 
on the History of the Church and Parish of Rattlesden, in the 
County of Suffolk, by the Rev. J. R. Olorenshaw, assistant curate of 
the parish, comes into my hands. The following notes on the schools 
in this village of about 1,000 inhabitants during the first forty years 
of the nineteenth century are very suggestive. They illustrate the 
remarks in the text. It would be well if others would collect similar 
traditions of the way in which elementary education was carried on 
in our rural parishes long before anyone bad begun to dream of 
‘National Education : ’— 

‘ Private schools were carried on in the parish in the earlier part 
of this century by different persons. 

‘A lame man, named Martin Wells, had a school in the Rectory, 
then otherwise unoccupied, about 1816-20, or later, and was succeeded 
by John Sadler. 

‘ The art of writing was taught im those days by means of «a 
sand table. 

‘John Ready also had a school about the same time or a little 
later, in one of the old cottages .. . adjoining the Rectory Paddock. 
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‘Two brothers named Cooper kept a school . . . somewhere about 
1820. 

‘ Mrs. Dickerson, wife of the Baptist minister, had a private school 
about 1821. . 

‘A public school was held about 1837, or earlier, in a cottage on 
the Butts. . . . The boys attended school three days in the week 
and the girls three days... . 

‘The Rev. S. F. Page was curate in charge of the parish, and was 
instrumental in getting the school removed from the Butts to the 
old workhouse buildings.’ 

[The return, made in 1839 by Mr. Page, gave a total of 132 
children with 160 at the Sunday school. | 

AuGustus JESSOPP. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ADMIRALTY AND SUBMARINE 
BOATS 


In an article which I had the privilege of contributing to this 
Review last year, I attempted to put together the facts available for 
the consideration of the question whether some provision for sub- 
marine boats ought to form part of our naval policy. I had, of course, 
no access to official documents, and I had not, nor have I now, the 
technical knowledge which would justify me in expressing an 
independent or personal opinion. In this last respect I am in the 
same position as members of the Board of Admiralty who have 
to decide the question in the first instance, and members of the 
House of Commons who have to settle it—if only by acquiescence—in 
the last result. 

Both tribunals have been subjected to a ‘sea change’ since I 
wrote in the month of May. Of the changes in Parliament there is 
no need, and not much available material, for much to besaid. The 
points worth noting, so far as the present subject is concerned, are 
these: With no apparent difference worth mentioning in the balance 
of parties, there has been an enormous change in the personnel of 
the House. The members on both sides, whether new or old, have 
been elected on an issue so narrow and so definite that they have 
a ‘free hand’ to an extent unparalleled in former Parliaments. The 
short session, just over, was long enough to convince some old hands 
that the new House is not disinclined to use its freedom—with 
results that may upset many orthodox calculations. And, finally, 
our international relations are such that more than ever the efficiency 
of the Navy has become our supreme national concern. With or 
without reason, the peoples of foreign countries have condemned our 
South African policy. The Governments have indeed observed a 
strict neutrality as between ourselves and our enemies in the field, 
but which of them abstains from making profit for itself out of our 
embarrassments? In a situation so serious, and so likely to become 
more serious, the new House of Commons may insist on knowing 
more than the last was able to learn about our policy as to many 
matters, submarine boats included. 
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The personal changes at the Admiralty are of more immediate 
importance. They have excited a good deal of surprised comment, 
and as yet they stand unexplained and inexplicable. A new 
Government, coming into office after years of opposition, must 
necessarily place many of its members in positions for which they 
have had no previous qualifying experience. This is one of the 
necessary evils of our Parliamentary system. But why should a 
Government, carrying over after a victory at the polls, make a clean 
sweep of such a department as the Admiralty? All the Parliamen- 
tary members of the Board have been removed, after five years’ 
experience, to make room for entirely new men. It is not for me to 
suggest any comparison between the members of the old Board and 
their successors. One may, however, on general grounds, regret 
that it was not found convenient to retain for a Department so 
certain to be severely tested in the immediate future the long 
administrative experience of Mr. Goschen. On the other hand, it 
may be that the new Board will be conscious of having a free hand 
in matters as to which Mr. Goschen had laid down the lines of a 
decided policy. Two questions, both in the first instance questions 
for technical experts, but both of immense significance to the 
efficiency of the Navy, have come to the front in recent months. 
The controversy about water-tube boilers has for the time been 
postponed by the appointment of a Commission of experts on a scale 
leaving nothing to be desired. The other question, about submarine 
vessels, is in a less satisfactory condition. 

In the article above referred to, I attempted to put together from 
the limited means at my disposal the facts relating to the policy of 
foreign navies, the opinions of the experts, and the attitude of our 
own Admiralty ; and I suggested that the time had come when some 
definite declaration of our position ought to be made. I hoped 
that the next debate on the Navy Estimates would produce such a 
declaration. 

On the 3rd of May the First Lord said that no experiments in 
submarine boats had yet been made by our own authorities, but ‘ the 
most careful and consecutive watch is being kept on such experiments 
as are being made by foreign Powers.’ Six weeks later, in the debate 
on the Shipbuilding Vote, several members pressed the Admiralty to 
define its position. The First Lord’s reply was : 

The importance of submarine boats had been pointed out, and it had been said 
that it was their duty to make experiments. The nations which were likely 
to have the greatest use for these boats might gain from these experiments more 
than others. He did not propose to make publicly any declaration as to these 


boats. Of course he did not wish to encourage or discourage other nations, but 
he must ask the Committee to excuse him going into the question. 


This somewhat cryptic utterance was the last word of the 
Admiralty in the old Parliament. But in the same debate a speech 
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of a very different tenor was made by the gentleman to whom in the 
new Parliament will fall the duty of introducing the Navy estimates. 


Mr. Arnold Forster said: 


If in the matter of submarine boats the First Lord of the Admiralty had said 
that in the opinion of the engineering advisers of the Admiralty to design and work a 
submarine boat was so remote of accomplishment that there was no reasonable 
probability of being able to create it, he would have been slow to contradict him ; 
but that was not the line taken by him. The First Lord said that the Admiralty 
had not designed a submarine boat, and did not propose to design one, because 
such a boat would be the weapon of an inferior Power. But if it could be pro- 
duced as a working article, the Power which possessed such an article would no 
longer be an inferior, but a superior power. We above all nations were exposed to 
the attacks of this engine. He submitted that it was not a satisfactory thing to 
stand by and allow others to carry out this problem without making some attempt 
to solve it for ourselves. He admitted the tendency of the Admiralty to follow 
and not to lead other great nations. He hoped that one of these days we should not 
follow just a little too late. If we had been compelled to learn our lesson with 
regard to ironclads, breechloaders, and armoured cruisers in the face of an active 
enemy, we should have experienced the same lesson which the Austrian army 
underwent in 1866 when they were compelled to learn the merits of the breech- 
loader by studying it on the field of battle. There was room for improvement in the 
attitude we had taken up in regard to submarine navigation. 


During the short session of December the Admiralty was again 
questioned, and the reply was that ‘the attention of the Admiralty 
had been called to the additional provision for submarine boats in the 
French naval programme, and a statement will be made when the 
estimates are laid before the House.’ 4 

The result, then, is that we are still in the position in which we 
were left by Mr. Goschen’s last statement. We have to conclude 
that no experiments have been or will be made, and we are still 
without the explanations which many of us regard as too long 
delayed. All that we know is that three months hence the First 
Lord’s statement will contain for the first time a reference to the 
topic. 

In the meantime we receive little additional guidance from 
experts qualified or accustomed to offer advice to the nation on naval 
affairs. The Naval Annual for 1900, published since I last wrote, 
still maintains the non-committal attitude of recent years. But it 
contains the most complete description I have seen of the French 
Narval, the latest of the French types. She navigates, we are told, 
by steam on the surface, and by electricity below water. Her 
dimensions are stated to be: Displacement 106 tons; length 
111 feet 6 inches; extreme beam 12 feet 4 inches. In the 
original project the boat was to have been propelled on the surface 
by steam machinery of 300 I.H.P., the stoking being with compressed 
coal; but it was afterwards decided to supply liquid fuel, and finally 
an engine of 250 I.H.P. was adopted with multitubular boilers, 
having five injectors for stoking with heavy petroleum. This is 
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placed near the centre of the boat, while the electric machinery is 
further aft. The following are details of the speed and range of the 
boat: On the surface, 252 miles at a speed of 11 knots, with 
23 hours’ duration, or 624 miles at 8 knots, with 78 hours’ duration ; 
submerged, 25 miles at 8 knots, 72 miles at 5 knots. When navi- 
gating upon the surface, the petroleum motor will drive dynamos 
and recharge the accumulators, thus extending the range. She is 
double. The inner plating is thicker than the outer, and in the 
intervening space sea-water circulates freely, the object being to 
offer greater resistance to projectiles. The armament consists of 
four Whitehead torpedoes, and there are two Dszewiecki torpedo-tubes 
on each side and towards the upper part of the boat, which launch 
the torpedoes in the direction of the beam. ‘Owing to faults 
developed in the Narval,’ says the Annual, ‘work on the Sirene and 
Triton, which are of the same class, was suspended at Cherbourg, and 
there will be no effort to multiply vessels of this type until entirely 
conclusive results have been obtained from the trials of the Narval.’ 
The four boats to be built at Rochefort are said to be of a different 
design from that of the Narval. There is only a perfunctory 
reference to the American movement, and the writers in the Naval 
Review draw no conclusions whatsoever. It would almost appear 
that, as a speaker in the French Senate said the other day, ‘the 
English do not like to speak about submarines.’ 

In the meantime we are acquiring additional information about 
French performances and proposals. The Gustave Zéde was recently 
inspected by the Minister of Marine, and the following account of his 
visit is taken from the Petit Havre, as quoted in the Times of the 
7th of November : 


The Minister went on board from a steam launch aud was accompanied by 
M. Cuvenet, Senator, Admiral Bienaimé, and some other officers. After they were 
all below, the manhole through which they had passed was closed, and the vessel 
was submerged. The operation took nine minutes, but it is said that it can be 
performed much more quickly when the boat is in movement. The submersion 
left visible a flag at each end and the tube of the periscope in the centre. The 
range of the periscope is very limited, but sufficient for a man with a practised eye 
who is familiar with the surroundings. The commander showed no hesitation in 
taking his craft out of the harbour into the open, The steam launch followed 
close in her wake. The submarine with her companion made the round of the 
warships lying in the roads, On her way she discharged one torpedo which did 
not go straight, but this is stated to have been the fault of the torpedo, and had 
nothing to do with the discharge. The boat was kept at a uniform depth through- 
out the run, her speed being nine knots, The Minister expressed himself satistied 
with the performance. 


As to French proposals, varying figures are given by various 
writers, but at the present moment the correct result appears to be as 
follows: A ‘supplemental programme’ has been, or is about to be, 


authorised which, we are told, appropriates a fixed sum to be expended 
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on the construction of submarines, submersibles, and torpedo-boats to 
be constructed within the period ending the 1st of January, 1907, but 
without indicating the number or the type. The ‘ original programme’ 
had authorised an expenditure of 68,300,000 francs for the building of 
112 torpedo-boats and 26 submarine boats. The latter were to be begun 
in the following order: 2 in 1900, 8 in 1901, 8 in 1902, and 8 in 1903. 
TheChamber has now voted a supplementary credit of 50 million francs, 
which is expected to provide for the construction of 49 torpedo-boats 
and 18 submarines ; of the submarines, 4 are to be begun in 1901, 8 in 
1904, and 6 in 1905. Provision is thus made for the building of 44 new 
submarine and submersible boats, all of which, it is said, ought to be 
completed before the end of the year 1906. In addition, therefore, 
to an anticipated flotilla of 300 torpedo-boats ready for service on the 
date mentioned, the last French programme appears to contemplate a 
total of 56 submarines or submersibles, of which 4 are already completed, 
2 are under trials, 6 are to be completed in 1901, 2 in 1902, and 42 
in the period between 1902 and 1906.' 

The object of these remarkable preparations appears only too 
clearly in the Parliamentary debates. The Senate discussed the 
proposed increase of the Fleet on the 4th of December. A good 
deal has been heard of that sitting in this country, for it was then 
that General Mercier delivered a now notorious speech. But 
General Mercier’s fantastic schemes are of little significance when 
compared with the calm and universal assumption that England is 
the enemy, and that it is only common prudence to prepare for a 
naval war with England. And in that war submarines are to play 
an important part. Nor is the public confidence in the submarine 
weakened by a frank recognition of its present limitations. The 
general sense of the French debates appears to me to be well expressed 
by the Reporter in the following words. 

A l'heure actuelle nous sommes certes tous partisans du sous-marin ; j’en suis 
aussi partisan que quiconque, mais il faut reconnaitre qu'il est un peu trop encore 
le bateau de l'avenir. En attendant qu’il puisse faire disparaitre tous les cuirassés 
il faut bien reconnaitre qu’actuellement le sous-marin est une arme dont on ne 
peut encore étre sir, ou du moins dont on ne peut se servir que dans des circon- 
stances spéciales. Du moment oii ces armes nouvelles qui seront, je le répéte, celles 
de l’avenir—nous n’en savons pourtant rien encore—ne sont pas les armes 
effectives actuelles, il n’ y a qu'une chose & faire, c’est d’accepter ce que demande 
le conseil de la marine et d’attendre, pour substituer aux armes que yous demande 
la marine des engins nouveaux, que l'avenir leur ait donné la force et la valeur 
que certains veulent déja leur attribuer.* 


Finally, according to the Paris correspondent of the Morning 
Leader, M. Lockroy contemplates the use of submarines as trans- 
ports for the English invasion, just as Mr. Holland, in the article 
referred to below, predicts that they will in a short time become the 


1 Petit Parisien, the 13th of December, 1900. 
2 Journal Offcie!. Debate in the Senate, the 4th of December, 1900. 
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regular vehicle for the ordinary cross-channel traffic in time of peace. 
M. Lockroy’s idea of invading England is neither Bonaparte’s nor 
General Mercier’s. ‘Submarines of the Gustave Zede type,’ he says, 
‘but of three times the tonnage of the present ones, would be the 
best means of transport ; for it would be practically impossible, owing 
to the difficulty of illuminating the water under the surface, to 
make submarine destroyers.’ But he reassures us by the observa- 
tion that ‘ England would begin to fortify her coasts directly France 
put such submarines on the stocks.’* Possibly Mr. Holland’s pre- 
diction inspired M. Lockroy’s theory, but the parallelism at any 
rate is curious and instructive. 

Next to, or even more than, the French, the American type, as 
represented in the Holland, has attracted public attention in this 
country. The Chief Constructor of the United States Navy has 
recently published a valuable paper in which the history of sub- 
marine experiment and its present results are clearly set forth. In the 
opinion of this high authority many of the desiderata are impossible, 
according to the showing made by the Holland, which is undoubtedly 
the most advanced example. Speed equal to that of the fastest 
torpedo-boat, great radius of action, power of directing the course by 
vision against a moving object while remaining invisible below the 
surface, habitability for great length of time, unlimited quantities of 
air for power and respiration—all these, according to Admiral 
Hichborn, are unattainable, and will not be attained until some new 
way of acquiring power be discovered and until startling discoveries 
in chemistry be made. But his analysis of the positive and 
negative efficiencies of the Holland, in respect of radius of action, 
surface and submerged speed, control and direction in the vertical 
and horizontal plane, ventilation, field of vision, armament and 
protection, surface and submerged motive power, &c., yields a large 
positive quantity. ‘Its capability for performing certain well-defined 
duties seems to be as well fixed by official trials as are the capabilities 
of other types of vessels in their trials. The securing of our coasts, so 
that our fleet may be free to do its legitimate offensive work, is a most 
important duty. Can submarines do it? I never heard a naval man 
of any nationality express the opinion that any battleship in the 
world could prevent, by her gun-fire or otherwise, the approach of 
a submarine of the efficiency of the Holland, although many who 
have not seen her are quite positive that she cannot do what she does 
do and has been reported as doing by a most careful board of officers.’ 

Admiral Hichborn writes primarily with reference to the needs of 
his country, and his conclusion, after examining all the conditions and 
allowing for less than the efficiency shown on the official trials, is 
that ‘ submarines can secure our coasts more perfectly than they can 
be secured in any other way at present practicable.’ And he adds 
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some reflections from another point of view which may strike some 
of us as even more suggestive. ‘As a designer of ships,’ he says, ‘ the 
economy in leading other nations in the adoption of submarines 
appeals to me strongly. As soon as any particular kind of fighting 
craft appears in numbers sufficiently large to make the effect of that 
kind felt, it forces great modifications upon existing types. 
Whether devices can be invented whereby battleships can meet 
submarines, or whether they will continue to be vulnerable to off- 
shore attacks as now, certain it is that the general appearance of sub- 
marines will force important modifications in design, and certain it 
is that the first country to accept the modifications will enjoy great 
comparative advantage in saving in her annual Budget.’ * 

Less authoritative than Admiral Hichborn’s paper, but of more 
popular interest, is an article contributed by another American 
writer, Mr. Kimball, to the September number of Harper's Magazine. 
In Mr. Kimball’s opinion— 


The submarine has arrived. The recognition of her capabilities within her 
limited field of usefulness cannot be much longer delayed. France has grasped the 
idea of the effectiveness of the type in general, and has so far developed it that she 
has a dozen submarines on her naval register, and has provided for thirty-eight, all 
told. When she has employed them for coast defence sufficiently to make their 
potential felt it will be apparent that she will be able to send her whole cruising 
fleet against an enemy’s ships, ports, or lines of communication. Other civilised 
nations will then be found to follow her lead, as they did in the matter of torpedo- J 


boats, 


In one passage the writer appears to think that the silence of the 
British authorities is due to a desire to impede the development of 
the idea, and so to avoid the expenditure which its success would 
necessitate. But Mr. Kimball is clearly of opinion that we, too, 
must submit to the inevitable: 


Great Britain was forced to meet the inexpensive torpedo-boat with the ex- 
pensive torpedo-boat destroyer, and she will be forced to meet the submarine in 
some way not at present apparent. She accepts the truism that the best coast 
defence is the energetic attack of the enemy’s coast, and accordingly directs her policy 
towards the increase of her offensive military sea-power. But she continues to 
provide shore fortifications and mobile sea-defences for the security of her wealth 
centres and strategic positions, and, as the most practicable feature for these 
last, she will provide submarines when other nations have brought them forward. 


Still more impressive are the statements made by the inventor of 
the Holland itself. In a remarkable article in last month’s North 
American Review Mr. Holland draws a short and vivid sketch of the 
place he anticipates for the submarine in war and in peace. With 
the commercial possibilities of the submarine we are not now concerned; 
the warlike efficiency, even at the present stage of development, is 


* *The Demonstrated Success of the Submarine Boat.’ By Admiral Philip 
Hichborn. Engineering Magazine, June 1900. 
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formidable indeed, and in one important respect is likely to receive an 
immediate increase. There is, according to Mr. Holland, no defence 
possible against the existing type. ‘The submarine is indeed a sea- 
devil against which no means that we possess at present can prevail.’ 
Again: ‘ Youcan send nothing against asubmarine boat—not even itself. 
You cannot defend yourself against an attack under water except 
by running away. Wharves, shipping at anchor, the buildings in 
seaport towns, cannot runaway. Therefore the sending of a submarine 
against them means their inevitable destruction.’ And Mr. Holland 
does not hesitate to predict that nations with seaport towns will 
have to refrain from making war altogether unless the ingenuity of 
inventors comes to the rescue. 

The most striking thing, however, in this article is the positive 
statement that a new submarine is about to cross the Atlantic 
entirely under her own power. She is to go first to Bermuda (676 
miles), then to Fayal (1,880 miles), thence to Lisbon (940 miles), and 
she could just as easily do the whole distance of nearly 3,500 miles 
without any break at all. This, we presume, is the third and most 
advanced stage of the Holland type. Ifthe result of the experiments 
justifies the inventor’s confidence, there will be an end of the weighti- 
est plea in the argument against the submarine. It will be no longer 
possible to pretend that they are ‘ weapons of coast defence’ only. 

If the Daily Chronicle's Washington correspondent is right, a 
supplemental submarine programme is about to be proposed in the 
United States. ‘Congress,’ he says, ‘will be asked during the 
present Session to authorise additional submarine torpedo-boats. 
There are seven boats now under construction. The new vessels are 
to be slightly larger than those now building, and have an increased 
radius of action. They will carry five instead of three torpedoes.’ 
He takes the responsibility of adding that the naval officers who 
have been studying the question have become convinced ‘ that sub- 
marine boats will prove one of the decisive factors in future wars.’ ° 

What, then, is the situation as it appears to persons without 
special knowledge or preconceived opinions—unacquainted either 
with the policy of the Admiralty or the designs of inventors? We 
see that the United States, which fifteen years ago could come to 
no conclusion because the question was in an experimental stage,° 
are now in possession of the finest specimen of the type yct devised, 
and are making it part of their naval equipment. ‘The opinions of 
naval officers and the interests of battleship-builders have, we are 
told, blocked the way, but have not prevailed. Frauce, which led 
from the first, has still the-lead in the number of su‘nuwrines built, 


5 Daily Chronicle, the 24th of December, 1900. 
® The Board of Fortifications and Defences reported in 1886 that ‘submarine 
boats have not passed the experimental stage,’ and declined to make any reeom- 
mendation. 
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building, or financially provided for. Other nations are following 
suit—even some not named in this or in any other paper that I have 
seen—and that on the advice of English experts. In this country we 
have not as yet been permitted to know what our policy is, or 
whether we have a policy. Russia, it is said, keeps her doings 
secret, but such a course is impossible in this country. Until some 
financial provision is made in the programme attached to the Navy 
Estimates we know that nothing is being done beyond inquiry, and 
possibly experiment. A few weeks ago some of the newspapers 
reported that experiments had been begun, but the statement does 
not. appear to have been authorised, and has not been confirmed. 
Until Parliament meets again in February we are not likely to have 
any official announcement on the subject. Iam the last person who 
would desire to take the decision of such a question out of the hands 
of the Admiralty, or to use any pressure to force them to a 
premature decision. But no decision can now be described as 
premature. The question has been before them for many years. 
They must by this time be in a position to tell us authoritatively 
whether the submarine vessels have any value for ourselves or for 
our possible enemies, and if for the latter only, how we are to 
countervail them. The most satisfactory assurance we could receive 
from the Admiralty would be that the submarine is, as many 
persons in this country still maintain, an expensive toy, which is 
dangerous only to its owners. But in the face of the huge provision 
made by France, and the considerable provision made by the 
United States, it is difficult to believe that any such assurance can 
be forthcoming. There is really nothing in the recorded opinions of 
private experts which can be set against the conclusions of the Chief 
Constructor of the United States Navy or the positive statements of 
Mr. Holland. At the present time our military misfortunes have 
shaken public confidence in all our great departments, and continued 
reticence on a subject which has excited so much curiosity and 
apprehension would, I venture to think, be a mistake. If not before 
Parliament meets, at all events then, the new Admiralty, it is to 
be hoped, will take the country into its confidence. 


EDMUND ROBERTSON. 








THORNEYCROFT’S MOUNTED INFANTRY 
ON SPION KOP 


‘Varus, Varus, give me back my legions.’ 


By the 21st of January it had become evident that the high hill of 
Intawanyama or Spion Kop was the key of the Boer position, and 
that whoever held that commanding height held the road to 
Ladysmith. An assault on this hill was planned, and Thorneycroft’s 
Mounted Infantry, on account of their local knowledge, were selected 
to supply a detachment to the attacking force. The attempt was 
to be made on the night of the 22nd, but, in answer to a suggestion 
of Colonel Thorneycroft, the General decided that it should be post- 
poned until a thorough reconnaissance of the hil! had been made. 

With this object General Warren went out on the morning of 
the 23rd. 

Of the two routes to the summit, that which started from the 
direction of Trichardt’s Drift was the one which at first recommended 
itself to the General, for it was not exposed to view or fire from the 
enemy—while the other route over the south-western face of the 
mountain was visible from the Boer positions. General Warren, 
accompanied by some of his staff, reconnoitred the route from the 
side of Trichardt’s Drift ; but, when later in the day General Woodgate 
was placed in command of the enterprise, it was decided to climb the 
hill from the south-western slopes. 

On the afternoon of the 23rd the camp was moved and prepara- 
tions were made for a rendezvous in the evening to assault Spion 
Kop from the direction of Trichardt’s Drift : that is, from the south- 
eastern side of the mountain. It was not until seven o’clock at 
night that the word came that General Woodgate had decided to 
attack Spion Kop from the other side: that is, from the south-western 
side of the mountain. 

Colonel Thorneycroft rode out from camp at once, and the rough 
sketch and the hasty notes which he was then able to make in the 
fleeting moments of dusk afforded the sole information as to the 
route up the hill which the column possessed. 

He noted the landmarks—first two ‘ dongas,’ then a little to the 
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left hand a third—then straight up and a cluster of kraals—then up 
again and two trees—up again and two more trees, then a plateau, 
some steep rocks, some more trees, and a smooth green ‘ glacis’—then 
a belt of trees, and after that straight over the open to the top. 
Also a long donga seemed to run rectangularly up the mountain on 
the right hand of a column passing by the kraals and the other land- 
marks, while on the left would be a gully or ‘couloir’ which 
appeared to run down the mountain. 

It was six o’clock on a warm cloudy evening when, leaving their 
horses in camp, 180 men and eighteen officers of Thorneycroft’s 
Mounted Infantry set out for the rendezvous. 

The meeting-place was at the mouth of a long glen, which led to 
the base of the hill, and was near the main camp of General Warren’s 
force. Here the men halted, and their Colonel spoke a few words to 
them. ‘The honour of the regiment was in the hands of the men 
involved in this enterprise,’ he said, ‘and he knew he could trust 
them all to do their duty.’ 

Absolute silence must be kept, and no lights must be struck. 
When the top was reached there was to be no firing ; the bayonet only 
was to be used. 

At about half-past ten the column had assembled. It was com- 
posed of the Royal Lancaster Regiment, the Lancashire Fusiliers, 
two companies of the South Lancashire Regiment, and Thorney- 
croft’s Mounted Infantry. It moved up the gully with the 
Lancashire Fusiliers leading. 

When some half-mile had been traversed General Woodgate 
halted the leading battalion, and sent the mounted infantry ahead ;. 
and from that moment until the summit was reached the column 
was led by Colonel Thorneycroft, accompanied by Lieutenants 
Farquhar and Gordon Forbes, and Privates Shaw and Macadam, 
with 183 officers and men of their regiment behind them. Kaffir 
paths were followed leading to the kraals, which, being beyond the 
dongas and the broken ground at the base of the hill, and being on 
the hill itself, were the first and most important landmark of all. 
Near the foot of the hill a short halt was made, and scouts were sent 
out to find the kraals, which the column reached a little after mid- 
night. Here the difficulty of the ascent began: huge boulders lie 
hidden in the grass all along this side of Spion Kop, and the steep- 
ness and roughness of the route increased as the column ascended, 
The first clump of trees came in sight (the second of the Colonel's 
landmarks). The mountain seemed to change its shape: the sketch 
and the notes of the route had been made from a distance and in a 
few minutes of waning light. The long donga, which had looked as 
if it ran straight up the hill, had disappeared; but the other land- 
marks were enough, and the Colonel and his four comrades pushed 
up to the second clump of trees, keeping the hollow on their left— 
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then on to the little plateau, then to the steep rocks, while the 
column behind plodded slowly up over the grass slopes and the boulders. 
No man spoke; orders and messages were whispered. Halts were 
made for the column to close up, but the formation (‘double files’) 
was well kept, and touch was maintained throughout. 

A few yards from the column not a sound could be heard except 
the muffled rattling of boots against the rocks. 

Above the steep rocks (so steep that in many places the men 
had to use their hands) the hill flattened, as is the manner of South 
African hills, and here that thick mist which is not unusual in Natal in 
the rainy season settled on the hilltop, enveloping the column. The 
night was so dark that the fog could not render sight much more 
obscure, and the last of the landmarks were found—the green sloping 
‘ glacis ’ and the belt of trees. Here the head of the column halted 
and a broader formation was taken up, Thorneycroft’s Mounted 
Infantry from this point upwards gradually coming into line as the 
ground permitted so as to sweep round the whole face of the hill and 
avoid all possibility of missing the Boer picket. Halt after halt 
was made in order that in the mist no mistake should occur as to 
the direction of the line, and that thus the column might be 
ensured against being fired on by the enemy’s outpost from a flank— 
a contingency most unfavourable to any night attack. 

As the hill opened and flattened, section after section was hurried 
up into line, until as they were reaching the summit almost the 
whole of the ‘T.M.I.’ was in the front line, with the remainder in 
rear, and the Lancashire Fusiliers, the Royal Lancaster Regiment, 
and two companies of the South Lancashire Regiment in successive 
lines. 

And thus, in this order, with bayonets fixed, the column breasted 
the last slope of their long climb in the darkness, at a few minutes 
before 4 4.M. on the morning of the 24thof January. The continual 
halts, which had been inevitable so that their cohesion should be 
preserved and their direction maintained, had enabled every man 
to arrive at the top in full breath and strength. The silence was 
intense throughout—only the faint rumbling of the men’s boots 
and the barking of some dogs near the kraals were audible. When 
they were some twenty yards below the skyline a loud ringing voice 
calling twice in quick succession ‘ Wie da?’ pierced the stillness 
in which the column had surrounded itself throughout the long night. 
The Dutch sentry’s challenge was heard by every man near the head 
of the column, and each will remember it while his life lasts. A 
second later and the whole picket of some twenty Boers fired heavily 
—their rifles flashing irregularly through the darkness—and the 
leading line, the ‘T.M.I.,’ in obedience to an order given at the 
rendezvous, threw themselves on the ground. The firing lasted but 
a few moments, and then, when it seemed that the Dutchmen’s 
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magazines had nearly been exhausted, Colonel Thorneycroft gave the 
order for his men to charge. 

The word was caught up and passed from man to man with such 
rapidity that the order itself was drowned in the cry of the whole 
line—that fierce cry, half roar, half moan, which is called the cheer 
of the British soldier—and the whole line surged on to the summit 
together. Star shells fired from camp in answer to their cheers con- 
veyed to the men on Spion Kop the congratulations and the joy of 
the army of Natal. 

Now that the summit had been won, the general opinion amongst 
the men on the hill was that a bloodless victory had been gained. 
They thought that any resistance which might be subsequently 
made by the Boers would be silenced by our guns, which would 
assuredly be brought into position from some commanding ground 
in rear, or to left rear or right rear; that the holding of Spion Kop, 
which from below seemed a magnificent position for any army con- 
templating offensive tactics, would be the pivot on which a general 
movement would turn, and not that the little plateau on the top of 
the hill would be the cockpit in which a great battle was to be 
fought. 

The truth was that neither from the British nor from the Dutch 
side of the hill could guns be fought from the summit, and thus 
that this commanding position could never be utilised to the utmost.' 
Had it been possible for the British to place and fight heavy artillery 
on Spion Kop, Ladysmith must have been relieved; had the Boers 
been able to fire heavy guns from that eminence, no further attack 
by the British on the range which runs from Acton Homes to 
Brakfontein would have been possible. 

The task of the men on the hill now was to secure themselves as 
best they could during the short hour which intervened between 
4.30 and daylight. The plateau was found to be some 900 yards 
broad by 500 long. No survey had been made of it in the long years 
of peace which preceded the war. 

It was therefore impossible, without going over the ground, to 
know which positions commanded a field of fire, and the thick mist 
which enveloped the summit altogether precluded a study of the 
ground. The utmost that could be done was to fortify the ridge 
line. Picks and spades had been brought up the hill by the R.E. 
Company, but the ground was so hard and rocky that they could 


' Extract from Times, the 4th of May, 1900. ‘A Visit to Spion Kop :’— 

‘ Wherever the Boers thought entrenchments would be of use to them, there they 
had dug them; but on Spion Kop—a most commanding position, from which, had 
they worked guns from it, they would have rendered Warren’s crossing impossible— 
there was no trace of anything more than the slightest temporary breastwork, . . . 
and for this there can be but one reason, namely, that they recognised the hill to be 
untenable for attacker or defender.’ 
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hardly be used at all. Toa man standing on the crest line in that 
mist it seemed as if the ground beyond shelved gently away, afford- 
ing a commanding field of fire. It was not until several hours later, 
when the fog disappeared, that it was seen that some !50 yards 
beyond the summit line the plateau broke sharply off, and that an 
enemy could, completely unseen, creep up to the rocks at the edge 
and pour in fire from the left front, from the front, and from the 
right front at this point-blank range upon the defenders of the actual 
crest line. 

No man on the top of Spion Kop, in the conditions which obtained 
at 4.30 on the morning of the 24th of January, could know this 
peculiarity of the hill. 

A narrow shelter trench was scraped along the ridge line, forming 
a protection sufficiently adequate against rifle fire from an enemy in 
front, but utterly inadequate as against shell fire. The only stones 
available for such a purpose were great boulders fast embedded in 
the hard ground, which could not be moved into position in the 
limited time before daylight. 

The trench as it was when dawn broke measured from end to 
end about 200 yards, and towards its western end was slightly 
bent into an obtuse angle. It was facing what was thought to 
be the Boer position, and General Woodgate allotted to the corps 
their sections of the defences. Thorneycroft’s Mounted Infantry 
took up the left and the obtuse angle, on their right were the 
Lancashire Fusiliers, and to the right again was the Royal Lancaster 
Regiment. 

The fog not merely rendered it impossible to select such defences 
as would command a field of fire: it made it utterly fruitless to 
attempt to see what lay beyond the actual hill itself, and thus to 
anticipate from which direction the enemy’s fire would have to be 
encountered. Hence it was inevitable (considering the formidable 
positions held by the enemy all along the ridge of hills) that the 
defences of Spion Kop should prove to be enfiladed by the enemy’s 
fire from some points. For the seizing of Spion Kop had, in a 
sense, cut the enemy’s line. Had it been possible to retain the hill 
the entire Boer position must have become untenable; but the 
column which had carried the hill was now destined to meet an 
enemy which, everywhere entrenched, enveloped it on three sides— 
had now to struggle with the entire Boer force which, oceupied with 
no other attack, turned its concentrated efforts to the task of driving 
General Woodgate’s men off the narrow exposed hilltop. 

Had Spion Kop been immediately used as a pivot upon which a 
general movement on the range had been made, the defenders of the 
hill would have been relieved. Forced to bear the brunt, hour after 
hour, of the concentrated attacks of an enveloping enemy, who was 
admirably protected by his defences, while they themselves were 
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completely exposed, the task of the men on Spion Kop—to hold 
their ground for the day—must not be called less than heroic. 

It was forty minutes after the summit had been won when dawn 
began to break. A Boer field-cornet rode up in the half-light to 
inspect his picket. Not till he was within a few yards of the group 
of men scraping up the ground did he see his mistake. Then he 
turned sharply and kicked his pony into a gallop, while the men ran 
to their rifles and shot at him as he rode away. Scouts were pushed 
forward to the edge of the plateau, and a few ponies were found 
belonging to the Boer picket. The nature of the ground began 
to stand revealed, and it was evident that the true crest was 
not the highest line, but that 180 yards lower the hill broke pre- 
cipitously off. A party of K.E. was pushed forward in order to 
make the crest line defensible, and a screen of outposts was sent to 
protect the working party. During these minutes there were several 
outbursts of rifle fire from the enemy. Work on the crest was about 
to be done, when at 7.30 the fog lifted and a heavy fire opened 
from the Boers, under which the working party and the outposts 
had to be withdrawn to the small wall and entrenchment 180 yards in 
their rear. The enemy’s rifle fire immediately began to be very severe, 
especially from the trenches on the hill known as ‘Green Hill’ to 
the N.W., and almost simultaneously three guns and one *‘ pom-pom’ 
opened fire from platforms cut in the side of this so-called ‘ Green 
Hill’ at a range of about 3,000 yards. The enemy’s trenches and 
gun emplacements were the result of many days’ work. They had 
been made, not with the purpose of rendering Spion Kop untenable, 
but in order to bar the approach of any force about to relieve Lady- 
smith by the avenue afforded by the so-called Trichardt’s Drift 
Ladysmith road. 

It at once became evident that the little wall and entrenchment 
afforded no adequate field of fire. Detachments were therefore sent 
out to the further crest in front—forty men under Captain Bettington 
and Lieutenant Grenfell going to the left, and some twenty, under 
Captains Petre and Knox-Gore and Lieutenant. F. Ellis, going to the 
left front. Detachments of the Lancashire Fusiliers went out to the 
right front, and of the Royal Lancaster Regiment to the right. 

The remainder of Thorneycroft’s Mounted Infantry stayed in 
the entrenchment with their Colonel. It was a few minutes before 
eight o’clock when General Woodgate, accompanied by a staff officer, 
was walking around the hill. He came to the angle of the entrench- 
ment at which Colonel Thorneycroft was, and someone reminded 
him that it was bad to walk about under the heavy fire. It was 
explained to him what measures had been taken for the defence of 
the hill. As the General was walking away he was mortally 
wounded in the head. The command then devolved on Colone} 
Crofton, Royal Lancaster Regiment. 
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At about eight o’clock the enemy’s rifle and shell fire became 
more intense. The naval guns on ‘Gun Hill’ by Trichardt’s Drift 
answered, but the Boer guns were so well masked under the sharp 
edge of the ‘Green Hill’ that the British shells never touched 
them. The wall of the ‘Green Hill’ was so steep that they either 
exploded against the hillside or flew over the hilltop and beyond. 

In the front of the entrenchment on Spion Kop a long neck 
stretches slightly downhill, connecting the plateau with a steep rocky 
knoll, of which the summit is some 800 yards in a direct line from the 
British position. From trenches on this knoll the Boer riflemen 
were bringing heavy fire to bear on the little plateau of Spion 
Kop. 

The ridge of this narrow neck, which, sloping gradually down 
and then up, connects Spion Kop with this knoll, could be covered 
by the fire of the outposts, but the sides of the neck and of the 
plateau of Spion Kop itself were so steep that no man on the 
summit of Spion Kop could see the Boers who, creeping along the 
precipitous mountain-sides, were, in complete cover, stalking up 
to the crest line; for the Boer fire was so intense that it was 
impossible for any man to stand up and look over the edge of the 
steep hill and live. The defenders of the advanced crest line were 
exposed to rifle fire from the ‘ Green Hill,’ from the knoll, and from 
the slopes which stretch towards Brakfontein : that is, from their left 
front, front, right, and right rear. 

By nine o’clock it had become clear that some Boers, creeping 
up through the blind ground along the sides of the neck and of 
the hill itself, were establishing themselves behind rocks on the 
edge of the plateau. These were being every moment reinforced, 
and were especially in growing numbers about the right front. 
Simultaneously the firing line on the crest kept calling for 
reinforcements, and as their cries reached the men behind the little 
wall, help was dribbled forward to them, and thus the strength of 
some sixty men in the firing line of the Mounted Infantry was 
maintained. 

The Boers who had established themselves behind the rocks 
to the right front brought a deadly enfilade fire at short range on 
the men who were occupying the left front crest line. Of these the 
section of Thorneycroft’s Mounted Infantry under Lieutenants Hill- 
Trevor and MacCorquodale* was the nearest to the enemy and the 
most exposed to the terrific flanking fire. All these men and their 
officers were at once killed. On the left of Hill-Trevor was 
Grenfell’s section, and what these men saw is best described by 
Sergeant Just (T.M.I.), who was one of them. ‘The fire now began 
to be something awful,’ he says. ‘It seemed as if nothing could 


? Lieut. MacCorquodale had arrived at the front from England in the darkness of 
the 23rd of January, anc was killed soon after daylight on the 24th. 
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live. Privates Kingsford and Warner were shot, two men whom 
their companions will long miss. Kingsford was a few yards off me 
on my left when I last saw him, smoking. Warner had ju-t tied up 
a man’s wound, and had scarcely done so when he was shot through 
thehead. Lieutenant Grenfell was wounded in the leg, remarking to 
me, “ That’s all right, it’s not much”; then, a few minutes after- 
wards, he was shot in the arm. I was just going to bind up his arm 
when, remembering that he had been shot by Boers who were creeping 
up to the right rear, Mr. Grenfell said, “I can get on all right, 
Sergeant Just ; you shoot those men.” I therefore went on shooting 
from behind a rock, and had fired three times when a bullet hit 
Lieutenant Grenfell in the head, killing him.’ 

Then Sergeant Just was himself hit by a shell in his side. 

At about ten o'clock General Woodgate, though mortally 
wounded, sent his last message to General Warren. It was received 
by a certain Albert Large, marine signaller attached to the naval 
brigade detachment from H.M.S. Terrible, and was as follows :— 

‘ Weare between a terrible cross-fire and can barely hold our own. 
Water is badly needed. Help us.’ 

At the word ‘crossfire’ the heliograph was smashed by a shell, 
but the signaller continued and finished the message with a flag— 
a perfectly accurate message, expressed in words as strong as those 
mistakenly attributed to Colonel Crofton a little later in the day (see 
below, p. 48). 

About this time the cries of the men on the crest line for reinforce- 
ments became more frequent. Desperate shouts of ‘Reinforce the 
right ’—‘ Reinforce the left "—-were borne back to the ears of their 
comrades in the entrenchment. It was evident that a certain stretch of 
rocks on the ridge line to the right front was unoccupied by our 
men, and that, if the Dutchmen succeeded in establishing themselves 
there, the positions of the right, the front, and the left front would 
become even more untenable. Lieutenant Sargeant, T.M.I. (Indian 
Staff Corps),* was told to take twenty men of his company and to rush 
out and hold these rocks. The men rose and ran for their cover. 
They held their places there for some minutes, though but a few 
yards away from the enemy, who behind rocks on the crest line 
were pouring fire into them from their right. It is told in the 
regiment that Private Bradford ran for a rock and, raising himself, 
pushed his rifle over the top of it, preparing to shoot. As he did so, 
a Boer who had taken cover on the other side of the rock, and who 
was unaware of Bradford’s presence, simultaneously put up his 
rifle to fire. The end of Bradford’s rifle touched his enemy’s breast, 
and, as he started with astonishment at the sudden sight, he un- 
intentionally pulled the trigger and shot the Boer. 


* Lieut. Sargeant died of cholera in India in July, on his way to rejoin his native 
regiment. 
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In a few minutes the Dutchmen, creeping round Lieutenant 
Sargeant’s right in numbers, brought such a deadly fire to bear on 
him that he and his men were forced to fall back to the trench with 
a loss of half their number. The rocks at which they had been were 
immediately occupied by the Boers, who began to bring an intoler- 
able cross-fire on to the men on the left of the crest line. Seeing 
this, Colonel Thorneycroft shouted that every available man left in 
the entrenchment and behind the wall was to charge with him, All 
that he had left were some twenty men of his own corps—the rest of 
the two hundred had all been dribbled out in sections to reinforce 
the firing line on the crest beyond. He had further some twenty 
men of the Lancashire Fusiliers, and at the head of this little band 
he ran out across the fire-zone towards the rocks beyond. As he ran 
he saw that a little to his left Captain Knox Gore and Lieutenant 
Flower Ellis were standing behind a rock on the crest line, firing 
They had no one left living by them as they stood amidst the bodies of 
their men trying to keep down the flanking fire which raked them 
from their right. Knox Gore shouted to his Colonel, pointing to his 
right, but his words were inaudible in the uproar. Immediately 
afterwards he was shot dead. I lower Ellis still continued coolly firing 
from behind the rock, and was never afterwards seen alive. Near by 
Lieutenant Newnham, who had been hit in two places, was bleeding to — 
death. He had propped himself on a rock, and was going on firing 
when a third bullet killed him. 

As the Colonel and the forty men behind him ran towards the 
rocks the fire they passed through was so intolerable that they 
dropped and shot just where they were in the open. In a few 
moments the Boer fire, turned upon them from right and left and 
from the front, had become so intense that the survivors began to 
dribble back to the trench, and the charge had fallen back. As he 
ran back Colonel Thorneycroft slipped and fell, twisting his knee, 
and those who saw it called to one another that he was dead. For 
many minutes he lay behind a stone, shouting to the men in the 
entrenchments that it was all right, and that he was well and would 
join them soon. 

On the right front and right the men of the Royal Lancaster 
and Lancashire Fusiliers were also being dribbled out to reinforce 
the firing line on the crest. An officer of the Lancashire Fusiliers 
rose from the trench to lead his men—he was hit and fell dead. 
Lieutenant Wade (Lancaster Regiment) ran out to take his place, 
falling dead by his side. 

Lieutenant Nixon, of the same regiment, thinking that Wade was 
merely wounded, rose to fetch him out of the fire-zone. As he reached 
him he was severely wounded, but kept strength enough to crawl 
back into the trench. 

Major Ross, of the same regiment, had been left in the doctor’s 
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hands in camp. He was suffering acutely from dysentery and unable 
to walk when the column marched uf the hill on the night of the 
23rd of January. Rumours of the desperate conflict in which his 
regiment was involved must have reached the hospital tent in which 
the sick man lay, for at three o'clock that afternoon the orderly 
reported that his bed was empty. How his gallant spirit drove his 
weak body up the long climb, across the lead-swept plateau, and 
into the firing line no man knows, for none then saw him; but at 
dusk his body was found on the crest where his company had 
struggled through the day. 

At about 10.30 Colonel Crofton, who had taken the General’s 
place, gave the following message to the signalling officer, Captain 
Martin (Royal Lancaster Regiment) :—‘ General Woodgate killed; 
reinforcements urgently needed.’ This wording of a message which 
correctly described the situation is certified both by Colonel Crofton 
and by Captain Martin themselves. It was not written down, 
owing to the exigencies of the moment, and was apparently 
altered in transmission, for the above was not the wording of the 
message which General Warren is said to have received.‘ 

At about a quarter to twelve the situation was extremely critical. 
The enemy had established themselves on the crest line along the 
centre and on the right, and the survivors of Captain Petre’s men 
were in an impossible position. They fell back to some rocks mid- 
way between their original position and the entrenchment. Their 
places on the crest line were at once filled by Boers, and the men ia 
the entrenchment were fired on from their left front at a range of 
150 yards. Here the Boers at once propped the body of one of the 
T.M.I. above the rocks, so as to misdirect our fire. All the time the 
guns on ‘Green Hill’ raked the little plateau of the fat-topped hill 
from end to end. 

It was about this time, when Colonel Thorneycroft lay behind the 
entrenchment with some thirty men around him, that somebody said 
to him, ‘Here’s a messenger, and a man ran up with his lips 
shaped to speak. He was shot dead through the eye, and fell across 
the Colonel’s legs with his message undelivered. A few minutes 
after this Lieutenant Rose (Thorneycroft’s Mounted Infantry) * 
crept up behind a rock close at hand and shouted through the 
uproar, ‘Sir C. Warren has heliographed to say that you are 
in command. You are a General.’ He added that the right was 
hard pressed, but that he had seen reinforcements on their way up 
the hill. 

The Colonel sent him to order the first reinforcements to go to 
the right. This message from General Warren, not being written, 
admitted of misunderstanding. It was clear from it that Colonel 


* The message when received read as follows :—‘ Reinforce at once or all is lost.’ 
5’ Lieut. Rose died of enteric fever in March at Pietermaritzburg. 
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Thorneycroft was in command of Spion Kop; but it was not then 
made clear that he had been granted the rank of Brigadier-General. 

The conflict raged as before. Only a stretch of some 150 yards 
now separated the men in the entrenchment from the Boers on the 
crest line. The raking fire from the guns on Green Hill and the 
belts of shells from the ‘ pom-poms,’ the rifle fire from the knoll, 
from Green Hill, from Brakfontein, and from the crest line itself, 
made it impossible for any man to live except under cover, and 
turned the little plateau into a terrific fire-zone of such density as 
has never been surpassed in the history of war. Only those who 
were on Spion Kop know how ferocious can be the fire of a numerous 
enemy entrenched in commanding and enveloping positions, equipped 
with an untouched artillery admirably served, on to an open space 
crowded with defenders who are within the most effective range— 
only those men know how nerve-shattering are the influences of such 
a fire when protracted hour after hour. 

Other troops have undoubtedly faced a fire of equal ferocity, but 
under other conditions. The Russians at Plevna, the Prussians at 
St. Privat, the Dervishes at Omdurman, were, according to the law 
of percentages, in greater physical danger; but their ordeal did not 
last for every minute of a long summer day. Moreover, to move 
forward and attack is less trying to a man than to lie still and try to 
stop wondering, not whether he can escape death, but for how many 
more seconds he can posssibly live. 

Colonel Crofton was in the right-hand end of the trench. He saw 
a company of the South Lancashire Regiment running back from the 
crest towards him. He rose and screamed to their officer, ‘ What on 
earth are you doing? Advance, sir, advance.’ The officer answered 
that the Boers were creeping up close to the crest line and ‘ were 
about to surrender.’ As he spoke a young bugler who happened to 
be standing near Colonel Crofton and who had heard the words 
spoken, without any order given, stood upright and sounded the 
‘advance,’ which, clearly heard above the uproar, carried the whole 
company back into its position on the crest. 

It was one o’clock. A soldier near to Colonel Thorneycroft in the 
angle of the entrenchment drew his attention to some movement 
which was going on on the right of the entrenchment, some fifty 
yards away. ‘The stretch of wall in between was unoccupied. The 
soldier said, ‘ By God, they’re surrendering!’ and this was what was 
happening :—About forty men of mixed regiments (amongst whom 
was no man of the Mounted Infantry) were standing up in the 
entrenchment with their empty arms raised. Their rifles lay at 
their feet, and their hands were in the air, while coming up the 
slope towards them were three Boers. Other Boers were following 
these behind. The three in front turned and beckoned to their 
comrades to come on, and all were waving small pocket-handkerchiefs. 
Vor. XLIX—No. 287 E 
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The leader of the Boers was only about thirty yards away from 
Colonel Thorneycroft. He was a Transvaaler, by name de Kock, 
and I continue the story of what then happened as he himself 
described it to a British officer in the Biggarsberg laager in April. 

‘We had got up and we should have had the whole hill,’ he said ; 
‘the English were about to surrender, and we were all coming up, 
when a great big, angry, red-faced soldier ran out of the trench on our 
right and screamed out, “ I’m the Commandant here : take your men 
back to h—ll, sir; there’s no surrender ;” and then there was ten 
minutes mélée.’ 

It was just such a trick as the Boers love. Profiting by the 
shattered morale of a small body of men who had lost their officers, 
the Boers were hoping to start a discussion, and gain time for more 
and more men to creep up into the ‘dead’ ground behind them. 

The ‘ great big soldier’ was Colonel Thorneycroft, who, grasping 
the situation, ran forward to the Boer and then back to hismen. He 
called to the thirty men remaining with him in the trench to follow 
instantly whatever he did, and ‘not to hesitate a second.’ Then, 
to use the words of one of them, ‘ having made up their minds to 
clear, they cleared,’ and the little band rushed back across the open 
ground to the big rocks at the other end of the plateau, which stand 
above where the ‘ dressing station’ was, leaving the Boers and their 
crowd of prisoners behind them, while the Boers were not so much 
engaged in the discussion as to lose the opportunity of shooting at 
the men of Thorneycroft’s Mounted Infantry as they ‘ cleared’ across 
the open at thirty yards range. 

Then, behind the shelter of the great boulders above the ‘ dress- 
ing station,’ the men were re-formed, and faced about and swept the 
plateau with their fire. As they did so, the first company of reinforce- 
ments, the Middlesex Regiment, breasted the topof the hill. Shouting 
to these and to his own thirty men, Colonel Thorneycroft rushed them 
all across the plateau, reoccupying the entrenchment and the crest 
line beyond, the Boers retiring down the hill with their prisoners. 

The men on the left of the crest line had, alone of all those on 
the crest, been able to hold their ground throughout the day. They 
had been equally distant from their supports in the entrenchments, 
but their right had been protected by a fold in the ground which 
runs rectangularly from the crest line towards the entrenchment, 
and at about two o'clock they were reinforced by some of the Imperial 
Light Infantry. 

The left of the crest was in no jeopardy, the front and right had 
been regained, and the commanding officer took up his position by 
a rock just in rear of the entrenchment, whence he could direct the 
flow of reinforcements which had now at last just begun to set in. 
Company after company of the Middlesex Regiment was sent to each 
threatened point, and thus the whole line was once again held. 
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It was about 2.30 p.m. It had become evident to the Dutch 
that although they might establish themselves on the crest line by 
creeping up through the ‘dead’ ground, still they could never in 
this way drive the English from the hilltop; for if our men had 
been again driven from the crest line and entrenchment, they could 
always occupy the rocks above the dressing station at the other end 
of the plateau—rocks which afforded an admirable protection and a 
good field of fire. 

They saw that unless the English could be demoralised by shell 
fire they could never get the hill, and so from about 2.30 p.m. till 
dark they maintained a fierce effort to shell the troops off the hill. 

Up to this time each man on the hilltop had been engaged in a 
desperate struggle to keep his ground. For the commanding officer, 
most of all, the conflict had been one into which all his thoughts and 
strength, all his soul and body, had been thrown; but now that 
some reinforcements had come, he had time to write a short 


despatch :— 
Spion Kop, 2.30 P.M. 
From Colonel Thorneycroft to Gen. Sir C. Warren. 


Hung on till last extremity with the old force ; some of the Middlesex are here 
now, and I have the Dorsets coming up, but the force is really inadequate to hold 
so large a perimeter. The enemy’s guns to north-west sweep the whole of the 
top of the hill; they also have guns to east. Cannot you bring artillery fire to 
bear on the north-west guns? What reinforcements can you send to hold the 
hill to-night? We are badly in need of water. There are many killed and 
wounded. If you wish to really make a certainty of the hill for the night, you 
must send more infantry and attack the enemy’s guns. 


General Talbot Coke, part of whose brigade was on the hilltop, 
and who himself was by the trees on the hillside, stopped and read 
this despatch, and added the following :— 

I have seen the above and have ordered the Scottish Rifles and the King’s 
Royal Rifles to reinforce. The Middlesex Regiment, the Dorset Regiment, the 
Imperial Light Infantry have also gone up. Bethune’s Mounted Infantry, 120 
strong, also reinforced. We appear to be holding our own at present. 

Tanot Coxs. 


At about three o’clock the Scottish Rifles came up the hill, and 
were pushed up on the right and left flanks by companies as they 
arrived, and as they were required at the moment. For word kept 
coming to the commanding officer ‘to reinforce the right,’ or ‘to 
reinforce the left,’ and companies were directed to threatened points. 
It was impossible to keep regiments together. 

Some discussion arose at this time as to who was in command of 
Spion Kop, for Colonel Cooke, of the Scottish Rifles, was senior to 
Colonel Thorneycroft. In order to settle this point Colonel Cooke 
went to find General Talbot Coke, whose brigade was now on the 
hill, and who was by the trees on the hillside. General Talbot 
Coke declared that Colonel Hill, of the Middlesex Regiment, was 
E2 
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in command, but very shortly afterwards it was ascertained for 
certain that Colonel Thorneycroft had been put in command of Spion 
Kop. To the reader the question of the command of the hill may 
appear a somewhat theoretical question; for it would seem that 
whoever was commanding the crest line and directing the reinforce- 
ments was holding the whole hill. 

At about 3.30 the enemy opened fire from two guns and two 
‘pom-poms’ from the Brakfontein hills to the east, thus sweeping 
the plateau from east and west and enfilading the trenches. From 
four o’clock to about 6.30, shells fell on the plateau at the rate of some 
seven per minute. Ammunition was continually distributed to the 
firing line on the crest, and many lives were lost in the task, but 
no further attempt was made by the Boers to rusb the hill. The 
rifle fire was very close, and as intense as ever, but the Boers’ chief 
hope seemed to be to shell the force off the hilltop. Moreover, it 
must be recorded that the men on the crest were fired on by mistake 
by one of our own field guns from the valley, which burst shrapnel 
amongst them for a considerable time. 

At about four o’clock Colonel Bethune (16th Lancers), who was 
in camp in the valley, also sought to find Colonel Talbot Coke, in 
order that he might volunteer to take his men to assist Colonel 
Thorneycroft. He realised the desperate nature of the conflict 
which was raging on the little hilltop. The Tenth Brigade was by now 
on the summit of Spion Kop, and Colonel Bethune found General 
Coke by the trees on the hillside. 

Towards sundown the men of the old force were completely 
exhausted. Since six on the night of the 25rd they had been 
continuously under arms; they had had absolutely no water and 
no food. Many of them had been served out with six-pound tins of 
beef the day before, which they could not carry up the hill, and had, 
with an improvidence frequently seen, thrown away. Of the lack 
of water General Woodgate had spoken as early as ten o'clock; 
a few tins of water had since then been brought up on the backs of 
mules. Of these more than half had been spilt, for the mules had 
fallen down the hillside ; and the rest was inadequate for the hospital. 

The intolerable strain of the shell fire and rifle fire had told on 
the stoutest. Amongst the prisoners taken by the Boers from the 
right of the entrenchment on Spion Kop was an officer. When he 
arrived in Pretoria on the following day his fellow-captives went 
out to meet him, anxious to get the news. One asked,‘ How’s my 
brother?’ His answer was, ‘DEAD.’ Another asked, ‘ How is my 
brother?’ His answer was, ‘Dead, dead; everybody’s dead; the 
British Army is all dead.’ And for a month no other answer to every 
question put to him could an averagely sane and healthy and strong 
and brave young English officer give to all who spoke to him. Such 
had been the strain of the 24th of January. 
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Thorneycroft’s Mounted Infantry had lost more than half their 
number and more than three-fourths of their officers; and now the 
rest of the men were falling asleep from exhaustion where they lay 
behind the rocks, and many were slain and wounded while they 
slept. 

At 6.30 Colonel Thorneycroft sent the following despatch to 
General Warren : 


The troops which marched up here last night are quite done up (the Lancashire 
Fusiliers, Royal Lancashire Regiment, and Thorneycroft’s Mounted Infantry). 
They have had no water, and ammunition is running short. 1 consider that even 
with the reinforcements which have arrived it is impossible to permanently hold 
this place so long as the enemy’s guns can play on the hill. They have three long- 
range guns, three of shorter range, and several Maxim-Nordenfelts, which have 
swept the whole of the plateau since 8 a.m. I have not been able to ascertain the 
casualties, but they have been very heavy, especially in the regiments which came 
up last night. I request instructions as to what course I am to adopt. The enemy 
are now (6.30) firing heavily from both flanks (rifle, shell, and Nordenfelt), while a 
heavy rifle fire is being kept up on the front. It is all I can do to hold my own, 
If my casualties go on at the present rate, I shall barely hold out the night. 

A large number of stretcher-bearers should be sent up, and also all the water 
possible. 


The situation is critical. 


As night closed in, some hour later, the commanding officer on the 


hilltop seems to have determined to come to some decision on his own 
part. He had held on throughout the day, hoping for the presence or 
the instructions of a superior officer. His men had done all that was 
humanly possible. Their conduct had been little short of heroic. 
No one could ask them to do more. Even their steadfastness, great 
as it had shown itself, could not stand the strain of another such 
day. Had the leaders on the hilltop been supported by the know- 
ledge that some practical steps were being taken to help them with 
fresh troops, ammunition, water, and food, immediately the darkness 
fell, and that serviceable guns could be got up the hill in the night, 
then their decision would have been a different one from that which 
was inevitable in the circumstances. They had no such knowledge. 
No order or instruction or acknowledgment of his despatches seems to 
have reached the officer commanding throughout that long day, and 
no general officer other than General Woodgate had ever set foot 
upon the hilltop. Colonel Thorneycroft summoned the senior 
officers to a consultation. It was held in the dark, in the hollow by 
the ‘ dressing station,’ and lasted but three or four minutes. The 
commanding officer merely said: ‘I should like to ask officers their 
views. It seems to me to be impossible to continue to hold on to 
the hill.” All expressed their agreement. There was no dissentient 
voice, and Colonel Thorneycroft decided to retire. 

It was known that one mountain battery was on its way up the 
hill, but it was clear to everyone on Spion Kop that this could never 
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live under the long-range fire of the Boer guns, and under the close 
rifle fire. Even the machine guns of the mounted infantry could not 
be brought into action, and never could be brought out of the cover 
by the ‘dressing station.’ If the fire was so hot that machine guns 
could not live, what would have become of even mountain guns, had 
they been sent up? The Boer artillery was placed in such positions 
that the fire of our big guns could not be brought to bear upon 
it irom the lower slopes near General Warren’s camp, and while it 
remained in these positions Spion Kop was untenable. In order to 
silence the Dutch guns it would be necessary that such a road should 
be made up the hill as would allow the passage of the naval guns 
from camp. It was the general opinion of officers on the hill that 
the making of such a road would have necessitated several days’ 
work at the hands of a large number of sappers ; and, at the lowest 
estimate, that ten to twelve hours of hard work would be needed 
before even a field gun could be brought up the hill. Now the 
nearest gun of any weight was one naval twelve-pounder, which, 
according to the testimony of Lieutenant James, R.N., who was in 
charge of it, arrived at the drift near the base of the hill at midnight. 
That is to say, if it was to be of any service in next day’s conflict, a 
road would have to be begun and finished, and the gun be dragged 
up in the five hours of darkness which remained, an achievement of 
an impossibility perfectly manifest to all who know the steepness of 
this side of the hill near its summit. But of the truth of this state- 
ment the hill itself affords the best evidence, and stands an incon- 
testable argument which will long survive any controversy. 

At about 11 p.m. Colonel Thorneycroft was walking round the 
crest line on the hilltop, and found one detachment of his men in 
the same position which they had held on the left throughout the 
day. He congratulated their officer, Captain Boyd Wilson, on 
being alive, and Captain Wilson asked him ‘where the regiment 
was. He answered, ‘There’s no regiment left, and we shall have 
to go down now.’ 

It were well to consider the resources of the commanding 
officer. 

It was eleven o'clock at night ; there was still no word from below ; 
it was probable that if he remained he would have to fight as fiercely 
to-morrow, and in no better condition than he had fought to-day. 
The force was not equipped with entrenching tools. The ground 
was so rocky that it was impossible to make cover from shell fire 
with the ordinary picks and shovels; and, in the absence of any 


* Extract from log-book of Lieut. James, R.N., commanding naval guns :— 
‘On the 24th of January two naval 12-pounders arrived at the howitzer battery 
north of Trichard’s Drift, about 6 P.M., and between 8.30 and 9 o’clock one gun went 
forward to just beyond, and close to, the last drift in front of Spion Kop, arriving 
there at 12 midnight. 
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order or information from below, this was a most weighty considera- 
tion. The officer commanding must have felt that he had to rely 
entirely on his own resources for the next day, and that his own 
resources had become lamentably insufficient to meet the emergencies 
of another such day as the 24th of January had been. 

Moreover, his other resources were exhausted—the strength of 
the men, their water and food. Ammunition also was running very 
short. 

It was his duty to provide for the force for which he was respon- 
sible, and to contemplate as if it were a certainty having to pass 
through another day like the last. It is possible that the Boers may 
have withdrawn their laagers in consequence of the steadfastness with 
which Spion Kop was held ; but no general retirement of their men 
took place. A few commandoes may have retreated in the night, 
but by the next day they were replaced by others of greater strength 
and their artillery was increased. 

When the troops had marched off, and at 11.30 rM., came the 
very first and only message which Colonel Thorneycroft seems to have 
received throughout the whole day. It was brought by Mr. Winston 
Churchill, South African Light Horse, and was as follows :— 


To General Thorneycroft. 

Officer commanding troops will be glad to know through Lieut. Winston 
Churchill, S.A.L.H., who takes this note, what is your view of the situation, and 
what steps should be taken for the defence of the hill. 


To which the following answer was given : 


11.30 P.M. 
Regret to report that I have been obliged to abandon Spion Kop, as the posi- 
tion became untenable. I have withdrawn the troops in regular order, and will 
report as soon as possible.’ 


To those who have followed this narrative it need not be said that 





7 Extract from Gen. Sir R. Buller’s despatch of the 30th of January :— 

‘I could see that our men on the top of Spion Kop had given way, and that efforts 
were being made to rally them. I telegraphed to Sir C. Warren : 

*“ Unless you put some really good hard-fighting man in command on the top 
you will lose the hill. I suggest Thorneycroft.” 

... ‘It is admitted by all that Colonel Thorneycroft acted with the greatest 
gallantry throughout the day, and really saved the situation. Preparations for the 
second day’s defence should have been organised during the day and have been com- 
menced at nightfall. As this was never done, I think Colonel Thorneycroft exercised 
a wise discretion (in withdrawing)’ 

General Buller’s telegram, the 31st of January :- 

‘It is due to Colonel Thorneycroft to say that I believe his personal gallantry 
saved a difficult situation early on the 24th, and that under a loss of at least 40 per 
cent. he directed the defence with conspicuous courage and ability throughout the 
day. 

‘No blame whatever for the withdrawal is, in my opinion, attributable to him, 
and I think his conduct throughout was admirable,’ 

Extract from Lord Roberts’s covering despatch of the 13th of February: 

* Major-General Coke appears to have left Spion Kop at 9.30 P.M. . . . yet almost 
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the impression that General Talbot Coke left Spion Kop at 9.30 P.M., 
and that immediately afterwards Colonel Thorneycroft issued an 
order to withdraw, is altogether mistaken. 

Men have known hitherto but a vague and inaccurate story of the 
conflict on Spion Kop—a story supplied to them, for the most part, 
by newspaper correspondents, none of whom (with one exception) 
ascended the hill during the 24th of January. 

Many of these men thought to give their readers the true story 
of this, the most desperate battle which has been fought by British 
troops in the last half-century, from the vantage-ground near camp 
some three miles distant. Equipped with telescopes and unbridled 
imaginations, and acting on the instincts of the journalist of to-day, 
they filled the gaps inevitable in their irresponsible narratives by 
questioning the wounded and laggard soldiers who dribbled down the 
hill—careless of accuracy, mindful only on the one hand of the 
limitations of the Censorship, and on the other of the craving for 
sensations of an unmilitary public, which when war is a new sensation 
loves to read and believe anything about war. It must be called 
deplorable that the good name of British officers should be in the 
hands of men so uneducated in military matters, so unscrupulous of 
accuracy. 

lL. OPPENHEIM. 


immediately after Major-General Coke’s departure Lieut.-Colonel Thorneycroft issued 
an order which upset the whole plan of operations. 

‘On the other hand, it is only right to state that Lieut.-Colonel Thorneycroft 
appears to have behaved in a very gallant manner throughout the day, and it is 
doubtless due in a great measure to his exertions and example that the troops con- 
tinued to hold the summit of the hill till directed to retire.’ 








THE SCIENTIFIC USE OF HOSPITALS 


Every medical student, both he who has had the pleasure of receiving 
a prize and he who has not been so fortunate, will doubtless 
agree with me when I say that much, very much, has to be learnt 
by him who is striving to join the medical profession. But that 
which such a one has learnt or is learning consists of things which 
are known; and before long, I trust, another thought will become 
uppermost in his mind—the vast extent of the unknown which has 
to become known, and which has to be learnt in order that the heal- 
ing art may gain the reach and certitude of sway over disease which 
we all yearn for it to possess. Stch a thought is always present in 
my own mind ; and I trust that I am not doing amiss if I venture 
to dwell in these pages on another thought arising out of the former, 
and, like it, much in my mind—the thought, which takes the form 
of a complaint, that the advance of medical knowledge is not so rapid 
as it might be, by reason of the fact that in our hospitals adequate 
use is not made of the great opportunities which these offer for 
gathering in new medical truths. 

Let me first say a word or two in order to disarm beforehand 
adverse criticism. 

There are people, I am aware, who maintain that public charities, 
such as are our hospitals, ought not in any way to serve for the 
advancement of medical knowledge; and we hear again and again 
much misdirected talk against hospitals being used for the purposes 
of experiment. A certain amount of agitation is, in fact, going on 
under the influence of this idea. Such an agitation is, I venture to 
say, a mere ‘kicking against the pricks.’ Our hospitals always have 
been and always must be, from the very nature of things, the great 
means of advancing medical knowledge. 

I ought to have no need to insist, were it not that they who fan 
the agitation I have just spoken of seem to need its being told, that 
whenever a sick person appeals to a healer for help, he, by the very 
act, makes himself the subject of an investigation. I ought to have 
no need to insist that every touch of the surgeon, every counsel of 
the physician, is by its very nature more or less ‘an experiment.’ 
For, on the one hand, he, the physician or surgeon, cannot be 
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absolutely sure of the result of bis act; while, on the other hand, he 
is prepared to make use of the knowledge afforded by the result. And 
these two things constitute the very essence of a scientific experiment. 
The fact that the object of the act is not to advance knowledge but 
to bring relief to the individual patient does not make the act any 
the less an experiment; nor does it prevent the knowledge gained 
by the result being made of use to others. 

In every case of treatment of the sick there is a factor of 
uncertainty, and this factor, by which each act of the healer becomes 
an ‘experiment,’ varies widely in different cases. It may be in- 
significant—it can never be wholly absent—or it may be considerable. 
How far the healer in any particular case ought to go in the direc- 
tion of uncertainty must depend on the special circumstances of the 
case, and must be determined by one consideration alone—the 
welfare of the patient. Judged by this—by the welfare of the 
patient—it may in one case become the duty of the healer to plunge 
into the unknown guided by the slenderest clue ; in another case he 
would be justly blamed if he swerved ever so little from the trodden 
path. 

Thus every hospital, and indeed every consulting-room, is in 
reality, beyond all denial, the seat day after day of a continued series 
of experiments, each conducted for the welfare of the patient who is the 
subject of it. Were such experiments conducted not for the welfare 
of the patient, but simply for the advancement of knowledge, there 
would be justification for the attitude of some of whom I have spoken. 
But I venture confidently to assert that they are not so conducted. 
Much as the physician or surgeon may desire, and rightly desire, to 
profit by the knowledge gained through his ‘ experiment,’ his action 
is in every case directed not to the desired intellectual gain, but 
wholly to the welfare of the patient. But while he is thus bent on 
healing the particular sick man who is the subject of the ‘ experi- 
ment,’ it is not only permissible for him to make use of the know- 
ledge afforded by the ‘experiment,’ it is his duty to do so, for this 
reason alone, if for none other, that the newly gained knowledge 
makes for the welfare of succeeding patients. The whole progress of 
the art of medicine lies inthe knowledge gained by one ‘ experiment’ 
lessening the factor of uncertainty in succeeding ‘experiments,’ and 
so making the art less and less experimental, more and more sure 
and effective. The increment of knowledge gained by each ‘ experi- 
ment’ may be written out as a decrement of human suffering and 
pain. 

The complaint which I am now venturing to make is that 
the teachings of the multitude of ‘experiments’ made daily in 
our hospitals are not adequately laid hold of. Chiefly, and foremost, 
would I insist on one great shortcoming—namely, that the analysis 
of the phenomena presented at the bedside and in the post-mortem 
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room is not so exact, so complete, and especially not so systematic 
as it might be and as it ought to be. I am fully aware of the great 
progress which has been made since the days when I was a student. 
It was while I was a student that the clinical thermometer, that 
type of exact physical analysis, came into use; before that time 
every one had to be content with an inexact and delusive test of 
temperature—the feeling of the hot skin. I am fully aware of what 
other progress has been made in the physical, in the chemical, in 
the bacteriological, or, as I would rather say, in the biological analysis 
of disease. But I nevertheless venture to assert that all such 
analysis, extended and improved though it be, still falls far short 
of what it should be. If we are to master the secrets of diseases, 
we cannot too much strive to learn ; we cannot make the analysis of 
each experiment too exact or too complete. 

Here in passing let me, with the view of disarming popular 
criticism, point out that the full and complete analysis of which I 
am speaking must, like the rest of the ‘experiment’ of which it is a 
part, be so conducted that the object of the experiment, the welfare 
of the patient, is kept clearly in sight. But by the welfare of the 
patient I mean the real welfare intelligently grasped, not what 
ignorance may mistakenly conceive as welfare. I well remember 
how, when in the dark places of a country practice I began to use 
the clinical thermometer, I was reproached with needlessly ‘ worry- 
ing’ the patient by bystanders who did not understand the value of 
exact knowledge. And in other dark places exact analysis will 
always be looked upon as needless ‘worrying’ by the ignorant 
onlooker. But the wise and good healer will always be alert to mark 
the line carried beyond which attempts at analysis cease to make for 
the welfare of the patient, knowing that the exact point at which 
careful examination passes over into harmful disturbance must 
depend upon the circumstances of each particular case. 

I need not here dwell at length on each of the many and varied 
particulars of the exact analysis of which I am speaking. It will be 
sufficient for my present purpose if I say that the analysis which I 
have in mind is one which demands the use of the exact methods 
and of the instruments of precision employed in physical, chemical, 
and biological inquiry. The phenomena of disease, being phenomena 
of living beings, present themselves, in most if not in all cases, 
as problems, as mixed problems of physics, chemistry, and biology, 
to be grappled with by the doctor as they are grappled with by 
the physicist, the chemist, and the biologist. The analysis, to be 
adequate, must be carried out by means of adequate appliances. 
The days when a test-tube, a spirit-lamp, and an imperfect micro- 
scope supplied all the equipment needed for such an analysis have 
long passed away. Such an examination as the present state of science 
makes imperative can no longer be conducted in a corner behind a 
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screen. It is to-day absolutely necessary that, for the carrying out 
of the exact and complete analysis of the phenomena of disease, 
demanded alike in the interests of the individual patient and for the 
well-being of mankind, each hospital should be provided with 
laboratories, clinical laboratories, fully equipped with all the needed 
appliances of science. 

And the complaint which I am now making narrows itself 
down to this, that, in spite of all which has recently been done, our 
great hospitals in London are still very deficient in such an equip- 
ment. I venture to assert that in this respect our London hospitals 
in general are both absolutely behindhand and relatively in the rear 
of hospitals not only in other countries but even in our own 
provinces. 

Whether or no it is desirable that every large hospital in 
London should have attached to it physical, chemical, and physio- 
logical laboratories for the instruction of students in the sciences 
introductory to medicine, is a question about which opinions may 
justly differ. I myself am strongly of opinion that instruction in 
these sciences would be more economically and at the same time 
more efficiently carried out in some one or two common centres. 
But there can be no such divergence of opinion as to the need of 
each hospital having as a part of its constitution clinical labora- 
tories of the kind of which I am speaking. Such laboratories, not 
indirectly only, but in a most direct manner, make for the welfare 
of the patient, and in this respect may be clearly differentiated from 
educational laboratories. So essential are they to the due care of the 
sick that the sums necessary for their equipment and maintenance 
must be regarded as a charge on the general funds of a hospital 
no less pressing than the sums needed to purchase surgical appliances 
and drugs. 

I cannot here, and indeed need not, dwell on the value of the 
exact and complete analysis of the phenomena of disease which the 
possession of such laboratories would render possible. I must 
content myself with pointing out the double character of the 
use of such an analysis. In the first place it is most useful, often 
unexpectedly useful, as a mere determination of facts. Recent as 
has been the institution anywhere of these laboratories, and limited 
as still is the employment of them, it has already happened, not once 
only or twice but often, that some fact laid bare by such a com- 
plete analysis, some chemical body detected by exact research, some 
organism run to earth by careful bacteriological culture, some fact 
which ordinary old-fashioned examination would never have laid hold 
of, has been the means of leading up to a correct view of the nature 
of the patient’s malady, and so of bringing relief or even of saving 
life. 


In the second place, the analysis has a larger, more far-reaching 
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use. Single facts may be of value, indeed, as I have just said, of 
great value; but the highest value of the results of analysis lies in 
their general use, in their being made to throw light on the nature 
of disease. This higher use cannot be carried out by the mere 
recording in a mechanical manner the results of each analysis, by 
accumulating gigantic heaps of data, to be turned over by some 
subsequent inquirer. Such a method of analysis—a method, I fear, 
all too common—is a method which may occasionally bring truths 
to the light, but one wasteful of time and energy. To be truly 
productive, the record of the results of analysis must not be a dead 
mechanical one, it must be vitalised by a spirit of inquiry. It is the 
very essence of a successful research that he who is searching should 
know what he is looking for. Clinical analysis, like other analysis, 
reaches its highest value when the facts are gathered in with a 
definite end in view. 

The first method of analysis, the mere accumulation of data, 
with the expectation that this or that fact arresting attention may prove 
fruitful, may be carried out in a mechanical manner by an inferior 
agent, whose work perhaps will be all the better if in him care and 
accuracy are assisted by the absence of ideas. 

The second, the higher method, makes far greater demands 
demands which, I venture to insist, cannot be satisfied under the 
arrangements which at present exist in most at least of our 
hospitals. At each of our hospitals, the higher use of the analysis 
rendered possible by clinical laboratories of the kind on which I am 
dwelling means a whole series of inquiries, some small, some great 
inquiries, of which it may with confidence be asserted that their 
successful prosecution would speedily lead to a great advance of 
medical knowledge and a lessening of the sufferings of mankind. 
But how can these many inquiries be adequately carried out? The 
possible inquiries are far too many for the powers of even the whole 
hospital staff, however able, however energetic. Did every surgeon, 
every physician, every assistant-surgeon and assistant-physician and 
the like, down to the lowest grade, do his very best, they could, all 
told, grapple with no more than a fraction of the problems presented 
to them day after day. The harvest of truth is plentiful, but the 
labourers are few. This is what I especially have in mind when I say 
that much, very much, of the opportunity afforded by our great 
hospitals for the advance of medical knowledge is running to waste. 

Here may I venture, with all the hesitation which ought to mark 
the suggestions of an outsider—and I, alas! have been for many years 
an outsider to the profession—to make a suggestion? I hear much 
nowadays of ‘post-graduate study.’ I am not sure that I quite 
know what is meant by these words. Sometimes I hear them so used 
as if they meant the means of enabling a graduate to learn in an 
ordinary way what he ought to have learnt before he was a graduate, 
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but did not. Such post-graduate study, I venture to think, so far 
from being encouraged, ought to be rendered impossible. Some- 
times, again, the word seems to be used as if a post-graduate school 
were a sort of finishing school, a means of giving a polish to the student 
as he comes rough-hewn out of the examination, and so of making 
him more presentable. If such is the meaning, the matter is one not 
urgently needing care and thought. I trust it is neither of these. 
The post-graduate study which alone, to my mind, calls for strenuous 
support is that study which fits the student for the task of inquiring 
after new truth, of grappling not with the known, but with the 
unknown. Such a training ought, it is trae, to be begun even in the 
studies leading to a degree; but the efforts of the teacher in this 
direction, however able he may be, are always trammelled by the 
various contingencies attaching to the conferring of a degree. The 
degree once gained, these contingencies ought no longer to affect the 
teaching ; the studies of the graduate ought to be wholly directed 
towards fitting him to use the truths which have been gathered in, 
and with which he previously had been mainly busied, as a means 
of laying hold of some of the multitude of truths yet hidden from 
man’s ken; they should lead him from the drill-camp into the 
battle-field, where he will have to struggle with the demands not of 
examiners but of Nature. 

Such post-graduate study needs no special seat, no particular, 
isolated installation. Not only can it be carried on in company with 
ordinary teaching, but it can be more efficiently carried on than when 
left to itself. In every scientific laboratory the duties of the 
head of the laboratory (and the same may be said of each of his 
chief assistants) are threefold: to teach the beginner what is known, 
to carry on his own researches into the unknown, and to train those who 
are no longer beginners in the way of inquiring after new truth. 
The last duty, though often the least in respect to the amount of 
time and labour which it demands, is by no means the least in 
respect to the effects which it may have on the advancement of 
knowledge. And the due discharge of each of the three helps that of 
the other two. 

If there be any truth in what I am now urging, each of our 
great hospitals, with its wards and with the scientific equipment on 
which I have insisted, is in reality a scientific, a medical laboratory, 
the output of which consists on the one hand in the healing of the 
sick, and on the other in the increase of knowledge, the two being 
indissolubly joined together. Here in London we can assert beyond 
dispute that the staff of the laboratory is performing admirably two 
of the three duties of which I just spoke ; it is training the beginner, 
it is pursuing fruitfully its own researches. Is it equally perform- 
ing the third duty, that of training the graduate to inquire ? 

During a recent stay in the United States of America and in 
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Canada I was told, not once only but again and again, that in the 
experiences of their medical graduates visiting London, while our 
ordinary medical teaching—the teaching up to graduation—is un- 
surpassed in excellence, our hospitals, our general hospitals, are of 
little use to the graduate, and that the special hospitals do not supply 
him with what he needs. He seeks for some such post-graduate 
study as that which I have sketched out, but seeks for it in vain. 

It was indeed by what I heard over the water that I was led to 
the thoughts which I have here laid before the reader. And I 
ask him seriously to consider whether or no I am right in asserting, 
as I have done, that the opportunities for the advancement of medical 
knowledge offered by our great hospitals are not fully made use of, 
and that a development of post-graduate study as a training in 
medical research would be to the great benefit not only of our visitors 
but also of our own graduates, and lastly, though not least, of our 
patients. 

M. Foster. 
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WE must now turn to the English compeers of the Frenchwomen of 
the seventeenth century. Here, till we get to the crucial point of 
the comparison, we shall find the task of sustaining the interest 
somewhat difficult. For it cannot be denied that the Frenchwomen 
of the seventeenth century were more interesting than the ancestors 
of the Englishwomen of the eighteenth. During the epochs under 
notice, the eighteenth century in France and the nineteenth in 
England, the charm as in the seventeenth century remains with 
France until we get to the end of both centuries, when the likeness 
between the women of the two centuries became very close. At 
their best the English of the eighteenth century seem to be too 
nearly a replica of their French contemporaries to be very arresting ; 
but it is worth considering how a certain view of tradition derived 
from the latter can be traced to the end of the nineteenth century. 
There is also the temptation to linger over contemporary letters and 
memoirs, of which we have a good supply. Horace Walpole, dealing 
out his criticism and sharpening his wit on Lady Mary W. Montagu’s 
ugly manners and Lady Craven’s spitefulness, brings into full light 
many details of these ladies’ lives they little guessed would ever see 
the light. This rather adds to the pleasure of reading what they 
carefully prepared for publication, for one does so with a liberal 
discount. There are moments when Lady Mary fearlessly exposes 
the follies of foreign Courts. ‘One foundation of these everlasting 
disputes,’ she writes, ‘turns entirely upon rank, place, and the title 
of Excellency ;’ and in other letters she gives a graphic description 
of the follies and futilities of English society, concerning which she 
seems to show more insight than her celebrated censor. And the 
same may be said of Lady Craven, who, however, was by no means 
on the same level as her rival; but if she failed, as Horace Walpole 
said she did, to understand Lady Mary’s best points, she was her 
equal in accurate delineation. For instance, in her letters to the 
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Margrave of Anspach, whom she afterwards married, she speaks of the 
misrule of the unspeakable Turk, of the discomfort and absurd 
ceremonials of the small Italian Courts; and the whole of her 
correspondence is seasoned with a fine insular savour of admiration 
for British freedom and British comfort, expressed in forcible and 
epigrammatic terms. Horace Walpole might, with his exaggeration 
and cosmopolitanism and his surrender through old Madame du 
Deffand, to French influence, almost have envied Lady Craven. And 
so it was with others in the same Society—Lady Cowper, Mrs. 
Montague, and a long way after them Mrs. West and others. They 
give one the same impression of possessing considerable cultivation 
and fine manners, but with stilted tediousness. Of the vein of 
Puritanism which had certainly permeated the middle class and the 
more retired upper class, as is shown in Rachel Lady Russell’s and 
Lady Herbert’s letters, &c., traces, as we have noticed, still 
remain in English Society. But it takes the light and air out 
of the subject, and confirms the impression that neither by way 
of contrast nor of likeness can the women of the eighteenth century 
in France be compared with those of the same epoch in England. 

Before we reach our friends of to-day we must give a glance at 
their immediate predecessors, their mothers and grandmothers ; 
and the experience of anyone with half a century’s experience 
ought to be useful in helping us to see Society in the first part 
of this century as it really was. The great Whig Houses had 
much to say in the training of the smart world of those days. 
The traditions of perfect manners, lax morality, political shrewd- 
ness, excellence of taste, unrivalled skill in holding a salon, 
were handed down from mother to daughter, till the ebb of the tide 
set in during the fifties; then it is curious to observe the decline of 
each of these traditions. Who does not remember, if he is old 
enough, the courtesy without patronage, the gentleness to inferiors, 
the rigorous but perfectly natural bearing, which never failed, how- 
ever morality or religion might fare in the days of his grandmothers ? 
When I was a child it appeared to me impossible to believe that 
there could be any other way of getting old but that with which I 
was familiar. But, full of point and amusement as were her sayings, 
merciless as she was to false fine ladyism, swift and cutting as were 
her caustic, witty snubs to both old and young, yet I feel when I look 
back that old Lady G must have been a milder reproduction of 
the preceding generation ; for the disintegrating forces of the French 
Revolution were at work in England, and a woman whose husband 
knew his Voltaire and Rousseau by heart found the Whig edition of 
liberalism strongly tinged with ideas which could revolutionise in a 
bloodless way the exclusive aristocratic upper classes; while the 
middle classes were protected by the Turitan influence from this 
disturbing agent. 

Vor, XLIX—No, 287 F 
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And so it came about that the puzzled, restless phase which 
came over French society at the end of the eighteenth century 
began to undermine English society in the sixties and seventies 
of the nineteenth in a dull respectable way; manners became 
democratised, salons lost their prestige because the entertainer 
no longer believed in herself. Of a group of salons which still 
held their own fifty years ago, Lady Palmerston’s was the most 
successful and the most powerful politically, because the widest and 
the most cosmopolitan. Her charm and great distinction were un- 
hampered by any shade of strictness. She had a delightful naiveté 
in the choice of her political agents that would make us smile now. 
‘I think,’ she would say, ‘I shall send the Flea to Rotten Row (a 
certain little Mr. Fleming, who had the art de se faujiler partout), to 
report to me what the feeling of the country is on last night’s debate.’ 
Her two daughters, Lady Shaftesbury and the incomparably witty 
Lady Jocelyn, helped her not a little. 

Lady Granville’s salon was of a different sort—more exclusive, 
much more affected, and frequented by foreigners. She had the 
French gift of receiving without effort. Sitting at work with a shaded 
lamp near her, she would call out with a word from among those 
passing through to the tea-room a friend with whom she wished to 
talk, and one always longed to hear what she was saying, for the friend 
on the sofa looked very happy and much amused ; even ‘the lodger,’ 
Charles Greville, who lived on the floor above in Bruton Street, thawed 
in that corner. Of course, there was the immense advantage of the 
presence of the master of the house, who, with his wonderful instinct 
for society, rapidly arranged and rearranged groups, so that a bore, if 
such were admitted by mistake, found himself neutralised by being 
handed to someone fully capable of dealing with him. Lady 
Palmerston, Lady Granville, and Lady Holland may be said to be 
the last charming mondaines convaincues, who never doubted what 
they should do and say to maintain their power. They sometimes 
indulged in an inner circle of intimate (small) dinners and tails to 
dinners, but, on the whole, devoted themselves mainly to the interest 
of ‘the party,’ and received all—and a very long list it was—with the 
most perfect manner, which was simply no manner at all. Each 
guest, young and old, left the house with the conviction that special 
attention and marked sympathy had been shown to him. 

The later attempts to fill this réle, the grande dame holding a 
salon, were not successful. Strawberry Hill had in Frances Lady 
Waldegrave’s reign a reputation of its own. As a country house it 
was an amusing one to go to, though her receptions were a little too 
much of a scramble for it to be distinguished in its fagon d’étre. 
The generous qualities of the hostess and the mixed character of 
her guests made up a whole which, as a feature of the epoch, has a 
special value. Yet, as a salon held by a grande dame, it was beside 
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the mark. The strings were beginning to get tangled and to 
respond no longer to the hand that played with them with a 
political purpose, and it failed, in spite of skilful combinations and 
strong personal influence. In later attempts the failure was still 
more marked ; to watch the pulling at bell-wires that rang no bells 
became to the looker-on oppressive and sometimes ludicrous. 
Before we leave the last of the sa/ons for duller company, there is 
one personality who ought to find a place in a sketch, however 
slight, of the world in which Lady Palmerston and Lady Granville 
reigned supreme. Lady William Russell did not attempt to hold a 
salon; she spent much of her time abroad, and, when she came to 
England, lived in the simplest foreign way, her establishment con- 
sisting of few servants beyond her courier and her maid. But, 
though not attempting the réle of hostess, she was almost indis- 
pensable at the salons of her friends, and still more so at the small 
recherché dinners which were the fashion among the créme de la 
creme. She was by far the strongest personality of that time, a 
powerful woman, powerful to violence. (So said rumour.) To the 
fascination which strength of character gives its owner she added 
the charm of being so free from insularity and provincialism that 
many people were puzzled as to her nationality. Each country 
claimed her as its own. A Parisian was at once arrested by her 
wittily expressed appreciation of both ancient and modern régime, 
of both solid and frivolous literature in France. Then she might be 
heard talking to the German Ambassador on abstruse political ques- 
tions; she was equally able, in the purest Tuscan, to discuss with an 
Italian cardinal the latest news from the Vatican. All this without 
the slightest pose or effort. She brought up her three sons in a 
way of her own, utterly unlike any English system of education ever 
heard of. A Catholic herself, she hated the priest, and wished to 
have only inscribed on her grave: ‘The mother of Hastings, Odo, 
and Arthur.’ 

We must leave these interesting personalities and pass on to a 
very dull epoch, glancing on the way at the theological High Church 
phase kindly interpreted by Miss Sewell and Miss Yonge. An 
ideal founded on the inculecation of obedience to the Church, 
instilled in brothers and cousins from Oxford, gave the more intelli- 
gent of the young women in the fifties some perception of what 
culture might imply; but its pursuit was on the whole uninterest- 
ing, still more so were the lives of their frivolous sisters, made up as 
they were mainly of a great deal of silliness, of love of dress that 
didn’t result in good dress, of flirtations with no background of wit, 
vice sometimes having its turn at the wheel; but even the vice of 
that period was dull. 

We have arrived at the point at which we may consider the 
question with which we started—-what is common to the French- 
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women of the eighteenth century and the English of the nineteenth— 
and this misgiving arises. Are not the dissimilarities so marked as 
to destroy all resemblance? Yet it is the one interesting point in 
the study, so the doubt must be conquered. An additional difficulty 
lies in the avoidance of any portrait-painting. Just as the roman 
@ clef is generally very poor art, so in an essay, however unpretending, 
it would be odious to bolster up the interest by dealing with distinct 
personalities and not with types. Time is pressing, and someone else 
said the other day, & propos of the expression, ‘ Now the psychological 
moment has arrived.’ You are talking as they did in the early 
nineties, and the types change before your very eyes. Why, ten or 
fifteen years ago we had the academic fad. The higher education of 
women was the cry. It touched Society vaguely: Lady So-and-so 
was determined to send her daughters to Girton or Newnham. The 
ordinary English and even French governesses were made to wince 
when comparisons were made between the effect of their teaching and 
the result of a college course. In many a middle or professional 
home it came as a solution to the dreary problem of how the girls of 
the family were to earn their bread, besides giving them the un- 
expected joy of finding their brains to be undoubtedly fit for some- 
thing. Those who hate academic training in either men or women 
railed at the naif belief that to follow the exact curriculum which 
produced such poor results in men would advance the general status 
of women. Its evident narrowness and want of elasticity could not 
strike the enthusiastic promoters of the higher education. Enthu- 
siasts are usually found to be without a sense of humour, and the 
inefficiency and defects of the women’s colleges were scarcely apparent 
even to outsiders, who were, if in sympathy with the movement, too 
full of admiration for the wonderful energy and zeal, the untiring 
and self-denying devotion, of the founders to find it in their hearts to 
criticise. They did not observe the deteriorating effect of the strain 
of over-work during the growing years of the young girls who were 
forced into competition with strong men, the majority of whom cared 
not to beat them. Every faculty was bent to the task of obtaining 
marks. Commercially it answered to send such well-equipped 
teachers into the market, and this, in a way, met one of the pressing 
wants of the day. But later, in the homes of the intelligent classes, 
this practical solution was before long pronounced to be inadequate, 
and disappointment was felt by the parents of the very hard, tren- 
chant, cut-and-dried young prig who returned from time to time to 
the home she had learned to contemn. Now, the colleges have proved 
that they have to deal with influences more potent even than igno- 
rance. In Society the ineradicable love of dress and the eternal power 
of physical beauty prevented at any time any great warmth of 
enthusiasm in the direction of intellectual training. Men disliked it. 
They had been used to the toy and doll’s house theory. Useless to 
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quote women of past ages; neither men nor women had imagination 
enough to see that, with all their weaknesses, not to speak of their 
vices, the women of the Middle Ages were a superior kind of animal 
to the average Englishwoman of the last decade of the nineteenth 
century. 

The cult of the Virgin Mary in the Middle Ages did far more to 


raise the status of women than any other cause at work since the 


age of chivalry, and the efforts towards intellectual discipline in our 


day are futile in comparison. Still, these efforts indirectly affected 
later developments of women’s energies, and may play a more 
considerable part in the history of the woman of the twentieth 
century than we expect at present. 

The ‘new woman’ followed the student, but was gradually 
demolished by common consent, and the artillery spent in her 
destruction some ten years ago by such opponents as Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, of the Suturday Review, was rather a waste of force. 

The new woman is extinct, and our next stage in this study— 
ie. a sketch of ‘The Souls ’—brings us very near the present day. 
Two or three pretty and half a dozen intelligent as well as pretty 
women may be said to have been the nucleus round which gathered 
the small and very pleasant company about whom at one moment 
so much nonsense was talked, and upon whom was lavished much 
adverse and a great deal of unnecessary criticism. This little 
society made a homely pleasant start. Some five or six girls and 
their married friends met once a week, to compare notes on the 
books they read, and to try their hand at writing their impressions. 
This was the humble beginning of the so-to-speak club which 
attracted considerable attention at the time, but which, from 
exaggerated spirit of clique on one side and the love of detraction 
combined with irritation at exclusiveness on the other, died a 
natural death. It made intelligence the fashion for the moment, a 
false step whose traces may be found in Society even at the present 


‘day. ‘Don’t ask So-and-so to join us,’ one of the members said of 


her friend, ‘ for she will only work for your soul.’ Hence the name 
‘Souls.’ The married friends, some brilliant and distinguished, 
others scarcely so, but all good-natured and kind, contributed by 
their hospitality and pleasant receptions in some of the most 
delightful houses in London to widen the sphere of the souls. 
A few distinguished men, entering into the spirit of the affair, 
increased their number to some fifty ; but naturally a small company 
of brilliant men and women did not meet frequently to limit 
themselves to writing essays and discussing ethics, and the mole of 
human passions began to undermine the citadel. The enemy from 
outside, mad to get in and share the spoils, found the ground give 
way beneath their feet. They were not allowed to share the game, 
but the game had lasted long enough; the players had dispersed 
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from weariness, and the whole movement remains only a very 
pleasant recollection to some, and the source of unreasonable 
provocation to others. From the time of the Souls to the present 
day, anyone who cared to study the human comedy, as played in 
English life by Englishwomen in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, would find many types ready to hand which would repay 
him for the effort he must make to compare and sort the material 
that composed them. This material is sometimes ungrateful stuff 
to handle, trivial, second rate, and sometimes tiresome, but other 
subjects spring up in the investigation—interesting puzzles, perplex- 
ing contradictions in characters; still, none without the capacity to 
appreciate an intelligent aptitude for taking their surroundings 
from the right angle, and the days in which they lived in right 
proportion, suggesting the reflection that, in some respects, no 
other period could have given us the same food for thought and 
comment. 

Another kind of material the past might furnish—more frank, 
more strong, but not so helpful for our present purpose. Let us 
discriminate and try to group our impressions; yet in grouping 
there is the danger of drawing a hard-and-fast line between the 
groups, and we might lose sight of the fact that where these groups 
touch each other there is a thrill of communication which brings 
them all en rapport. We shall see there is no actual boundary line 
between one group and another, but that they act and react on each 
other all the way down the line, as indeed has ever been the case 
since the days of the Tatler, who tells us that she (the belle in second- 
rate Society) sees Lady Betty idle and coquet it with Lord Dimple. 
She resolves to imitate that sweet creature, and longs to be ‘ en famille 
with a nobleman.’ To point out that this rapprochement exists may 
prove to be an answer to a very obvious criticism which might well 
be directed against this humble study of manners. ‘These young 
women,’ my critic may say, ‘may be interesting, admirable, or 
reprehensible as the case may be, in your eyes and in those of a 
small knot of friends, but you will not tell me that it matters very 
much what they say or do. The great pulse of life in England, 
influenced, as in all other countries, by the lives of women, will not 
beat slower or faster because this section of society elects to take its 
stand on a high or a low plane.’ But my answer is: ‘ Certainly I do 
assert that it signifies enormously what these women say or do.’ 
The first group is, as I have tried to show, consciously or un- 
consciously imitated by the other. It does not perhaps amount 
to the frenzy of imitation and competition that drove, in New York 
last year, some young and beautiful women to suicide because they 
were unable to reach the standard of expensive living and fashionable 
dressing which the dozen, vulgarly called leaders of Society, had 
pronounced to be indispensable; but, if we look more closely at 
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home, we shall detect a strange likeness to what we may have seen 
in London running through each grade of Society, and we recognise 
the trick of manner and dress, the pursuit of some occupation, 
evidently inspired and not natural, in some obscure country town. 
This leavening may be due to some, perhaps, very few personalities 
in each of our supposed groups, the generality of women following 
the lead of the few capable ones and rushing headlong through the 
gate with no knowledge or preconception of what the leaders have in 
mind, And this, I say, does signify very much, though it is difficult 
to say what the outcome of it all will be. 

To return to our groups. Let us look into No. 1, Growp A. 
The general description would be: very smart, pretty, very well 
dressed. The best: witty, and, above all, pleasant; intelligence 
quick as lightning, but insufficient, sometimes showing literary 
aptitude and taste; with quick apprehension of how to rule; 
inexorable in establishing and maintaining that rule undisputed, a 
convincing charm that admits of no doubt or rebellion, and brooking 
no contradiction, is never disputed or opposed. Zhe worst: playing 
at passion without feeling its force, at sentiment without the slightest 
hint of poetry or the remotest glint of imagination. Neither the 
best nor the worst ever shows the slightest scruple on any point. 
To charm away a friend’s husband, still better, her lover, is a sport 
in which both take an open and undisguised delight. The real 
power they wield is shown in the subjection of the very first-rate 
men, who never think of resisting them. The paramount merit of 
this group is that they make no pretence to be either virtuous or 
vicious. They may be one or the other, probably the latter, but you 
will never find them boasting of their evil ways, not even of their 
most objectionable talk. They leave this to Group B, who do both 
with a falsely rakish air, which is much more offensive than are the 
worst traits of Group A. They are not so smart, and are furious if 
not thought so pretty. They distinctly imitate the others, cross the 
border into the A camp, and are proud of so doing. Here we find a 
little touch of tawdriness and snobbism. They have a weakness for 
rank which, of course, A is absolutely free from, and they carry the 
tradition of the former in dress, in manners and pursuits, into the 
county families in whose houses they reproduce what they have 
imitated, and subjugate baronets by the dozen, to return to rather a 
second-rate season in London. 

Group C.—Literary, often really intellectual. We omit all 
criticism of their brain work, this being not the place for it, and we 
note that the best members of this group simply and naturally 
delight in their vocation, and are more than indulgent to outsiders 
less gifted than themselves. Perhaps they are too willing to admire 
the quick facility of the would-be intelligent. The worst in Group 
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C delight in details of life they have had no share in, reminding one 
of Paul Bourget’s ecstasies over a diamond ‘ cypher,’ or a gold paper- 
cutter. This delight is veiled sometimes by a quick disclaimer of 
any such intent, a rough diamond tone being adopted, which proves 
very successful with Group A. 

Group D.—The political woman. The best among these wish, 
by education, to counteract the influence of Group A. Their faults 
are so well known that their analysis would be tiresome. They are 
not altogether free from being charmed with A, while reforming 
some fascinating member of their frivolous group. One might almost 
put the learned world and the student world into this group. Girton 
relinquishes somewhat of its academic haughtiness and cultivates 
athletics and works pathetically at the improvement of looks, having 
caught indirectly a ray of the unconscious splendour of Group A, 
which excites privately its emulation. 

Group E.—The artist world. Here we are on difficult ground, 
since this world touches every other section of Society. The best, 
both men and women, are indulgent to their amateur friends and 
give a note of distinction to any society they may frequent. Far 
from snubbing amateurs, they are the first to acknowledge the worth 
of the passionate appreciation these display when really fine work in 
painting or music is in question. The detestable amateur does not 
appear here, especially the species who hopes by a false air of 
Bohemianism to link himself to easy-going artists whom he deludes 
by his friendship. So far as character goes end the art of life, the 
amateurs of the finer sort are often startled by a vein of snobbish 
subservience in artists whose work ought to have rendered this im- 
possible, but who, from ignorance of the world, are seen to prefer a 
titled and very ignorant amateur to a refined and intelligent friend, 
who may have passed many years of his life in silent admiration of 
the genius whose efforts to conciliate Group A give him a severe 
shock. 

This attempt to explain the action of these groups upon each 
other may fall short of the truth in many respects; so quickly do 
we move on in these days, so rapidly do different ideals and different 
ways and customs start into life and follow each other. What was a 
true description of society two or three years ago may be an 
inaccurate picture now. Yet I believe that some members of each 
of our groups survive in the present day, especially in Group A. 
Such as those who led society then, in the main lead now; in so far 
as they do not, it is due to the uneasiness, very like that prevailing 
at the end of the eighteenth century that is beginning to show itself. 
The novelty of playing at intellectualism is beginning to lose its 
charm. Those who are born intellectual or have inherited literary 
aptitudes remain in a way masters of the situation. There are not 
many of these, and even they are amused by the desperate reckless- 
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ness of experiment that seems to be not only a reaction against 
conventionality, but to result from a mad desire to exhaust every 
form of amusement, and indeed of vice. The husband-snatching, the 
lover-snatching—in short, the open profligacy—becomes unattractive 
because nobody is shocked. Gambling is resorted to, but that is 
such an exclusive passion that it protects its votaries from destruction 
by other forms of vice. In some cases the quality of attention 
required of the gambler is intermittently applied to other aims, and 
the scholar gambler is in a fair way to become a type. What re- 
mains? The Kingdom of Bore. We have seen how the French- 
women, fin du 18°” siécle, after exhausting every form of excite- 
ment, were found calling out for the néant; and the parallel is 
curiously close and suggestive. But history, as we know, does not 
actually repeat itself, and those Frenchwomen gave up trying to 
understand the days they lived in. There was a feeling of storm in 
the air that oppressed them, and whose cause they had neither the 
mental nor moral equipment to discern. So they sat and waited to 
see what would come, and the great storm did come and swept them 
all away before they had had time to understand it. Here such a 
storm may or may not come; should it come, it would be met more 
intelligently—who knows, perhaps guided and directed ; but what 
would be the outcome it is idle to try to predict. The older genera- 
tion sometimes amuse themselves by conjecturing what régime will 
follow the present. The following letter is one of several received 
from a rather shrewd observer, and since there is nothing personal 
in its note, it may help us to the impression made by the world of 
to-day on an outsider who has not in view even so definite an aim 
as the present inquiry :— 
Letter from Lady V—, 
September 1899, 
Merton Tower, York. 

It seems strange that such a simple thing as telling you my impressions of 
English Society should be so full of difficulty. But so it is, and when I remember 
how easy it was to me to write you long—and weren't they rather ill-natured P— 
letters from my various foreign stations, I am surprised at myself now for putting 
down my pen continually without even being able to begin. It was easy enough 
from Vienna to describe the astonishment I felt at first at the exclusive arrogance 
of the few people who were supposed to be important in Society, and how, when 
the ice was broken, the charm of being within the pale, and privileged not to be 
hustled and overborne by the strife of competing parvenus, quite stamped out the 
first impression of cold narrowness, Perhaps it stamped it out too readily, for 
the repose of exclusiveness, however distinguished, is enervating, and, in the long 
run, distinctly boring. Then Paris—well, Paris is Paris, and a pleasant, clever 
Englishwoman—such, for instance, as was Lady Cowley—would have told you how 
delightful the whole life appears when the plunge into it is made without parti 
pris, with the full intention of taking life joyously as it comes in Paris, full of 
wit, brilliant causeries, light enjoyment of the best and easiest Society; and oh, 


the delight of never hearing a heavy, stupid, or tiresome word! All this, of 
course, does not prevent one’s making a shrewd observation or two on our dear 
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neighbours which perhaps would not please them greatly. You see, my dear, 
that Iam not assuming that you wish moe to write a deep and learned treatise 
on, let us say, Les meurs de la cour et de la bonne compagnie, and compare 
English and foreign manners, for you know very well I couldn’t do it, and I am, 
at all events, too wise to try and fail. But I have fought shy long enough at 
your simple question, and must cease my excursions into the land of irrelevance 
and try to face it, though it is much more difficult to answer than you can 
imagine. To begin at the beginning, as the children say, it is certain that people 
who live always in England have no idea of the delight which those who live 
abroad feel when the welcome English sights and sounds first greet you after a 
long spell of exile. I rather think my old governess was right when she said 
the world was divided between England and abroad. Whatever else disunites 
Continental nations, they are agreed on one point—their difference from England. 
After admiring our beautiful English porters, with their civil, clean faces and 
stalwart shoulders, clad in the sacred green fustian, I proceed on my journey. 
Perhaps 1 had better own, in parenthesis, that a misgiving crosses my mind as I 
remember the excitement and interest which the first sight of the blue French 
blouses inspired. Never mind; you see I am nothing if not an impressionist. 
The journey from Dover to Yorkshire was deeply refreshing, and I arrived here 
in high good-humour, You know Lady B. has a remnant of the old faith in the 
comfortable, and does not expend all her energies in producing a bad copy of old 
French dotserie and furniture, as I am told now is the fad in certain houses ; so 
I was able to revel in the most patriotic way among the comfortable chairs and 
tables in my room, and to gaze at the freshness of my homely but pretty chintz, 
and to wonder if everything else was as unchanged in dear England. 

Ten days later. I made up my mind not to send my letter till I had looked 
round and become a little acclimatised in my own country. Well, my acute fit 
of Anglomania has a little cooled down. There are many charming young women 
here, and I find myself observing—mind, I don’t say criticising—them from a 
foreign point of view. Dress perfect, perhaps a little too much elinguant and 
rather too much uniformity. By that I mean that if one of their stars-elect 
wears some trinket or colifichet, the rage for it gets out of proportion to its 
beauty or its fitness. I am not speaking of artistic worth, for of that there is no 
question, nor, as far as I can see, does that element come in with any distinctness 
into these amusing lives. Conduct ? Well, I cannot speak positively, for I have 
no means of knowing whether, if the temptation of a grande passion came in their 
way, they would yield, I know I can’t shock you, so I say I am afraid not! 
The little passions roused by competition, jealousy, and gossip take up too much 
of these young women’s time and energy to allow of anything so real crossing 
their path. I wish I could find something I once read in ‘ Gyp’ to this effect. 

Taste ? Here I come to what is the real stumbling-block to my making a true 
appreciation of these new acquaintances, for my taste does not run in the same 
groove as theirs, If I am in France, I know where I am with regard to the demi- 
monde. It is in my hands whether I make friends or not. Some of its members 
[ may prefer greatly to my conventionally respectable friends, but I don’t like the 
latter to imitate the former. I think what annoys me here, if I search for it, is 
that there is a kind of spurious French ring in some of their ways which I long to 
point out may be better or worse, but is not the real article. There remains a 
more severe indictment, and then I have done. Why is one sometimes reminded 
of what one supposes to be the ways of the servants’ hall? Then, as to quite the 
young ones, girls from eighteen to twenty-five; I feel anything but reassured 
about their future. ‘Elles sont trés inquiétantes, ces petites filles!’ But the 
spirit of prophecy is not on me, and I am sure that in matters great and small 

there is nothing more inept and futile than to indulge in that pursuit. , We were 
talking of ‘Gyp’ just now; how I wish she had not played the fool in the miserable 
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affaire and was not afflicted with acute Anglophobia, so that she and I could 
start off and make a few studies of the country house-parties and London 
Society. No, this letter is too long, as I am convinced I shall be compelled 
to write to you again very soon. 

P.S.—I have actually found in my commonplace book the passage in one of 
‘ Gyp’s’ novels I was thinking of when I quoted her: 

‘Oui, j’excuse tous les méfaits qui ont pour cause l'amour, qu’il soit l'‘amour 
maternel, ou l’amour filial, ou l’amour des bétes, ou l'amour tout court. Pourvu 
qu’on ait une ime, ou un coeur ou des sens je pardonne ; ce que je ne pardonne pas 
cest de n’avoir rien de tout ca et de faire semblant de l’avoir.’ 


My friend will not prophesy, and she is right, for, if we did, our 
jeremiads would possibly miss the mark in every possible way. 
Several thousand years ago the form of confession prescribed by the 
Egyptian priests was a negative pronouncement. I have not stolen, 
murdered, &c., and so on, leaving the Deity to infer what sins have 
been committed. We might take the hint and find that a negative 
position has more chance of holding its own than a positive assertion, 
and the humble but definite aim of searching for facts, not theories, 
may prove a successful mode of arriving at something like a con- 
clusion. I believe that the woman of the twentieth century will not 
in any way resemble the platforming, noisy, aggressive ladies of 
the advanced school, who may themselves be traced to the terrible 
new woman who afflicted us for a short time ; but I also believe that 
the extinct woman—like Ibsen’s master-builder’s wife, Mrs. Solness 
—who threatened at one time to be rehabilitated by the force of 
reaction, has no chance at all of reincarnation. Nor do I think 
the courtisane de haut étage doubled with the philanthropist is a 
type that will commend itself to English opinion, for the men held 
in bondage by her are seldom those on the first line. Nor will the 
scholar and purely literary woman, or the grande dame who dabbles 
in literature, science, and art, and leads a charming life of eclecticism, 
wstheticism, and many other isms, prevail, for none of these are 
adequate; they are not the size, as an American would say. 
Our successors will insist on something built on a larger and wider 
conception of life, a type higher and nobler, and therefore more 
fascinating ; for, after all, there seems to be lacking in the very 
distinct types I have tried to sketch that great quality of charm 
which is all too absent from the ordinary Englishwoman. 

Charm! who can define it? It is an essence, a mystery; it rules 
in spite of vice and wickedness, not by reason of them. From Helen of 
Troy to Mary Stuart, the women who charmed look out through 
the mist of centuries with their ‘ basilisk eyes,’ and arrest even now 
those who would, if they could, resist their fascination. Who that 
has seen Sarah Bernhardt as Cleopatra slowly stepping from the 
barge towards Antony, with the simple words in the golden voice, 
‘Je suis la Reine d’Egypte!’ who that has felt with Swinburne that 
Mary Stuart’s cold cruelty prevailed not with Chastelard, for with 
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her Ronsard in hand he met death with joy so that he might see 
that beautiful wicked face once more ; who that has felt the power 
of these and other instances (why should we multiply them?) will 
deny that there is here an inscrutable secret ? Baffled we must ever 
be if we try to explain the mystery. We feel it though we cannot 
analyse it. But we should beware of one pitfall. In this, as in all 
mysteries, we have an instance of a duality which cannot be over- 
looked. It is easy enough to consider only one side of the question. 
Take the physical side alone: it does not require the lore of a 
Brantéme or a Boccaccio to point out that, if we do not acknowledge 
the power of beauty over the senses, we shall go terribly astray. 
But is this all? Surely the other aspect of the mystery inevitably 
must be met. The wit, the intellectual fire, the quickness of appre- 
hension, what would sensual beauty be without these? Take them 
together, and you feel what magnetic charm may be, though you 
cannot explain it. The number of those who possess the secret is 
not so great in the present day that we need fear the subjugation of 
the entire race of man in the twentieth century. The exceptions to 
the commonplace must always be few. Rare instances may exist 
now. Let us be thankful for them, as we are for genius, and turn 
our attention to the future Englishwoman. The future English- 
woman! There are many burning questions she will help to dis- 
entangle, but we cannot touch upon them here. Probably the 
improvement in her economic conditions may, as the Americans 
foresee, effect wonders. But I shall be told that I have for my ideal 
something made up of Vittoria Colonna, Diane de Poitiers, and Miss 
Nightingale. No, my aim is much more humble. I dream of a 
possible woman having something of the frank, fearless grace, the 
self-reliant daring, the open-air freedom of the Englishwoman of the 
past. Give her also charm and sympathy and capability of deep 
passion, and we may find . . . but, if I do not take care I shall 
begin to predict, and I have promised not to do so. 


Mary E, Ponsonsy. 
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‘THE SOURCES OF ISLAM’ 


A REPLY 


DuRING my recent travels in European Turkey, Asia Minor, and 
Egypt I noticed that the chief topic of conversation among the 
Moslems was the ‘ Missionary Work,’ its consequences in China and 
the future trouble that it may bring in Moslem countries. Lord 
Salisbury, in his speech before the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, in June last, gave a solemn warning to the Christian 
enthusiasts assembled at Exeter Hall in the following words: ‘I have 
explained to you how difficult it is to persuade other nations that 
the missionary is not an instrument of secular government. It is 
infinitely more difficult in the case of the Mohammedan. He cannot 
believe that those who are preaching the Gospel against the religion 
of Mohammed are not incited thereto, anc protected therein, and 
governed in other actions, by the secular government of England, with 
which they are contesting . . . But, still, careless action on the part of 
the British missionaries in a Mohammedan country may, without any 
moral fault on their part, light a flame which it may be hard for 
them to suppress. But, dealing with the events of the moment, I 
think that your chances of conversion, as proved by our experience, 
are infinitely small, compared to the danger of creating great perils, 
and of producing serious convulsions, and maybe of causing blood- 
shed, which will be a serious and permanent obstacle to that 
Christian religion which we desire above all things to preach. I 
urge them to abstain from all appearance of any attempted violence 
in their religion; to abstain, if possible, from undue publicity 
wherever misconstruction is likely to be placed upon their action.’ 
His Highness the Khedive of Egypt, one of the most enlightened 
and liberal-minded princes of Islam, informed Sir John Scott, on the 
eve of his departure from this country, that His Highness was not 
aware of any more serious cause of friction between England and 
Egypt than the religious or missionary question. Notwithstanding 
such serious warnings, Sir William Muir, who has had some adminis- 
trative experience, has thought fit, at such a critical time, once 
more to attack the fountain-head of Islam. He professes to have 
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made a remarkable discovery in a new book which, he declares, is . 
destined to shatter into atoms the foundation of the religion of ‘ 
Mohammed. The grateful thanks of the Christian world, he adds, i 
are due to the author of the remarkable production which he had the | 
honour to notice in the last number of this Review. He also 
recommends translation into all Eastern languages, an English 
version as well as an édition de luxe, of The Sowrces of Islam to 
rescue the work from oblivion. As a matter of fact the book which 
he reviews as a recent publication has been already in existence for 
five years, and the wide publicity which he desires for this work has 
already been given to it by the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge in all parts of the world. I am surprised that Sir 
William, who takes such keen interest in missionary work, and 
especially in missionary books on Islam, failed to notice this work 
before. The Rev. W. St. Clair-Tisdall (by-the-bye Sir William has 
misspelt the name), the author of The Sources of Islam and the 
secretary of the C.M.S. Mission, Julfa, Isfahan, Persia, delivered in 
1891-2 a course of lectures on Mohammedanism by the desire of the 
trustees of the James Long lectureshipfund. These lectures were in 
1895 published under the direction of the Tract Committee of the 
S.P.C.K. in book form. The book was divided into four chapters, viz. : 
I. ‘The Strength of Islam,’ II. ‘The Weakness of Islam,’ III. ‘The 
Origin of Islam,’ and IV. ‘The Influence of Islam: Islam and 
Christianity ’—and was named The Religion of the Crescent. It is 
the third chapter of the book, viz. ‘The Origin of Islam,’ which is 
now reprinted under the name of The Sources of Islam, with a few 
additions. Sir William says: 
It takes up a subject never yet brought properly under discussion, either by 
Mohammedans or Christians, viz. the origin of the Coran and the sources from 
which both it and tradition have been derived. . . . Now, if it can be shown that 
much of this grand book can be traced to human and unworthy sources existing 


round about the Prophet, then Islam falls to the ground, And this is what the 
author proves with marvellous power and erudition. 


As I have mentioned above, this book has already existed for 

five years, and Islam has not fallen yet. Sir William modestly 

omits to mention that he himself wrote for the S.P.C.K. a book 

called The Coran, its Composition and its Teaching, which was 

published in 1887 under the direction of the Tract Committee. 

When it first appeared it was also believed that Islam would fall to 

the ground. Nay, in 1855, when Sir William wrote his monumental 

work, The Life of Mohammed, at the desire of a missionary gentle- 

man (according to his own admission), Christian enthusiasts 

prophesied the speedy end of Islam ; but all of them proved to be 

false prophets. 
Far from being a new subject, the ‘ origin of the Coran’ is as old 

a subject as the Coran itself. The important points which the 
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author of The Sources of Islam discusses in the book have often and 
often been discussed by critics profounder in knowledge and higher 
in authority than either the Rev. Mr. Tisdall or Sir William Muir 
himself. 

What are the principal points discussed? (1) That the Coran 
was partly derived from the traditions of the ancient Arabs; (2) that 
it has borrowed something from Judaism; (3) that it is indebted to 
the Gospels; (4) that it is influenced by Zoroastrianism ; (5) that 
a few men called Hanifs existed at the time of the Prophet who 
desired the reform brought about by Mohammed, and who also 
preached the doctrines which he inculcated. I venture to state that 
every one of the above points had been raised at the time of the 
Prophet, and the Coran itself repeatedly answers them. There is 
not a single Christian writer of any distinction who has not dwelt 
upon these points. Over and over again Mohammed challenged 
his antagonists to be confronted with the man from whom he 
borrowed a single line of the Coran, and he invariably challenged 
them to produce a single line rivalling the Coran in eloquence and 
effect. There is no proof that Mohammed borrowed his ideas 
directly from any man or any book, excepting so far as some of the 
ideas that he preached were also to be found in some other religions. 
But Mohammed himself repeatedly asserts that he brings no new 
religion ; that what he preached was also preached by Abraham, Moses, 
and many other prophets before him. The charge, therefore, that 
some of his sayings tally with the description in the Revealed Books 
is altogether out of question. The other charge, that some of his 
statements do not agree with the description in the so-called 
Scriptures, is also answered by himself. He said that the Scriptures 
had been forged and interpolated, and that the Coran was sent to 
reveal what had been altered or concealed. Neither the Jews nor the 
Christians can boast of a Revealed Book in the sense that Moslems 
do of the Coran, viz. that every word as it fell from the lips of the 
founder of the religion, when inspired, has been reported and preserved 
in the same. The very term ‘apocryphal gospel’ suggests forgery, 
and ‘revised editions’ suggest alterations. Of the Hebrew text of 
the Scriptures the English revisers say in their preface of 1884 that 
‘The earliest MS. of which the age is certainly known bears date 
A.D. 916.’ Dr. Wickes, of Oxford, in his Treatise on the Accentuation 
of the twenty-one so-called Prose Books of the Old Testament, 
remarks: ‘How many other epigraphs of Jewish text would, when 
carefully tested, have to be rejected, notably that of the Cambridge 
Codex 12, which makes a Spanish MS. unquestionably younger than 
the one we have been considering, written in the year 1856.’ He 
adds that the Codex in the Inferior Library of St. Petersburg 
dated 1009 is also much younger than that date. Recent investiga- 
tions prove that the manuscripts of the New Testament supposed to 
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be of the third and fourth centuries of the Christian era are merely 
the productions of the Middle Ages, while alterations in both the Old 
and the New Testament are admitted by experts themselves. As for 
the Coran, Sir William Muir himself admits that ‘ there is probably 
in the world no other work which has remained twelve centuries 
with so pure a text.’ This brings into prominence the verse of the 
Coran, ‘We have surely sent down the Coran, and we certainly will 
preserve the same from corruption’; and the remarks of Carlyle that 


A greater number of God’s creatures believe in Mohammed’s word at this hour 
than in any word whatever. Our current hypotheses about Mohammed, that he 
was a scheming impostor, a falsehood incarnate, that his religion is a mere mass 
of quackery and fatuity begin really now to be untenable to anyone. The lies 
which well-meaning zeal has heaped round this man are disgraceful to ourselves 
only. 


Indeed, the opinion is gaining ground that so far from the Coran 
borrowing anything from the monkish Gospels and the Rabbinical 
literature of Spain, which do not possess even the merit of authenticity 
to enlist Moslem reverence, it is the latter that have borrowed from 
the Coran and the Moslem chronicles. In a remarkable book called 
The Rise of Christendom the author, Professor Edwin Johnson (late 
Professor of Classical Languages, New College, South Hampstead), 
discusses with great ability, impartiality, and unrivalled acquaintance 
with ecclesiastical history, the opposite side of the question, viz. how 
much the Jewish and Christian Scriptures owe to Islam. In his 
introduction, which was published only a few years ago, the author 
says: 


The business of my life for more than thirty years has been mainly with 
classical and theological literature ; the serious problem to which I have devoted 
all my leisure has been the ascertainment of the origin of Christianity, and the 
way in which it was first planted in the world. ... In further researches 
I found that the whole of the earliest Church literature proceeded from the 
cloisters of the two primitive orders of St. Basil and St. Benedict. I studied the 
Coran and the great Arabian chronicle of Al Tabari. I found that the Scriptures 
of the Muslim had been perverted by the Benedictines with a view to make the 
Orientals heretics from the Church, and that the misrepresentation had never since 
been corrected. The great tradition of the Mosque «wed not a syllable either to 
the Church or to the Synagogue. On the contrayy, both the Church and the 
Synagogue were indebted in different ways to the great theological system which 
was in existence long before its Jewish or Catholic sisters. I examined ‘the 
traditions of the synagogue, and found that the cause of our illusions in reference 
to the antiquity of Judaism was similar to the cause of our illusions in respect to 
the Catholic Church,’ 


The author gives the cause of all misunderstanding in the follow- 
ing sentences : 


The truth has long been concealed from us on this matter owing to the fact 
that the Benedictines first mis-translated the Coran in the interest of the Church 
dogma, and the prejudice so created has never since been removed. . . . When we 
come to the Coran with minds disabused of the Medieval dishonesty we find 
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that the book is nothing less than the Original Bible, i.e. the source of those 
legends of Origins which have been retold by the Rabbins in the Bible and the 
Talmud. 


This mistranslation of the Coran is responsible for turning Martin 
Lutheragainst Mohammed. In 1529, in his ‘ Army Sermon ’ against 
the Turk, Martin Luther, after referring to Mohammed as Daniel’s 
Little Horn, remarks: ‘ The Little Horn’s Eyes mean Mohammed’s 
Al Coran, or the Law wherewith he ruleth. In the which Law there 
is nought but sheer human reason. For his Law teacheth nothing 
but that which human understanding may well like.’ When he 
wrote this, he had only heard of the Coran and not read it. In 1540 
he read one of the above-mentioned translations, and he wrote 
an epilogue to Brother Richard’s Confutatio Al Coran. This is 
devoted to a special disquisition as to whether Mohammed or the 
Pope be worse. In the twenty-second chapter of his disquisition he 
arrives at the final conclusion that, after all, the Pope is worse, and 
that he, and not Mohammed, is the real ‘ anti-Christ.’ 

Coming back to the charge that Mohammed borrowed much 
from the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, it is now conceded by all 
the hostile critics that he had never read what they call the Testa- 
ments. They maintain that he only heard from the Jews certain 
things which were given in the Talmud. It is, therefore, important 
to know whether the Talmud, as a book, was in existence in Arabia— 
or, for that matter, anywhere else at all at that time. The Coran 
undoubtedly speaks of the Torah (Old Testament), but never of the 
Talmud or any other book. Professor Edwin Johnson, referring to 
the date of the Talmud, says : 

The Rabbins who constructed the Talmud alone were in the secret of the date 
of the composition of the Hebrew Scriptures. Now the traditions which still 
linger in the synagogues with respect to the origin of the Talmud will hardly 
bear critical scrutiny. There is evidence in them of that same straining 


after an imaginary antiquity which is characteristic of all new peoples and 
departures. 


After rejecting the belief that the Mishna was written by Rabbi 
Juda the Prince, in 141 A.D., he says: 

It is, in fact, about the middle of the eleventh century that the Ibrim or the 
Jehudim or Ben-Israel of the synagogues enter the field of historical observation. 
Between the years 1-1200 falls the first period of the most important literature 
(of Judaism}. 

But, granting that some of the sacred oral traditions had been 
current among the Jews in Arabia at that time, it must be remembered 
that the ancient Arabs also shared with them the traditions concern- 
ing Abraham and the early Patriarchs, for they claimed as much to be 
descended from those Patriarchs as the Jews themselves. It does 
not follow, therefore, that the traditions were borrowed by Mohammed 
from any of the Jewish sources. Among ancient Arabs there were 
Vor. XLIX—No. 287 G 
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Sabeans. Their prophets were Seth and Enoch, and they had a book 
called the Book of Seth. Five prophets were sent to the Arabians, 
viz. Hud, Saleh, Abraham, Ishmael, and Shoaib. All these existed 
before Moses, and all of them preached monotheism. The Arabian 
prophet inclined neither towards Judaism nor towards Christianity, 
although he honoured the name of Moses and Jesus as prophets of 
God. ‘Follow ye the religion of Abraham, who was neither a Jew 
nor a Christian ; but he was pious and righteous, and no idolater.’ 
This is the gist of Mohammed’s religion. He preached monotheism, 
which was really his single aim and chief mission in life; secondly, 
he protested against all mediation, and so denounced the Trinity ; 
thirdly, he protested against any privileged class in religion, and so 
he denounced Rabbinism. 

Former prophets [said he} were sent to their own sect. I was sent toall. I 
have been sent for one thing only, to make straight the crooked path, to unite the 
strayed tribes, and to teach that there is no other God but Allah, by whom the 


eyes of the blind, and the ears of the deaf, and the hearts of those who know 
nothing will be opened. 


Sir William Muir quotes a single verse from the Coran, viz. ‘ that 
the meek shall inherit the earth,’ and says that this is the only passage 
quoted by Mohammed from the Scriptures. This verse is to be found 
in one of the Psalms, as the Coran itself mentions. Christ uses the 
verse in his Sermon on the Mount without being held guilty of pla- 
giarism ; but when Mohammed gives utterance to the same noble idea 
he is accused of literary piracy. It will not be difficult to trace 
almost the whole of the Sermon on the Mount to the Hebrew 
Scriptures or to the Talmud, if not also to some other religion. I 
have purposely confined myself to broader criticisms, and carefully 
avoided details, because in an article of this kind it is impossible 
to discuss such questions without wearying the ordinary reader. 
For the benefit of those who desire to possess more detailed informa- 
tion regarding this controversy I must mention here that all the 
serious objections of Sir William Muir against Islam have been 
answered by Sir Syed Ahmad Khan in his Essays on the Life of 
Mohammed ; that every book which the ingenuity or sophistry of a 
Christian writer has as yet produced against the religion of 
Mohammed, and which has been brought to the notice of Islamic 
doctors in India or in Egypt, has invariably been answered by them. 
But those books are either in Hindustani or in some other Moham- 
medan language. Undoubtedly the result of this renewed activity and 
hostility on the part of Sir William and other missionaries will be—at 
least, in India—the establishment of a society to be called the Society 
for the Promotion of Islamic Knowledge. But in independent 
Mohammedan countries the aggressive efforts of Sir William and 
his friends will produce serious political and administrative troubles. 
Sir William recommends the translation of The Sources of Islam into 
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all Mohammedan languages. The author of The Sources of Islam 
goes one better, for in the concluding portion of his book, called The 
Religion of the Crescent, he says :— 

In the days of our fathers once and again did the cry of Peter the Hermit—and 
others like him—resound throughout Europe, calling on all true Christians to go 
forth in their might and rescue the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem from the hands 
of the Infidels. .. . 

Nay, our duty now is [says Mr. Tisdall], in God’s might, to deliver from the 
thraldom of sin and Satan those whose bodies were created to be living temples of 
God’s Holy Spirit, and to bring them to drink freely of the fountain of the water 
of life eternal. God is opening land after land to us, and we are endeavouring to 
enter in to bring the glad tidings of salvation through Christ to the Confucian of 
China and the Buddhist of Ceylon, to the Negro and the Hindu, to the Eskimo 
and the Red Indian. . . . But for the great Mohammedan world—for the land 
where Job and the earliest Patriarchs, where Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, served 
God, where Moses talked with God face to face, where the Redeemer of the World 
gave His lifea ransom for many—for Egypt and Arabia, for the Sudan and 
Morocco, for Palestine and Syria, for Mesopotamia and Afghanistan, for Turkistan 
and all Central Asia, for Persia, Asia Minor and Turkey—how few are our efforts, 
how trifling our exertions, how limited the number of Christ’s labourers! .. . 
Then wearing the Cross in our hearts, and not only on our breasts, we shall go forth, 
conquering and to conquer, and the Crescent shall soon fade before the glory of 
our returning Lord. 


Does England conquer countriés to make them Christian? One 
can see the beginning of the flame of which Lord Salisbury 
spoke in such publications as the above. If this is not a warning 
to the Moslem to defend himself, or even to assume the aggressive 
against the Cross, I do not know what other language is. In con- 
clusion, I shall quote once more from The Rise of Christendom, 
which I earnestly recommend every Mohammedan and every Christian 
to read :— 


Our Mohammedan friends [says Professor Johnson] may desire to learn some- 
thing of us; but it is we who have to learn from them in respect to the great 
medieval tradition. They are the masters of it. They are of the Orthodox Church ; 
theirs is the sublime theology and the inflexible logic. We owe it to the common 
civility of the great Empire to which we belong to endeavour to correct the vulgar 
fables which have prevailed since the fourteenth century in respect to their 
religion, and to desist from affronting them with what they must ever regard as a 
corrupt version of their own sacred legends. We need no more controversy, but 
mutual intelligence. . . . A fresh and exact rendering of the,Book [the Coran into 
English] is sorely needed in the interests of literary science, 


I also cordially support the proposal for a weekly organ in 
London in the interests of Islam. The thanks, however, of the 
Moslem world are due to this Review, for its generous hospitality 
and impartial treatment of all creeds. 


Rar¥iUDDIN AHMAD, 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


HOOLIGANISM 


THis term, used by the contemporary press, has been explained 
to be derived from the blundering of a policeman in describing a 
gang of juvenile delinquents and their leader (Hooly’s gang), and is 
now apparently accepted as a convenient nickname for rowdyism and 
ruffianism of youths and young men—something akin to the Cali- 
fornian ‘hoodlum’ and the Australian ‘larrikin.’ It is to be feared 
that the name has given a sort of romantic halo, of the ‘ penny 
dreadful’ type, to a class which is somewhat sensitive to such un- 
wholesome influence. 

But the thing itself is not new, though something like a scare 
has been produced by paragraphs in popular newspapers, in times 
when the taste for excitement and the tendency to periodical panics 
seem to be a result of the keen competition of our ‘ organs of public 
opinion.’ The result has been numerous leading articles in various 
papers, with reports of speeches and sermons on the subject, followed 
as usual by letters from people, some of whom are evidently very 
imperfectly informed on the subject. 

Gangs of young roughs and thieves are no new things in London 
and other large towns. They constitute a feature of low society well 
known to the authorities, and they have been successfully dealt with 
in times gone by as well as in more recent days. In the course of 
nearly forty years’ experience and observation as resident Secretary 
of the Philanthropic Society’s Farm School at Redhill, I remember 
many such gangs being broken up, such as the ‘ Ponteons’ of the 
London Docks, and numerous bodies of so called ‘ Forty Thieves,’ &c., 
and even such unpromising material trained into respectable citizen- 
ship. 

As a matter of history, the idea that the neglected and therefore 
dangerous class of juvenile delinquents deserved serious attention 
was grasped in a practical way for the first time in 1788, when the 
Philanthropic Society (two years before the death of John Howard 
the Prison Reformer) was founded by Robert Young. In 1806 the 
Society was incorporated by Act of Parliament, and in the same year 
the Dalston Refuge was founded. In 1815 the Prison Discipline 
Society was established and for some years did a great work for boys 
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who would otherwise have been ruined. In 1817 Warwickshire raised 
nearly 4,000/. for a juvenile asylum at Stretton-on-Dunsmore, which 
was supported for thirty years, when it failed for want of funds. 

Parliament, which had apparently left this important problem to 
private philanthropy, had not altogether ignored the question. Mr. 
Pitt brought in a Bill in 1793 (five years after the Philanthropic 
Society had been founded) to provide a kind of industrial school for 
poor children, such as had been advised by John Locke more than one 
hundred years before, but it did not command national support. In 
1811 a Parliamentary Inquiry was instituted, which resulted in 
condemning imprisonment of young children, and another inquiry 
in 1819 had a similar ending. A Royal Commission followed in 
1834, and in 1835 a Committee was appointed by the House of 
Lords, resulting in another Commission, which reported in 1837 in 
favour of more summary treatment of children ‘ for the safety of the 
kingdom.’ The following year witnessed the State experiment of 
Parkhurst Penitentiary, which, however, was given up fifteen years 
after as a failure. 

Some idea of the state of things may be gathered from the 
Edinburgh Review of October 1851 (which reads like some of the 
newspaper paragraphs of late). It said: ‘The young offender gains 
ground upon us, the plague of the policeman, the difficulty of the 
magistrate, a problem to the statesman, and a sorrow to the philan- 
thropist.’ In the same year an important conference was held in 
Birmingham in consequence of which, mainly through the exertions 
of Mr. Adderley (now Lord Norton), Mr. Monckton Milnes (after- 
wards Lord Houghton), and others, a Committee of the House of 
Commons reported strongly in favour of establishing reformatory 
schools ; and at length, in 1854, the first Act in their behalf was passed. 
The Industrial Schools Act followed in 1857. 

There can be no more interesting or reliable fact in the history 
of the Victorian era than the record of work done for the country 
by these schools, under Government inspection, but not supported 
by the State beyond a capitation grant to meet voluntary contribu- 
tions and payments to some extent by county and borough autho- 
rities. 

Briefly, in illustration of the results of establishing these scnools, 
it should be stated that for many years the commitments of young 
offenders had increased at an alarming rate, until in 1856 they 
reached the maximum of 13,981 commitments of children under 
seventeen, of whom 1,990 were under twelve years of age. By 1860 
juvenile offenders committed to prison had fallen to 8,029. In the 
thirty years ending March 1887 there were 253,397 juvenile commit- 
ments to prison, but they had fallen to 4,924 in the last year of that 
period, nearly two-thirds less than in the first year; and notwith- 
standing the increase of population (certainly not less than 45 per 
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cent.) since these schools were established, the number of juvenile 
offenders after ten years more (1897) has fallen to 1,688 ! 

The Royal Commission on Reformatory and Industrial Schools 
(before whom I had the honour of giving evidence) stated in their 
Report (1883) : 

Before these schools came into existence, it is beyond doubt that a large por- 
tion of adult criminals of the worst class consisted of those who in their childhood 
had been neglected or abandoned, or trained to a career of crime. From the ces- 
sation of this source of supply a gradual diminution in the number of criminals 
convicted of the graver or indictable offences might naturally be expected; and 
this result, due doubtless in part to other co-operating causes, but largely to the 
agency of these schools, has been obtained with signal speed and to a remarkable 
extent. 


It may be asked, what are the results up to date of the work of 
these schools? These are furnished year by year in the Blue Book 
issued by the Government Inspector, as the returns of inquiries into 
the character and circumstances for three years after the juveniles 
leave the schools. The last report gives the following interesting 
and encouraging statistics as to boys discharged from English 
schools : 


REFORMATORIES 
a 

Protestant Schools. 2,774 2,173 104 382 115 
Roman Catholic Schools 737 93 19 159 66 

Or in approximate percentage : 
Protestant Schools. — 78 4 14 4 
Roman Catholic Schools — 67 3 21 9 

INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 

Protestant Schools. 6,613 5,168 335 345 765 
Roman Catholic Schools 1,620 1,211 95 115 199 

Or in approximate percentage : 
Protestant Schools. — 78 5 5 12 
Roman Catholic Schools — 75 6 7 12 


Special attention is invited to these figures, not only for their deep 
intrinsic interest, but also to correct some misapprehensions on the 
subject which have been evidenced in recent remarks in the columns 
of the Daily Chronicle, and may possibly be entertained in other 
quarters. It was said by one person ‘that Hooligans were the lads 
discharged from reformatories at from sixteen to seventeen years of 
age, of whom 1,500 are turned into the streets of London every year 
without supervision or an outlet for theirenergy.’ Another remarked 
that ‘ reformatories are Hooligan manufactories.’ 

It is difficult to understand how such baseless ideas ever get into 
circulation! There are forty-eight reformatories in all Great Britain 
which discharged last year 1,353 boys and girls, and yet we are 


told that 1,500 boys return to London alone! Again, reformatories 
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admit up to sixteen years of age, and mostly retain boys to nineteen 
years old ; where can those hundreds from sixteen to seventeen come 
from? Then all cases discharged from reformatories are syste- 
matically looked after and reported on for four years after leaving, 
and the figures quoted above show how very few of them return to 
unsatisfactory habits of idleness and dishonesty which characterise 
the Hooligan species: while abundant proof is furnished by the 
Inspector’s Report and other reliable evidence of the immense benefit 
conferred on those who have come under the wholesome discipline 
and training given in these schools, which has been always good, but 
has improved and is still improving. From them are discharged 
those who become excellent soldiers and sailors, thriving colonists, 
and respectable citizens at home and abroad. 

The Hooligan material thus treated is shown to be of excellent 
quality, if rightly handled ; and to charge the reformatories with the 
Hooliganism of to-day is like blaming hospitals for not curing cases 
which they have never received. There is no reason in the world for 
thinking that Hooligans are ever recruited by reformatory failures, 
of which, of course, there are a few. 

The real cause of the present Hooliganism is, in fact, that 
magistrates have not sufficiently used the industrial schools for the 
younger and reformatories for the older juveniles who need to be 
saved from their surroundings, and we in the work have been 
expecting this result. If these schools had been more taken advantage 
of by magistrates and police authorities, this scare would never have 
appeared, for these Institutions would have prevented or cured most 
of the mischief. A wave of false sentimentality has passed over the 
country which has had the deplorable effect of sending back to their 
miserable environment those young offenders against law and order 
who should, for their own and their country’s sake, have been put 
under the moral, intellectual, and physical training which these 
schools furnish in a high degree with most beneficent effects. 

If Hooliganism is to be successfully dealt with, not only must 
the full benefit of the existing law be brought to bear upon the rising 
generation of such a type, as a matter of prevention, but it is neces- 
sary to grapple with those who are older in disorder and crime, and 
who cannot be brought under reformatory influence without an 
extension of the age of admission to these schools. It has been 
urged for several years that power should be given to commit lads to 
suitable selected schools up to eighteen years of age (instead of six- 
teen as at present) and to retain them till twenty-one years of age, and 
this was very strongly recommended by the last Prison Commission 
after hearing a great deal of expert evidence on the subject. 

Let it be noted that only in this way shall we fairly face the 
most difficult problem of juvenile crime, and the matter is becoming 
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more and more pressing for solution. Weare told on good authority 
that one-third of all burglars are boys from sixteen to twenty-one, 
that the proportion of criminals from sixteen to twenty-one is 
increasing in England and is higher than at any other age, being 
nearly (sometimes over) a fifth of the total. While one-fourth of all 
the convictions for larceny are against juveniles under sixteen, 20 
per cent. of crimes against morals are committed by those under 
twenty-one. Why not include these cases in reformatory work ? 
This amendment of the law ought certainly to be hastened by the 
outcry about Hooliganism, or the next generation will see the situa- 
tion considerably aggravated in difficulty. Surely the ‘sooner the 
better,’ when a remedy can be provided for an admitted evil. 

In September 1852 the late Mr. Charles Dickens published in 
Household Words a most interesting and laudatory article on the 
work of the Farm School, Redhill, descriptive of a visit thereto, 
under the title of ‘ Boys to Mend.’ He concluded his graphic sketch 
with the following words : 

The system must be devised, the administration must be reared, the preventable 
young criminals must be preveuted, the State must put its Industrial and Farm 
Schools first, and its prisons last—and to this complexion you must come. You 
may put the time off a little, and destroy (not irresponsibly) a few odd thousands 
of immortal souls in the meantime; but the change must come. It were better 


for you, and the whole constituent body of verbosity, to come to it with a good 
grace, for the thing is as sure as Death, our honourable friend. 


We have learnt by happy experience a good deal since that pro- 
phetic appeal, and what is wanted is merely a more general acceptance 
of the lesson of encouragement we have been taught, and an extension 
of the area of the great work so well done by these Home Office 
Schools. 

Let it be clearly understood by all concerned (and who is not in 
some degree in that category ? ) that for the earliest types of straying 
children there are Truant Schools, then Industrial Schools for the 
incipient criminal, and Reformatory Schools for the more advanced 
stage—these, if augmented by arrangements, as indicated above, for 
lads up to eighteen, would, if generously used, instead of half- 
heartedly, as is just now the case, soon prevent and cure most of the 
lamentable results of bad homes, bad company, and the wretched 
social conditions which menace the well-being and comfort of the 
rising generation. It would be strange indeed if misery and crime 
were not the product of the state of things, both in town and country, 
which is so generally acknowledged, and the nation cannot ignore it 
without entailing much that might easily be avoided by taking heed 
to the lessons of the past, as they appear upon a thoughtful study of 
the subject. 

Much might be said in advocacy of an extension of the homes for 
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working boys licensed or discharged from the Home Office Schools, 
which are certified by H.M. Inspector, and the establishment of 
clubs, gymnasia, &c. follows acceptably; but for the prevention and 
cure of juvenile crime we must depend on Industrial Schools and 
Reformatories, and, it is very evident, we may rely thereon with 
confidence. 
JOHN TREVARTHEN 
(Of Farm School, Red Hill). 











THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A DAY OF PURIFICATION 


Ler us signalise the advent of the twentieth century of the 
Christian era by inaugurating an annual dedication of one day to a 
general and determined effort for a social and material improvement 
of high consequence to the physical and moral welfare of our 
people. 

Let one day in this, the first year of the new century, and, if 
posterity see fit, in all its subsequent years, be set apart and devoted 
wholly to a special campaign against, toa specially vigorous onslaught 
upon, dirt—to the sweeping away, the washing away, the carrying 
away, the destruction of dirt—dirt in the widest interpretation of 
the term: the dirt of persons and dress, and rooms, and passages, and 
stairs, and buildings of all sorts and kinds, the dirt of yards, and streets, 
and roads, of every place, in fact, in town or country, inhabited by or 
used by man or animal. 

Let it be a day of dedication to this most useful service, this 
most desirable object. 

Once in the year let there be an united effort to make our houses 
and their surroundings, to the best of our abilities, as clean as we can 
make them, and the air which pervades them somewhat purer and 
fresher; let us have one special day when, throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, a great and simultaneous effort shall be made 
by all classes and individuals towards purification and cleanliness. 

The suggestion may strike strange at first, but there is nothing 
startling or unusual in setting apart a special day for a particular 
purpose. 

We have our religious festivals, days in memory of the great facts 
or events of our religious creed. 

We have Bank holidays, four in the year, when people cease 
from work and abandon themselves to pleasure. 

On certain great national occasions, days are, by special order 
or proclamation, set apart for humiliation, or for thanksgiving, as 
the case may be. 

It is not a strange suggestion, therefore, that one day in each 
year should be devoted to a particular object. 
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Nor is the object so strange as at first sight might appear. 
Civilised mankind wages, and has in very self-preservation to 

wage, an unceasing war against dirt. 
It would not be specially strange, then, that one day should be set 

apart for a special effort in that war, to a vigorous attack all along 

the line, and with all the forces and resources we can command, 

upon that which soils and spoils our existence, upon that which 

works such havoc with the comfort, and happiness, and health, and 

with the lives of great numbers of our people. 

It was said by the Royal Commissioners on the Housing of the 

Working Classes in their Report of 1885—that important Commis- 

sion in which His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales took so 

e laborious a part and so keen an interest—‘ Dirt is an evil almost as 

® conducive to social misery as drink and other self-indulgence.’ 

t What a vista of horrors and abominations, of foulness and un- 

wholesomeness this succinct and powerful description at once presents 

to the mind’s eye—what a graphic, suggestive picture, ‘An evil 

almost as conducive to social misery as drink’! 

And the absolutely unanimous opinion and verdict of medical 
scientists—based upon laborious investigations and great discoveries 

—are, that most of the dangers to the public health arise from dirt ; 

that dirt, when not actually the originating cause, is the hotbed, the 

forcing house, of disease, the contributing cause to the destruction 

on a large scale of human life. 

The virulence of many of the great visitations of disease which 

swept across Europe and our own islands has been in great measure 

due to the filthy condition in which they found the great masses of 

the population. In later, indeed in quite recent, times serious local 

outbreaks of disease have also been clearly demonstrated as due to 

the same cause—to foul and dirty water, to defective or uncleansed 

drains, or unemptied and leaky cesspools, to the filthy surroundings 

of dwellings, to the dirty condition of the rooms, or passages, or 

stairs in those dwellings, and of the people who inhabited them. 

And yet, the idea that dirt is a dangerous evil has been slow in 

permeating the public mind. So many people do not like the trouble 

of cleanliness, either as regards their houses, clothes, or persons; so 

many are hard pressed for the time to give to cleaning, or do not 

wish to or cannot afford the necessary expense of cleanliness. Old 

people, in particular, whose age is supposed to add wisdom to their 

dicta, threw all their weight against changes and sanitary improve- 

ments. ‘We never minded such things in our day,’ they would say, 

‘and here we are. We didn’t die of bad drainage. We got on quite 

well without your modern fads.’ 

But gradually the fact that dirt was not only an evil, but also a 
very active and aggressive enemy, was brought home to people in 
the most unpleasant but unavoidably convincing way. And with the 
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demonstration of that fact it became recognised that measures must 
be adopted to grapple with it. 

So vast, however, was the work to be done that only the Govern- 
ment or Legislature was capable of the task. Individual effort was 
manifestly quite unequal to it. 

And so Parliament took the subject up, and for years past has 
been adding statute to statute for promoting and safeguarding the 
public health—or, in other words, to combating the fiend of dirt— 
beginning with the grosser and more extended forms and effects of 
the evil, and becoming more insistent and minute in its ordinances 
as time went on. Until what is a great code of sanitary legislation 
has been enacted, embodying the most comprehensive provisions for 
coping with the ever-present evil ; and a great Government Depart- 
ment has been instituted for supervising and helping the local 
authorities in the general administration and enforcement of the law. 

And armed with the powers conferred upon them by this legisla- 
tion, local governing bodies of all sorts and kinds have for years past 
been taking vigorous measures. Municipal Corporations and Town 
Councils, great and small, have undertaken huge and costly works 
for the carrying away of the sewage of their cities and towns, and for 
providing the people with a proper supply of water, and have made 
provision for the cleaning and cleansing of their streets, and the 
deportation of the refuse of the households. 

And both country and town have been covered witha great staff of 
sanitary authorities and officials to give effect to, and to enforce, the 
laws which had been enacted. 

This great code of legislation has been of inestimable advantage 
to the country. 

The authorities created by it have done an incalculable amount 
of good in diminishing the evils they were appointed to war against, 
and in securing results which it would not have been in the power of 
any individuals to secure. The large number of Medical Officers of 
Health and Sanitary Inspectors scattered throughout the land have 
insisted on work being done and nuisances being abated which, 
except for them, would not have been done. In some cities not only 
have houses been condemned as unfit for human habitation, and 
pulled down, but large areas of dwellings, insanitary from foulness, 
have been cleared, and better houses built thereon, houses with 
better sanitary provision and more light and air. 

In effect, many of the greater, the graver forms of what are 
technically described as ‘nuisances,’ have been abated, and many 
crying evils have been grappled with. 

Indirectly, also, the discussion of sanitation has exercised con- 
siderable influence and pressure upon various public bodies and upon 
owners of houses, both in towns and country; and there is no town 
where great improvements have not been made, independent of legal 
compulsion, no counties in which some improvements have not taken 
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place, new labourers’ dwellings of a larger and better sort having been 
erected by many landlords. 

But the enemy, dirt, has not been conquered. The forces to fight 
him may have been raised and disciplined; the weapons wherewith 
best to meet him may have been forged, and his dominion may have 
been somewhat curtailed. 

But just as water will ever go to its own level, so does a large 
portion of humanity tend back to dirt—whether from laziness, 
indifference, or helplessness is immaterial. 

And there have been lethargy and obstruction, and sometimes 
even opposition, on the part of some of the authorities charged with the 
sanitary regeneration of their districts ; and there have been slackness 
and remissness on the part of many of them in putting the provisions 
of the Acts of Parliament into force. In many districts, too, the 
number of Sanitary Inspectors has been left quite inadequate to the 
task allotted them, and horrible things continue to go on unknown 
to them under their very noses. 

The public get glimpses of these things in the reports which 
appear every now and then in the Press of inquests on the bodies of 
persons who have died in extreme poverty and isolation, of the 
appalling state of filth in which the room or rooms inhabited by the 
deceased have been found—so foul and abominable that even those 
accustomed to dreadful sights and circumstances bave shrunk back 
overwhelmed by the condition of things. 

In the reports of cases at the Police Courts, too, the most horrible 
details of the condition in which some people live are also occasionally 
disclosed. 

And, as unfortunately so often happens, when a sudden epidemic 
breaks out in some locality, whata hurrying and a scurrying to and fro 
there is among the sanitary authorities and their officers; what con- 
sultations with medical authorities, what disinfectings, and washings, 
and scourings, and scavengings, what rush of imperative orders to all 
householders !—all proving how defective the sanitary condition of 
things had been when the outbreak occurred, how much there had 
been left undone, how much there was to do to make things as clean 
as they ought to be. 

That is one sphere of the sanitary or dirt question, the sphere 
which is within the control of publicly constituted authorities. 

And then there is another great sphere which falls entirely within 
the province of the individual, a vast terrain which comes not within 
the cognisance or control of the public bodies and public officers, 
where dirt of various kinds exists and flourishes in various degrees, 
possibly not dirt in that acutely dangerous form which justifies the 
interference and penalties of the law to suppress, but nevertheless 
dirt, with its disgusting accompaniments, its unlovely consequences, 
and its unfortunate tendencies. 

A large library might be formed of what has been written 
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describing the dirt, the filth in which large masses of people live, 
move, and have their being, not merely the population of the great 
cities or of the towns, where overcrowding leads to the most lament- 
able results, but of villages also, even of the isolated cottage. 

There is, in reality, but a small proportion of houses in the 
kingdom—unless they be quite new ones—which have not their 
dark and dirty corners. Attics with dust and dirt undisturbed for 
years, cumbered with useless rubbish, lumber of all and every sort, 
old papers, old articles of apparel which have passed beyond even 
fitness for a jumble sale, or the old clothes auctions in poorer London ; 
all the litter the débris of household life left there indefinitely 
because no one had the energy to get rid of it or destroy it, all under- 
going a process of decay or gradual transmutation into dirt. Rooms 
with walls and ceilings stained with dirt or damp, stuffy with the 
uncleanness of past generations, with forgotten memorials of disease 
and death. And underground cellars reeking with moisture and 
tenanted by obnoxious creatures. 

Even in some of the best kept of old houses there are many 
corners which would be the better for clearing out and cleaning. 

But these are trifles, mere specks on the face of the country, 
compared with the condition of large numbers of the houses in the 
great cities and towns, and even in the villages and farmsteadings. 

And it is when we go down lower in the scale of human habita- 
tions and classes the greater become the evils of dirt, until we come 
to the overcrowded dwellings of the poor. 

It is here we reach a filth which is a standing menace to the 
welfare of the community, a filth which degrades those who live in 
it, which begets, and fosters, and nourishes disease; which slays its 
annual hecatomb of victims ; which saps the vital energies of masses 
of our people ; and which makes harder and more miserable the lives 
of countless numbers of our working population. 

Here we.are face to face with what is a national disgrace, and 
what, if not boldly grappled with, may in process of time become a 
national danger. The stables of our horses, even the kennels of our 
dogs, often are cleaner and airier than some of the overcrowded dens 
in which the people live. 

In many cases even the newly-built houses are little of an 
improvement on the old ones ; ‘jerry-built’’ houses, run up simply as 
more or less swindling financial speculations, and so builtin the flimsiest, 
cheapest way, and constructed of the worst material—‘ bad bricks, bad 
drains, bad workmanship, bad everything, rotten from the first.’ 

Nor is it merely inside the houses and buildings that dirt exists. 
For outside them, in yard or garden, what heaps of accumulated 
filth, of rotting rags, of decaying wood, of rusting iron, of broken 
crockery, what pools of foul and stagnant water ! 

It is not only in the great cities and towns that such a sad state 
of affairs exists. In small towns and also in the villages there are 
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overcrowded slums of the vilest and filthiest description; and on 
many estates and farms there are cottages which are a disgrace to 
their owners even more than to their occupiers. 

Among the many causes of the dirt which is so common yet so 
conspicuous, overcrowding has been recognised as one of if not 
indeed the greatest. The wage-earning classes must be near their 
work or near those who purchase the product of their labour, and 
where the pressure of population is great, and house accommodation 
limited, the most fearful overcrowding has ensued. 

The evils flowing from this overcrowding with its resultant dirt 
and uncleanness are far-reaching and of grave consequence, not alone 
to the people themselves who are involved in them, but to all classes 
of society, to the very nation itself. 

They have been described so often that they must be familiar to 
most people who take any interest in public or social affairs, and no 
minute description of them is here needed. But it is necessary to 
recall and impress the fact that the people involved in them suffer 
in every way, physically, morally, and mentally, whilst the nation 
suffers from so large a proportion of its citizens being in these 
untoward circumstances. 

Summarising then the present condition of things as regards 
cleanliness and dirt, and the machinery devised by the State for the 
sanitary regulation and welfare of the people, it is as near as possible 
to the actual truth to say that large masses of the people live in 
an absolute state of filth, with all the discomforts, drawbacks, and 
dangers attached to it; large masses in more or less dirt, with grimy 
surroundings. And while there are vast numbers of all classes who 
work hard to secure and maintain cleanliness, and live in a comparative 
state of cleanliness, yet there are comparatively few whose surroundings 
would not be the better for an occasional extra effort at cleaning. 

And to cope with the dirt that daily springs into being there is a 
great number of local authorities of various sorts and kinds, with 
their organised staffs of officials, all with the most extensive legal 
powers conferred upon them by the Legislature. 

But this machinery which has been set up by the State, and 
which should be almost if not quite equal tothe task set it to do, groans 
and creaks in its operations: the wheels get clogged; its power is 
wasted or not fully utilised, and though it does immense good, it 
fails to deal with the difficult task before it as efficiently or as 
thoroughly as it might, or as it is intended to do. 

The truth is that very many of those who work this vast 
machinery, conscientious and well meaning though they are, want 
more energy infused into them ; they should be urged and incited to 
work the engine at a greater rate of speed ; they should stoke the fires 
better, should get up a greater head of steam ; they should turn all 

its powers to account, instead of allowing so many of them to lie 
dormant or run to waste. 
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That infusion of energy can only be brought about by the pres- 
sure of public opinion ; not the pressure of mere local opinion, which 
is quite insufficient, but of the far more quickening and powerful 
force—national opinion. 

And no way of putting the pressure of national opinion upon 
them, and of inspiring them with greater energy, is more likely to 
succeed than by a special day being fixed upon and set apart by the 
nation for a general national inquisition—a special day when each 
and all the local authorities shall simultaneously investigate and con- 
sider the state of cleanliness or dirt of the places and dwellings 
within their jurisdiction, and the efficiency of the machinery at their 
disposal for combating the evils of which they become cognisant. 

A day such as that would bring them vividly face to face with a 
duty which, from very familiarity, sinks into mere routine, and so 
loses much of its real efficiency; a larger conception of their work 
and of its importance would be given them ; once in a year they 
would be compelled to abandon the so painfully common hand-to- 
mouth way of dealing with affairs or of letting them drift; they 
would be called upon to review their year’s sanitary work, to 
compare the existing with the previous state of things, to consider 
whether there had been progress or retrogression, to ascertain what 
defects or deficiencies had been brought to light, and to take counsel 
together as to the improvements which experience suggested. 

Many a torpid local authority would thus be stirred to a more 
vigorous application and enforcement of the measures which have 
been devised by the wisdom of Parliament for the sanitary welfare of 
the people. Even those which are energetic might be incited to 
measures of more far-reaching benefit to the public with whose 
interests they are charged. 

That would be one great effect of such a day. 

But, independent of the sphere of work of these publicly consti- 
tuted authorities, there is the great sphere which pertains to the 
individual—a sphere which lies outside their cognisance or control, and 
which in even greater degree requires quickening and vivification. 

Fortunately with very many people of all classes cleanliness is a 
passion regarded with wholesome pride—even among the poorest 
cottagers or tenants one sometimes finds everything almost spotlessly 
clean. ‘To them a just tribute of praise can be paid, both for what 
they accomplish and for the bright example they set. 

But what far greater numbers are there of persons who, from one 
reason or another, are content with a low standard of cleanliness, of 
persons who go through their lives doing as little in the way of cleaning 
as they can, who drift or scramble along from one year’s end to the 
other in a more or less dirty sort of way, some from poverty, some from 
want of strength or want of time, many from laziness or indifference, 
some from very degradation and debasement of character ! 
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To those who flagrantly ignore or defy the law as it at present 
exists, and who are found out, compulsion can be applied. 

Apart from them, however, beginning with the people who live in a 
state of dirt just within the legal limit, just not bad enough to make 
them liable to the penalties of the sanitary laws, yet still very bad, 
up through all the gradations of uncleanliness to cleanliness, no 
compulsion can be applied. These can only be persuaded or incited 
to aim at, to strive for higher levels of cleanliness. 

In this great sphere of individual action and inaction, the public 
setting apart of a day in each year to the special purpose of cleanli- 
ness would, it may most confidently be asserted, have the most 
wide-reaching and beneficial effects. 

That a day should be set apart by the nation for such a purpose 
would be so novel and remarkable a fact that it must of necessity 
strike the imagination, and impress all with the importance of the 
cause to which the day is to be devoted. 

That the day should be for the performance of a national and not 
merely a personal duty would make people realise the general com- 
munity of interest in the furtherance of cleaniiness and in the destruc- 
tion of dirt, and would make them feel that they were not isolated 
units whose conduct of life was .of no concern to their neighbours 
or to the rest of the nation. 

Some it would stir from their slough of despond, and shame for 
their inaction. Others it would induce to break the dull routine of 
daily drudgery, and would inspire to exceptional effort. 

The preliminary proceedings, moreover, the general preparations 
for such a day, the advocacy of such a day from Press and Pulpit, 
would be a great propaganda of sanitation and cleanliness. 

And the day itself would bring home to many persons a new ideal 
of cleanliness, of its importance, of its advantages, of the pleasure 
and enjoyment, even the pride of it. 

Some there are to whom, for the first time, it would bring the 
idea that such a thing as cleanliness was an object desired by the 
nation—was, in the interest of all classes, a thing to be striven for. 

Thus by degrees a higher standard of cleanliness would be spread 
abroad, a wider striving for it would ensue, and a higher degree of 
cleanliness would be attained. 

And with that improved standard would come, to many at least, 
a greater determination to emerge from surroundings which degrade 
them to the level of the condition of common beasts, and from those 
circumstances which sap their health and strength and that of their 
children, and which darken and dim the few rays of a brighter life 
which penetrate to their hard circumstances. 

And what should be a most powerful additional incentive to the 
adoption of such a day is the fact that the disadvantages, and dangers, 
and demoralisation of dirty surroundings are not limited in their 
Vor, XLIX—No, 287 H 
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effects to the present generation. Succeeding generations are also 
deeply concerned, for anything that retards or dwarfs the healthy 
physical and moral development of the present and rising generation 
must infallibly tell upon the stamina of the nation in years to come. 

This is a matter of vital consequence, more vital now than ever, 
having regard to the greater competition which it is evident our 
nation and people must face in coming time. 

I have thus, little more than briefly, sketched the arguments for, 
and the beneficial results which I conceive would follow, the national 
adoption of a ‘ Day of Purification.’ 

It would be ridiculous to assert that the institution of such a day 
would be an instantaneous panacea for all existent evils. 

They are far too wide-spread, too deep-seated, too habitual, for 
any instantaneous cure. 

It might, however, be the beginning of the first step in a move- 
ment, the starting of a force which would tend to mitigate them by 
raising the moral standard of a considerable portion of the popula- 
tion; and as time went on, material and lasting improvements 
might—indeed, one may say would—result from it. 

And it may be too much to hope that so novel a suggestion would 
be all at once universally adopted, that such an institution could 
spring into existence at one bound. 

But ‘well begun is half done,’ and if a really good start were 
made in this first year of the new century, the movement, as years 
went on, might gain ever wider recognition and more cordial co- 
operation, until at last a day devoted to this work might become an 
institution as definite and universal as our Bank holidays, or as one 
of our great religious commemorations. 

And just a few words as to that start, and as to the best means of 
giving effect to this suggestion. 

Essentially, the first motive impelling power must come from 
Parliament, not in the form of an Act, which would be unnecessary, 
and which would take time, but in the shape of a Resolution expres- 
sing approval of such a step, or still better in the shape of an Address 
to the Crown. 

With that authority, the cordial co-operation of the Local Govern- 
ment Board and of the various local governments and authorities 
throughout the kingdom, from the London County Council downwards, 
could be relied upon, and their vast machinery employed to make 
the movement a reality and a success. 

And as regards the sphere of individual action, though some 
energy and labour may be required, there should not, in these times, 
be much difficulty in inducing all to heartily join in a vigorous 
national effort for the furtherance of such a cause. 

The cause of cleanliness, indeed, possesses the virtue of being a 
subject upon which all classes and sects can cordially unite. 
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It might be advocated by the Press of all political parties with- 
out sacrifice of political principle—the Press which is ever ready to 
further any objects of public welfare. 

It might be preached from all pulpits; for here there is nothing 
sectarian, and ‘ cleanliness is next to godliness.’ 

It could be advocated in all schools, for the practice of cleanliness 
and the inculcation of the idea are subjects upon which all educational 
theorists could unite, and which children cannot too early in life begin 
to learn. 

And if the idea received the seal of Royal approval and aid, the 
prospect of success would be assured. 

Eminently too is this a task in which our ladies and womenfolk 
might take a most effective part. They have done and are doing 
splendid work in many a public cause, and here is one into which 
they could throw themselves heart and soul, and in which they 
could make their influence most powerfully felt. 

No further indications of means to secure the end need be dwelt 
on. Our people, accustomed as they happily are to self-government 
and to adopting the organisations best suited to attain the end in 
view, would know best how to work out a cause which commends 
itself to them. ; 

With such advocacy and approval, and, when the day came, with 
such co-operation, a movement would be originated which, in all 
reasonable probability, would have both immediate and far-reaching 
results of great and permanent benefit to the people of this kingdom. 

And lastly, a word as to the best day in‘the year for the national 
‘ Day of Purification.’ 

For obvious reasons it would be desirable to select a time when 
the days are long and the weather warm. 

A day in spring would be preferable, many people’s minds being 
already attuned to the idea of a spring cleaning. 

And it would probably be better to select a definite date than a 
movable one. We all remember Christmas Day better than any 
movable festival of the Church. It would be well, too, to keep the day 
clear of the Whitsuntide holidays. 

Whitsunday cannot be earlier than the 10th of May; Easter 
cannot be later than the 25th of April. 

The 1st of May would be clear of either Easter or Whitsuntide 
celebrations or holidays, and would probably be as good a day as 
could be fixed upon. 

I attempt no peroration, beyond most earnestly commending this 
suggestion of a national and annual ‘ Day of Purification’ to the 
calm and sympathetic consideration of all who have at heart the 
present and future welfare of our people and nation. 

Henry JEPHSON, 
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THE NICARAGUA CANAL QUESTION 


AND THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY 


THE complications that have lately arisen in the United States 
policy with regard to the control of the proposed interoceanic canal 
across the American isthmus are almost entirely due to the introduc- 
tion of a Bill into the House of Representatives on the 7th of 
December, 1899, commonly known as the ‘Hepburn’ Bill, providing 
for the construction of an interoceanic canal through Nicaraguan 
territory under the absolute and exclusive control of the United 
States. 

The ‘complications’ may be briefly stated as follows. On the 
introduction of the above-mentioned Bill into Congress, the Executive 
became alarmed lest, if the Bill should pass both Houses, its pro- 
visions would involve the United States in a serious dispute with 
Great Britain. The Secretary of State, Mr. Hay, was accordingly 
directed to open negotiations with Her Mujesty’s Government, witha 
view to obtaining their consent to the modification of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty of 1850 by means ofa Convention, the purpose of which 
should be to remove any objection which might arise out of that treaty 
to the construction of a canal under American control. Her Majesty’s 
Government agreed to make this concession on two conditions : first, 
that the canal should never be closed against any nation, but should 
be open to all nations on equal terms; and secondly, that no fortifica- 
tions should be erected on the canal by the United States. A 
Convention was accordingly drawn up and signed on the Sth of 
February, 1900, by Lord Pauncefote and Mr. Hay containing the 
requisite modifications, and was referred on the same day by the 
President to the Senate for its approval. The Senate thus have 
before them at the present moment a Convention modifying the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and thereby acknowledging its existence, and: 
a Bill which directly disregards and defies it. 

Before discussing the Hepburn Bill and the statements brought 
up by its supporters to prove that the United States is no longer 
bound by the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, it may be as well to give a 
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brief account of the opposition to the Hay-Pauncefote Conven- 
tion. 

Besides party and interested opposition, the Convention has been 
mainly opposed owing to the clause in Article 2 prohibiting the 
erection of ‘ fortifications commanding the canal or the waters 
adjacent.’ To this article the Senate have recently accepted an 
amendment proposed by Mr. Davis, Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, which runs as follows : 

‘It is agreed, however, that none of the immediately foregoing 
conditions and stipulations shall apply to the measures which the 
United States may find it necessary to take for securing by its 
own forces the defence of the United States and the maintenance of 
public order.’ 

This amendment, although more or less innocent-looking at first 
sight, if it is agreed to by Great Britain, is broad enough to give 
to the United States Government the right to erect any fortifications 
they wish, and to consider the canal as one of the lines of national 
defence, which it was the purpose of the Convention to prohibit. 
The amendment was based by Mr. Davis on the 10th Article of 
the Treaty of Constantinople, signed on the 29th of October, 1888, 
whereby the European Powers agreed that nothing in the treaty 
neutralising the Suez Canal ‘should interfere with the measures 
which His Majesty the Sultan might find it necessary to take for 
securing by his own forces the defence of Egypt and the maintenance 
of public order,’ and further that ‘it is likewise understood that the 
provision of the four articles aforesaid shall in no case occasion any 
obstacle to the measures which the Imperial Ottoman Government 
may think it necessary to take in order to insure by its own forces 
the defence of its other possessions situated on the eastern coast of 
the Red Sea.’ 

It is not easy to see what analogy there is between the two 
cases: the territory through which the Suez Canal was constructed 
was a tributary province of Turkey, and so, as was only just, she was 
given the right to erect defences sufficient for the maintenance of 
order and the protection of her own territory ; whereas the territory 
on which the United States wish to erect fortifications in no way 
belongs to the United States, and is at some distance from its 
frontier. Mr. Davis’s argument therefore seems to be rather 
illogical, that because the right of erecting sufficient fortifications is 
given to a country through whose territory a canal runs, for the 
proper defence of that country, therefore the United States 
ought to be allowed to erect fortifications on a canal running 
through what in time of war would be a neutral territory, for the 
-defence of the United States. 

The question may perhaps be raised, Why should we not give 
the United States the right they ask for to control the canal, since 
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they are providing the money to build it? On the other hand, what 
right have we to grant exclusive privileges to the United States, 
enjoyed by no other nation, and to the detriment of any nation with 
whom the United States may be at war? No nation would look 
with favour on such a clause, which, even if it did not lead to the 
construction of another canal, would be sure to involve the United 
States in serious disputes; whereas to a treaty of perfect neutralisa- 
tion, as proposed in the present Convention, all nations would be 
likely to agree, since the rights of all would be perfect. Although 
there is such a strong feeling throughout the country that the 
United States ought to fortify the canal for the purpose of national 
defence, yet at the same time it is almost unanimously agreed that 
the canal must be neutral and open to all nations on equal terms ; 
two ideas which would seem to he quite incongruous. 

A further argument against the erection of fortifications, and one 
which has been brought forward by several prominent men, among 
others the Admiral of the United States Navy, Admiral Dewey, is 
that the erection of fortifications for the protection of the canal would 
be only to invite hostilities to its locality. 

Another question which has given rise to a certain amount of dis- 
cussion is what form the neutralisation of the canal should take with 
regard to ships of war. Two plans have been proposed: first, to 
permit the passage of all ships of war of all nations without discrimi- 
nation, and second, to exclude the battleships of belligerents. The 
former plan has met with the most general approval as being most 
likely to insure complete neutrality, and has already been found to 
work very well in the case of the Suez Canal. The only objection that 
could be raised against it is that the power of the United States fleet 
would be doubled thereby ; but then the same argument would apply 
to our own fleet also. The second plan has a very strong objection to 
it. Any attempt to exclude men of war of belligerents would involve 
the exercise of such wide discretion, and of so large a measure of 
arbitrary power, that it would be almost certain to lead to disputes 
and serious complications between the belligerents and the party 
exercising that power. 

The Hepburn Bill, which has been the chief cause of the present 
situation, provides for the construction of a canal connecting the 
waters of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

Section 1 authorises the President of the United States ‘ to acquire 
from the States of Costa Rica and Nicaragua for, and in behalf of, 
the United States, control of such portion of territory now belonging 
to Costa Rica and Nicaragua as may be desirable and necessary, on 
which to excavate, construct, and protect a canal of such depth and 
capacity as will be sufficient for the movements of ships of the greatest 
tonnage and draft now in use, from a point near Greytown, on the 
Caribbean Sea, vii Lake Nicaragua, to Breto, on the Pacific Ocean ; 
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and such sum as may be necessary to secure such control is hereby 
appropriated out of the money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated.’ 

Section 2 provides ‘that when the President has secured full 
control over the territory in section 1 referred to, he shall; direct 
the Secretary of War to excavate and construct a canal and water- 
way from a point on the shore of the Caribbean Sea. . . to a point 
near Breto, on the Pacific Ocean . . . and the Secretary of War shall 
also construct such safe and commodious harbours at the termini of 
the said canal, and such provisions for defence, as may be necessary 
for the safety and protection of the said canal and harbours.’ 

In the Clayton-Bulwer treaty Great Britain and the United States 
declared that ‘ neither the one nor the other would ever obtain or 
maintain for itself any exclusive control over the said ship canal,’ and 
‘that neither would ever erect or maintain any fortifications com- 
manding the same, or in the vicinity thereof, or occupy, or fortify, 
or colonise, or assume, or exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of Central America,’ and 
further that ‘ neither Great Britain nor the United States would take 
advantage of any intimacy or use any alliance, connection, or influence 
that either may possess with any State or Government through whose 
territory the said canal may pass, for the purpose of acquiring or 
holding, directly or indirectly, for the citizens or subjects of the one, 
any right. or advantage in regard to commerce or navigation through 
the said canal which shall not be offered on the said terms to the 
citizens and subjects of the other.’ 

The last Article, 8 (which is given in full because it establishes a 
‘ General Principle ’’ which cannot be deemed obsolete and liable to 
abrogation on that or any other ground), declares that ‘The Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and the United States having not only desired, 
in entering into this Convention, to accomplish a particular object, 
but also to establish a general principle, they hereby agree to extend 
their protection, by treaty stipulations, to any other practical com- 
munications, whether by canal or railway, across the isthmus which 
connects North and South America, and especially to the inter- 
oceanic communications, should the same prove to be practicable, 
whether by canal or railway, which are now proposed to be esta- 
blished by the way of Tehuantepec or Panama. In granting, however, 
their joint protection to any such canals or railways as are by this 
article specified, it is always understood by Great Britain and the 
United States that the parties constructing or owning the same 
shall impose no other charges or conditions of traffic thereupon than 

the aforesaid Governments shall approve of as just and equitable ; 
and that the same canals or railways being open to the citizens and 
subjects of Great Britain and the United States on equal terms, shall 
also be open on like terms to the citizens and subjects of every other 
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State which is willing to grant thereto such protection as Great 
Britain and the United States engage to afford.’ 

The provisions of the Hepburn Bill are therefore in direct 
violation of all the above stipulations of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
The supporters of the Bill, however, assert that the treaty is no longer 
binding ‘ by reason of the conduct of Great Britain,’ and that therefore 
the United States are at liberty to construct a canal and to control 
it in whatever way they may think best. Mr. Shackleford, a member 
of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, in a 
minority report on the Bill writes : 

‘The Clayton-Bulwer treaty, as is clearly shown by Mr. Hepburn, 
long ago ceased to have any binding force by reason of the conduct 
of Great Britain.’ 

Such a statement, made by two members of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, one would naturally suppose 
would be grounded on facts, and have some very strong case behind 
it. Far from that being the case, I think it will be seen from the 
following brief review of the history of the treaty that Great Britain 
has never wilfully violated its terms, while the United States on the 
contrary deliberately did so in 1880 by establishing two coaling 
stations on the Central American isthmus. 

In 1849 Great Britain held a protectorate over the Mosquito 
Indians, including the mouth of the San Juan river (the proposed 
eastern outlet of the Nicaraguan Canal), and also had asettlement on 
Belize, commonly known as British Honduras, and claimed the Bay 
Islands as dependencies of that settlement. 

A short time previous to this date Mr. Hise, United States 
Chargé d’Affaires to the Central American Republics, had, without 
authority from his Government, negotiated a treaty with Nicaragua 
whereby the United States agreed to recognise the paramount 
sovereignty of that State from sea to sea. When this act of Mr. Hise 
‘became known to the United States Executive it was at once 
disavowed ; but its terms became publicly known, and being in accord- 
ance with the popular cry at that time, the President was placed in an 
awkward dilemma; for if he refused to allow the treaty to be 
ratified on the ground that it was a direct infringement of the rights 
of Great Britain, he was afraid of being accused of giving way in the 
face of British aggression, and yet at the same time he dared not risk 
an open conflict with Great Britain. 

Mr. Clayton, the United States Secretary of State, thinking the 
best way out of the difficulty was to lay the whole matter before Her 
Majesty’s Government, instructed Mr. Lawrence, the United States 
Minister in London, to ask Lord Palmerston ‘ whether the British 
Government intended to occupy or colonise Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
the Mosquito Coast, so-called, or any part of Central America,’ and 
also ‘ whether the British Government would unite with the United 
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States in guaranteeing the neutrality of a ship canal, railway, or 
other communication to be open to the whole world and common to 
all nations.’ Lord Palmerston replied at once that Her Majesty’s 
Government had no intention of further colonisation in Central 
America, and would gladly co-operate with the United States in con- 
structing a canal and maintaining its neutrality. 

Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer was accordingly sent out to Washington 
as special commissioner to treat direct with Mr. Clayton. His nego- 
tiations resulted in a treaty which was formally ratified by the two 
Governments on the 19th of April, 1850. 

Before exchanging the final ratifications of the treaty, Sir Henry. 
Bulwer filed the following declaration at the State department : 


In proceeding to exchange the ratifications of the Convention . . . the under- 
signed . . . has received Her Majesty’s instructions to declare that Her Majesty 
does not understand the engagements of the Convention to apply to Her Majesty’s 
settlement at Honduras, or its dependencies, 

Her Majesty’s ratification is exchanged under the explicit declaration above 
mentioned. 


Mr. Clayton, after consulting Mr. King, Chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Senate, also filed a declaration at the State 
Department on the 4th of July, 1850, in which he stated : 

. . . The language of the first article of the Convention concluded on the 19th 
day of April last, between the United States and Great Britain, describing the 
country not to.be occupied &c. by either of the parties was, as you know, twice 
approved by the Government, and it was neither understood by them nor by either 
of us (the negotiators) to include the British settlement in Honduras nor the small 
islands in the neighbourhood of that settlement, which may be known as its 
dependencies. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, the 
Honourable W. N. King, informs me that the Senate perfectly understood that the 
treaty did not include British Honduras. 


Believing, therefore, from Mr. Clayton’s declaration that the 
United States Government thoroughly understood and agreed that 
the treaty in no way affected British Honduras or its dependencies, 
Her Majesty’s Government issued a formal declaration on the 17th 
of July, 1852, proclaiming the Bay Islands to be a separate Colony 
with a Governor and Assembly of its own, finding it necessary to do 
so in order to facilitate the construction of a proposed railway across 
Honduras. The United States protested, however, against this 
act on the part of Her Majesty’s Government as a violation of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and Mr. Buchanan, the United States 
Minister in London, was directed to inform Lord Clarendon that 
though the United States believed that ‘Great Britain had a 
qualified right over a tract of country called the Belize, from which 
she was not ousted by the treaty, because no part of that tract when 
restricted to its proper limits was within the boundary of Central 
America,’ they must insist, according to the express terms of the 
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Clayton-Bulwer treaty, on her withdrawing from her protectorate 
over the Mosquito Indians and delivering up the Bay Islands to 
Honduras, as these islands were not excepted in the treaty as depen- 
dencies of Belize, and further to demand that the Monroe doctrine 
should be considered ‘ an international axiom which ought to regulate 
the conduct of European States.’ 

Lord Clarendon replied on the 2nd of May, 1854, that with 
regard to the Monroe doctrine ‘it could only be viewed as the 
dictum of the distinguished person who delivered it,’ and ‘that Her 
Majesty’s Government could not admit the doctrine as an inter- 
national axiom which ought to regulate the conduct of European 
States.’ Lord Clarendon gave the following reasons in support of 
his statement, that by asking the question whether ‘the British 
Government intended to occupy or colonise Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
the Mosquito Coast, or any part of Central America,’ Mr. Clayton 
fully admitted the right of Her Majesty’s Government to do so; and 
also that when speaking to Mr. Crampton on the subject of an 
allusion to the Monroe doctrine made by Mr. Squier (United States 
Minister to Central America) respecting the colonisation of any part 
of the American continent by a European Power, Mr. Clayton said 
that the Administration of the United States of that day im no way 
adopted that principle, and that Mr. Squier was not instructed to 


make any allusion to it in his communication with the Nicaraguan 
Government. 

Lord Clarendon next proceeded to reply at some length to the 
question of the right of Great Britain to the settlement of British 
Honduras, and the right of the colony to the boundaries claimed by 
it at the time of the signing of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and stated 
in support of his argument that: 


Her Majesty’s Government certainly understood that the settlement of Belize, 
as here (in Mr. Clayton’s declaration) alluded to, is the settlement of Belize as 
established in 1850 ; and it is more warranted in this conclusion from the fact that. 
the United States had in 1847 sent a consul to this settlement, which consul had 
received his exequatur from the British Governmeut—a circumstance which con- 
stitutes a recognition by the United States Government of the settlement of 
British Honduras under Her Majesty as it then existed. 


It may be as well to notice in this connection that Great Britain 
was afterwards confirmed in the boundaries claimed by her at this 
time by the Convention concluded with Guatemala in 1859, and 
that the said boundaries were then approved by the United States. 

With regard to the Bay Islands and the protectorate held by 
Great Britain over the Mosquito Indians, Lord Clarendon declared 
that the first article of the treaty was only intended to apply to 
future acquisitions and not to present possessions, and that, therefore, 
it made no provision against either the Bay Islands or the Mosquito 
Protectorate, and that, moreover, the Bay Islands had for some time 
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been a legitimate dependency of Belize, and, as such, were expressly 
excepted in the treaty. 

Two years later (1856), on the initiative of the United States, 
an attempt was made to settle the disputed points of the treaty. 
Mr. Dallas, United States Minister in London, was instructed to open 
negotiations with Lord Clarendon, and to do his best to reconcile the 
opposite constructions put upon the treaty by the two Governments. 
These negotiations resulted in a treaty, the terms of which provided 
for (1) the withdrawal of the British protectorate over the Mosquito 
Indians, and for an arrangement in their behalf upon principles 
which should be acceptable to the United States; (2) the regulation. 
of the boundaries of the settlement of British Honduras; and 
(3) the cession of the Bay Islands to Honduras under certain 
conditions providing for the welfare of British subjects on the 
islands, and, among other things, prohibiting the introduction of 
slavery. The United States Senate in ratifying the treaty amended 
it by striking out the conditional clause, and substituted one simply 
providing for the recognition by the two Governments of the 
sovereign right of Honduras to the Bay Islands. Great Britain 
naturally refused to ratify the treaty as thus amended. 

After the failure of the Clarendon-Dallas treaty, Great Britain 
offered to submit the controverted points of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty ‘to the free arbitration of any European Power which the 
Government of the United States should prefer to select for that 
office.’ The United States Secretary of State, General Cass, in 
declining to refer the controverted points to arbitration, said that in 
the opinion of the United States it was a mere question of the inter- 
pretation of the English language, and that they held that a foreign 
Government was not so competent to decide in such a question as 
the United States and Great Britain, who possessed that language in 
common. 

Finding that Great Britain would not accept the construction 
the United States wished to put upon the terms of the treaty, 
President Buchanan informed Lord Napier, Her Majesty’s Minister 
at Washington, that it was his intention to propose the abrogation of 
the treaty in his next message to Congress, but that before doing so 
he wished to know what were the views of Her Majesty’s Government 
on the subject. In the correspondence which ensued Great Britain 
expressed her willingness to consider the question of abrogating the 
treaty on two conditions: first, that the proposal should come from 
the United States, and secondly, that both parties should return to 
the status quo ante 1850. These conditions did not meet with 
President Buchanan’s approval, and he again expressed his deter- 
mination of recommending the abrogation of the treaty. 

The unconditional abrogation of the treaty meant the destruction 
of the general principle laid down in the eighth article, and, as it was 
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not the general principle on which the two Governments could not 
agree, but only the meaning of certain prohibitive clauses in the first 
article, Her Majesty’s Government determined to make one more 
attempt to preserve the general principle and settle the disputed 
points in a manner agreeable to the United States. 

Lord Napier was accordingly instructed to inform the President 
that Her Majesty’s Government proposed to send a special com- 
missioner to Central America to negotiate treaties with the various 
Republics, by which the disputed points of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
should be settled, so far as was possible, in accordance with the 
American interpretation. 

On hearing of the President's approval, Her Majesty’s Government 
appointed a special commissioner, Sir William Gore Ouseley, with 
instructions to draw up conventions with the Central American 
States settling, so far as might be possible, the controverted points 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty in accordance with the American inter- 
pretation. Sir William’s mission resulted in the ratification of three 
conventions : the first with Guatemala, signed on the 30th of April, 
1859; the second with Honduras, signed on the 28th of November, 
1859; and the third with Nicaragua, signed on the 28th of January, 
1860. 

The Convention with Guatemala definitely settled the boundaries 
of the settlement of British Honduras, and provided that ‘the 
boundary between the Republic of Guatemala and the British 
settlements and possessions in the Bay of Honduras, as they existed 
previous to and on the Ist day of January, 1850, and have continued 
to exist up to the present time, was and is as follows... 
Great Britain was thus affirmed in the boundary she had always 
claimed. The remaining articles of the Convention appointed 
commissioners ‘ for the purpose of designating and marking out the 
boundary,’ and laid down rules for their guidance. 

By the treaty with Honduras, in order to secure the neutrality 
of the Bay Islands with reference to any future interoceanic 
communication, Her Majesty’s Government agreed to recognise them 
as part of Honduras on the condition that the inhabitants should 
not be disturbed in the enjoyment of their property, and that 
Honduras should not cede them to any other nation. Great Britain 
also agreed to abandon her protectorate over the Mosquito Indians 
residing within the frontier of Honduras, and to recognise their 
territory ‘as under the sovereignty of the Republic of Honduras,’ on 
certain conditions. 

In the treaty with Nicaragua, the last and most important of 
the three, Great Britain stipulated to withdraw from her protectorate 
over the Mosquito Indians, and agreed to recognise the country 
occupied by them as under the sovereignty of the Republic of 
Nicaragua; by Article IT. a district was set aside for the Indians with 
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certain fixed boundaries, and it was also stipulated that the district 
thus assigned to them should not be ceded to any foreign State, but 
should remain under the sovereignty of Nicaragua. 

There is a very important point to be noticed in each of the last 
two conventions, namely, that in agreeing to accept the Bay Islands 
from Great Britain, Honduras thereby acknowledged the former 
right of Great Britain to those islands; and Nicaragua, by agreeing 
to the withdrawal of the British protectorate over the Mosquito 
Indians and the substitution of its sovereignty in the place thereof, 
formally acknowledged the right of Great Britain’s claim to that 
protectorate, a claim which up to that time she had refused to 
admit. . 

In transmitting these treaties to the United States Government 
for their approval, Her Majesty’s Government expressed the hope 
that they would ‘finally set at rest the questions respecting the 
interpretation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty which had been the sub- 
ject of so much controversy between this country and the United 
States.’ 

President Buchanan expressed himself as entirely satisfied, and 
in his annual Message to Congress, the 3rd of December, 1860, 
announced that ‘ the discordant constructions of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty between the two Governments, which at different periods of 
the discussion bore a threatening aspect, have resulted in a final 
settlement entirely satisfactory to this Government.’ 

Thus in 1860 the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was restored to its full 
original authority and was admitted by the United States to be a 
binding contract, the terms of which were entirely satisfactory to 
that Government, and moreover by agreeing to this form of settle- 
ment the United States clearly admitted the former right of Great 
Britain to the Bay Islands and Mosquito Protectorate. 

During the years 1860 to 1880 the French gained several con- 
cessions from the various Central American Governments for the con- 
struction of interoceanic communications across the isthmus, the 
most important of which was made by the Government of Colombia 
to the famous International Interoceanic Canal Company, commonly 
called the French Company, of which Ferdinand de Lesseps was the 
leader, for the construction of the Panama Canal. These concessions 
caused much alarm in the United States, and resolutions were passed 
in Congress reaffirming the principles of the Monroe doctrine, and 
declaring that the United States must exercise such control over any 
interoceanic canal as their safety and prosperity demanded. 

President Hayes in a special Message to Congress, March 8, 1880, 
announced that ‘the policy of this country is a canal under American 
control. The United States cannot consent to the surrender of this 
control to any European Power or to any combination of European 
Powers.’ This was a complete change of policy on the part of the 
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United States Government, who up to this date had always declared 
that they had no views of exclusive advantage to themselves. 

The Foreign Relations Committee of the United States Senate 
in a Report dated April 16 of the same year discussed the treaty at 
some length, and recommended its abrogation with a view to 
facilitating this new canal policy. The Report severely condemned 
Mr. Clayton for having made the treaty, and spoke of it as ‘a singular 
and ill-omened treaty,’ and went on to say that ‘ fortunately, however, 
for this country the Clayton-Bulwer treaty had scarcely gone into 
operation before its fundamental provisions were violated by Great 


Britain,” The alleged violation was as follows: in November 1850: 


an American steamer Prometheus was fired upon by Her Majesty’s 
Ship Express, owing to her refusal to pay certain port dues and in 
order, as the Report puts it, ‘to enforce a British claim of dominion 
over that part of Nicaragua.’ On the facts of the case becoming 
known to Her Majesty’s Government, Lord Granville at once 
addressed a note to the United States Minister in London, in which 
he said, ‘ Her Majesty’s Government have no hesitation in offering an 
ample apology for what they consider to have been an infraction of 
treaty engagements,’ and added that ‘it would be unworthy of the 
Government of a great nation to hesitate about making due repara- 
tion when the acts of their subordinate authorities have been such as not 
to admit of justification.’ Mr. Lawrence in his reply stated that ‘ he 
doubted not that the apology offered would be received by the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the same spirit which had dictated it on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government,’ It is hardly fair, therefore, to 
allude to this incident as a violation of the treaty, since it was the 
unauthorised action of a subordinate, which, on becoming known, 
was at once repudiated by Her Majesty’s Government. 

The Report next refers to the establishment of the Colony of the 
Bay Islands as the most conspicuous of all infringements. For 
reasons already given the establishment of a colony on the Bay 
Islands was not considered by Great Britain in 1856 to be an 
infringement of the treaty ; but, for the sake of argument, admitting 
that it was, it could hardly be justly brought up against Great 
Britain in 1880 as such, because, in order to meet the views held by 
the United States on the question in 1859, Great Britain negotiated 
a treaty with the Republic of Honduras whereby the islands were 
ceded to Honduras, and President Buchanan referring to them in his 
Message to Congress said ‘the discordant constructions of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty ... have resulted in a final settlement 
entirely satisfactory to this Government.’ Surely it is incorrect 
therefore to say that the treaty was violated by Great Britain in 
either of these two instances quoted in the Report; but with a strange 
inconsistency, at the very time the Foreign Affairs Committee were 
recalling instances to prove that the British Government had on 
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many occasions violated the treaty, the United States House of 
Representatives passed a resolution recommending the Secretary of the 
Navy to ‘ take such steps as may be necessary to secure adequate coal- 
ing stations and harbours for the use of the naval forces of the United 
States at proper points on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of Central 
America and of the American isthmus.’ Coal was in fact actually 
landed under orders from the Navy Department at Boca del Toro, in 
the Chiriqui Lagoon, and also at Golfito, and the two places were 
taken formal possession of by the commanders of the Atlantic and 
Pavific Squadrons in the name of the United States—a direct 
violation of the stipulation in the first article of the treaty, that 
neither Great Britain nor the United States would ever ‘erect or: 
maintain any fortifications commanding the same or in the vicinity 
thereof, or occupy, or fortify, or colonise, or asswme, or exercise any 
dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any 
part of Central America.’ 

On the Report being laid before the Senate, Congress passed a 
joint resolution approving President Hayes’s Canal policy, and request- 
ing the President ‘to take immediate steps for the formal and final 
abrogation of the Convention of April 19, 1850.’ 

Great Britain was not at once directly informed of this change 
of policy, but a circular note, of a tentative nature, was addressed by 
the United States Secretary of State, Mr. Blaine, to all the European 
Governments, in which he stated that the United States would regard 
any joint guarantee by the Powers of Europe of the proposed Panama 
Canal as ‘an uncalled-for intrusion,’ and that the United States 
considered the neutrality of the proposed route was sufficiently 
guaranteed by the thirty-fifth article of the treaty between the United 
States of America and the United States of Colombia, ratified on the 
10th of June, 1848, in which the United States guaranteed ‘positively 
and efficaciously’ the perfect neutrality of the isthmus and any 
interoceanic communications that might be_constructed. 

To this circular Lord Granville replied very shortly on the 10th 
of November, 1881: 


T would wish merely to point out to you that the position of Great Britain and 
the United States with reference to the canal, irrespective of the magnitude of the 
commercial relations of the former Power with countries to and from which, if 
completed, it will form the highway, is determined by,the engagements entered 
into by them respectively in the Convention which was signed at Washington on 
the 19th of April, 1850, commonly known as the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and Her 
Majesty’s Government rely with confidence upon the observance of all the engage- 
ments of that treaty. 


On receipt of Lord Granville’s curt reply to his circular, Mr. 
Blaine wrote a despatch to the United States Minister in London, in 
which he attempted to prove by quotations from the very voluminous 
correspondence which took place between-1856 and 1860, that Great 
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Britain had at different times proposed the modification, the refer- 
ence to arbitration, and the abrogation of the treaty. 

As my space is limited, I shall be unable to deal with Mr. Blaine’s 
arguments in any detail. It will, I think, be sufficient to point out 
again that Great Britain only proposed to refer the disputed clauses 
in the treaty to arbitration and not the intention of the contracting 
parties with regard to the construction of the canal, as contained in 
the general principle laid down in Article VIII. 

In support of his statement that Great Britain had at one time 
proposed the abrogation of the treaty, Mr. Blaine quoted an extract 
from a despatch of Lord Napier to Lord Malmesbury. As will be 
seen, Mr. Blaine only quotes part of the passage, and puts a very 
different interpretation upon it from which it was intended to bear. 

The extract is from Lord Napier’s despatch of the 22nd of March, 
1858, and reads as follows: ‘ The Earl of Clarendon authorised me to 
inform General Cass that Her Majesty’s Government would not 
decline the consideration of a proposal for the abrogation of the 
treaty by mutual consent.’ Mr. Blaine, however, omits the very 
next passage, in which Lord Napier says ‘an official character was 
mot given to this communication, because the recent overtures of 
Her Majesty’s Government are still under consideration of the 
President, and because it seems most natural that the proposal for 
the repeal of the treaty should emanate from that party to which, 
we are told, it has been onerous and unacceptable’; he also fails to 
notice that in a later despatch Lord Napier wrote, ‘I am not aware 
that any diplomatic overture has ever been made here (in Washing- 
ton) or in London for the dissolution of the compact.’ 

In spite of the failure of Mr. Blaine’s arguments the discussion 
was reopened by Mr. Frelinghuysen, who succeeded Mr, Blaine as 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen contended that the Clayton-Balwer treaty 
was voidable at the option of the United States for two distinct 
reasons : 

(1) Because the first seven articles of the treaty related to only 
a particular canal which was then in contemplation, and that, 
inasmuch as that canal had never been built, the object for which 
the treaty was concluded had ceased to exist. 

(2) Because ‘while by Article I. the two nations expressly 
stipulated that neither of them would occupy, colonise, or exercise 
any dominion over any part of Central America, Great Britain at 
this time has a colony with executive and judicial officers occupying 
a defined territory nearly equal in area to three of the smaller States 
of the Union.’ 

To objection (1) Lord Granville replied that although it was true 
that the first article of the treaty had reference to a particular canal, 
yet by the eighth article the two countries declared that they ‘not 
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only desired in entering into the Convention to accomplish a 
particular object, but also to establish a general principle,’ and that 
‘they hereby agree to extend their protection by treaty stipulations 
to any other practical communications, whether by canal or railway, 
across the isthmus which connects North and South America, and 
especially to the interoceanic communications, should the same 
prove to be practicable, whether by canal or railway, which are 
now proposed to be established by the way of Tehuantepec or 
Panama.’ 

Mr. Frelinghuysen however refused to admit that the eighth article 
applied to any canal which might be built across the isthmus, and 
laid great stress on the phrase ‘which are now proposed to be 
established,’ which he said clearly meant the canals then in con- 
templation and named in the treaty. If this was so, why did the 
negotiators use the words ‘any other practical communication,’ and 
in alluding to the proposed routes by way of Tehuantepec and 
Panama, why did they insert the word ‘especially’ if they had not 
intended to extend their protection to any interoceanic communica- 
tion which might at any time be opened between the two oceans ? 

In support of his second contention, Mr. Frelinghuysen revived 
the old question of the boundaries of British Honduras, and refused 
to admit that Great Britain had any right to the boundaries claimed 
by her, and that further, ‘the United States had never given their 
consent to the conversion of the British “settlement” in Central 
America under Spanish-American sovereignty into a British ‘“ posses- 
sion ” under British sovereignty.’ 

No allusion was made by Mr. Frelinghuysen to the approval 
expressed by President Buchanan of the settlement of the boundaries 
of British Honduras by the Convention signed with Guatemala in 
1859, and moreover Lord Granville was able to convict him of an 
inconsistency by pointing out that in 1869 the United States 
Government had formally recognised the legal existence of the 
colony of British Honduras, for on the 11th of August of that year 
a postal convention was concluded at Washington, in which it was 
stated that the Post Offices of the two countries were desirous of 
establishing and maintaining an exchange of mails between the 
United States on the one side and the colony of British Honduras 
on the other. 

Shortly before the termination of President Arthur's Administra- 
tion, Mr. Frelinghuysen attempted to bring matters to a crisis by 
negotiating a treaty with Nicaragua, whereby the United States 
assumed a virtual protectorate over that State, and acquired the 
right of constructing a canal under their own exclusive and, in fact, 
supreme control. 

On Mr. Cleveland coming into office the following year he at 
once withdrew the treaty from the Senate for further consideration, 
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and did not resubmit it to that body. In his first Annual Message 
“to Congress, the 8th of December, 1885, he stated the following 
reasons in support of his action : 

Whatever highway may be constructed across the barrier dividing the two 
greatest maritime areas of the world must be for the world’s benefit—a trust 
for mankind to be removed from the chance domination by any single Power, 
or become a point of invitation for hostilities, or a prize for warlike ambition. 
An engagement combining the construction, ownership, and operation of such 
a work by this Government with an offensive and defensive alliance for its 
protection with a foreign State, whose responsibilities and rights we would share, 
is, in my judgment, inconsistent with such dedication to universal and neutral use, 
and would, moreover, entail measures for its realisation beyond the scope of our 
national policy or present means. 

There has been no further correspondence between the two 
Governments of any importance with regard to the treaty from that 
time until the present moment. 

When we bear in mind the fact that in 1849 the United States 
Government in an official communication to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment said, ‘The United States would not, if they could, obtain any 
exclusive right or privilege in a great highway which naturally 
belonged to all mankind,’ we see what a complete change has taken 
place in their policy with regard to the canal. The Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, concluded as it was at a time when the United States desired 
no exclusive privileges, is therefore a great stumbling-block in the 
way of their new policy; there are a great many people in America 
who think that Great Britain is acting in a very unfriendly manner 
in not consenting to give up her rights under the treaty, and agree 
to its entire abrogation. They forget, however, that at the time when 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was concluded, Great Britain had large 
interests in Central America, and that the United States had practi- 
cally none, and that these interests have since been given up in order 
to meet the views of the United States Government ; and further, the 
Convention of February 1900 so modities the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
that the United States are given the right to construct and control a 
canal while England consents to remain under the prohibitions of 
Article I. of that treaty. It is only another case, however, of the old 
story so ably put by a late distinguished British lawyer, who, after 
several ineffectual attempts to come to some reciprocity agreement 
with the Wnited States Government, exclaimed, ‘ Are British rights 
always to give way to American sentiment?’ Nothing could more 
clearly describe the present situation. Great Britain has rights under 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty on the American Isthmus, the United 
States have a sort of sentimental feeling that nothing ought to be 
allowed to ‘stand in the way of anything the people want ;’ in fact, in 
a recent speech in Congress one of the supporters of the Hepburn 
Bill alluded to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty as ‘an old treaty,’ and 
said that the United States would not recognise a treaty that stood 
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in the way of public sentiment and public interest. This sentiment, 
combined with the Monroe doctrine, is chiefly accountable for the —- 
introduction of such Bills as the present into Congress. 

Should the Hepburn Bill pass the Senate, it remains to be seen 
whether the President will hold the same view as President Cleveland 
did in 1885, when he withdrew the Frelinghuysen- Zavala treaty from 
the Senate owing to its terms being in contravention of the general 
principle laid down in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. It is to be hoped 
that he will, and further, will find himself strong enough to induce 
the Senate to ratify the Convention of the 5th of February, 1900, 
unamended, and thereby place the United States in a position to 
construct a canal under conditions that cannot fail to meet with the 


approval of the whole worl i. 
20BERT BROMLEY. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


VARYING IDEALS OF HUMAN BEAUTY 


Ir we want to form an idea of what bygone races looked like, there 
is practically only one source of knowledge—the representations left 
of them by their artists. But artists are very untrustworthy folk : 
they are born idealists, and have a troublesome way of representing 
people, not as they are, but as they would like to be. They far too 
commonly, even in their portraiture, represent the race’s ideal of 
beauty, rather than the actual appearance of the individuals of the race. 

It is an interesting question how far this artistic ideal departs 
from the true racial type. Does it merely select the choicest speci- 
mens of the race, or does it invent a creature that has never existed ? 

For instance, does a Greek statue present to us merely an excep- 
tionally handsome Greek man or woman, or is it what the Greek man 
or woman would have liked to resemble, but never did ? 

The question is not easy to answer with regard to the Greeks. Cer- 
tainly the statue represents a possible human being, so why not the true 
racialtype? Of course, at its best. But there have been other ideals 
which are impossible. For instance, there is the familiar early Vic- 
torian female ideal, to be found in the books of beauty and many fash- 
ionable portraits of the time. She is quite unlike any human being that 
has ever lived. The eyes are too big, the forehead is too high, the nose 
is too long, the mouth is too small, the neck is too long, the shoulders 
are too sloping, and the figure generally is fortunately impossible. 

It was certainly a popular ideal ; it was what the early Victorian 
lady wanted to look like; but if future historians imagine that she 
did look like that they ill be grievously mistaken. 

So it is obvious that we must be a little careful. Does the ideal 
merely mean a caricature of the prevailing type? No, not 
necessarily of the prevailing, but of the fashionable type. It is a 
caricature of the actual men and women who were most admired at 
the time. 

We have an analogy from the sporting prints of the pre-photo- 
graphic days. These represented an animal entirely unknown to 
natural history, but which sporting men accepted as a faithful like- 
ness of a racehorse. If compared with a photograph of a racehorse it 
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will be seen at once to be grotesquely unlike the real thing, but yet 
these prints imposed upon men who were very shrewd judges of the 
animal itself. 

The solution of the mystery is that they were accustomed to 
judge a horse by its points. The print exaggerated all these points, 
and made an impossible monstrosity; but the sporting man only 
saw that the points were there, only rather more so, and admired 
accordingly. 

In judging representations of human beings the same principle 
obtains. At different times and in different civilisations certain — 
pointsare popular, and in art—except in the very highest—these 
points are invariably exaggerated. 

It is this exaggeration of the fashionable, rather than of the 
average, type of the race that constitutes for that race the ideal of 
human beauty. The form that this ideal takes is not merely of 
theoretical interest ; it has a very important practical side. 

Everyone tries to become like the fashionable ideal, and this 
endeavour often meets with a good deal of success. The power of 
adaptability latent in the female form especially has always struck 
me with admiring wonder. For instance, if the ideal has a small 
waist, most women will, somehow or other, have a small waist too, 
to the great detriment of their health and activity. On the other 
hand, a robust and athletic ideal can only be approached by healthy 
living and a good deal of outdoor exercise, to the immense gain of 
the idealists themselves and of their children after them. 

There is also the marriage market to be considered. Matrimony 
has always been, in the rough, a matter of the choosing of favoured 
young women by the privileged sex. I regret thatitisso. Itisa 
bad system, and tends to make women sly and men insufferable. 
But the fact remains, nor in our civilisation, with its unfortunate 
preponderance of women, is it likely to get any better. 

This power of choice on the part of the man being assumed, 
it is obviously a public misfortune if he admires an unhealthy and 
unsatisfactory type of young woman. For on the average he is 
sure to marry her—to the detriment of the race. 

Of course this applies also to the female ideal of man. It is as 
well that women should admire a good type of man, but owing to 
their inferior freedom of choice it is of less importance. 

I commend these considerations to my brother artists. For 
Heaven’s sake let their ideal types be healthy, whatever else they 
be. If the decadent artists ever succeed in making their monstro- 
sities fashionable it will go far to ruin England. 

Having thus demonstrated, as I fondly trust, the extreme 
gravity and interest of my subject, I will proceed to treat it in its 
main historical aspects. 

The most stable artistic type ever known was undoubtedly that 
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of ancient Egypt. It lasted, with very slight variations, for literally 
thousands of years. 

One curious thing about this rigidly conventionalised art is that 
it began with a very sturdy realism. Some of the earliest statues 
are singularly free from convention, and show a fine feeling for 
individual portraiture. 

I will instance the celebrated figure of the Scribe now at the 
Louvre. It is one of the earliest of all historical monuments, and 
yet how modern it is, and how admirable! 

If Egyptian art could only have progressed in this direction what 
wonders might we not have seen! 

I once asked a very eminent man of science how he accounted 
for this extraordinary early promise of Egyptian art so soon getting 
stifled into the most rigid conventionality. 

‘My dear man,’ he replied, ‘it got into the hands of the 
parsons.’ 

I have no doubt that this is the true explanation. Art was a 
function of the priestly caste, and innovation became heresy. 

But, curiously enough, this very devotion of art to the service of 
religion in one way tended to preserve that realistic feeling that we 
have noticed as one of its earliest characteristics. 

The Egyptian belief in a future life was of a very material 
nature. Every man had a Ka, or double, which was a kind of soul, 
but this soul could not subsist as an absolutely disembodied spirit. 
It must have a solid substratum, as it were; as long as the man’s 
body endured the spirit was all right. Hence the mummifying of 
the corpse and elaborate precautions with regard to sepulture. But 
even if the body decayed he had asecond chance. At a pinch the 
Ka could make shift with another body. This was best provided by 
a statue of the deceased, which was buried with him, and, being made 
of some hard material, could be trusted to give him a very tolerable 
measure of immortality. But the statue had to be sufficiently like 
to prevent the Ka making any mistake about it. So in these 
funeral effigies there is generally a certain amount of individuality 
about the head. This being sufficient for recognition, the body was 
conventionalised, and represented an average man or woman in the 
prime of life. Occasionally, however, if there were any great peculiarity 
in the body, it would be reproduced in the effigy. For instance, a 
dwarf would have a dwarf statue. 

This belief, as I have said, tended to realism, but it was not strong 
enough to stem the tide of conventionality that finally overwhelmed 
the whole of Egyptian art. 

Only once or twice does this conventionality at all break down. 
The most striking case is during the reign of the heretic, Amenophis 
the Fourth. This monarch was a radical and a reformer of the 
deepest dye, who endeavoured to sweep away the very complicated 
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superstitions of his people, and to substitute for them the compara- 
tively simple worship of the Solar disk. It is a striking evidence of 
the strength of the monarchical principle in ancient Egypt that for 
a time he was successful in his innovations. This relaxation of the 
bonds of orthodoxy had a very curious effect on art, so much so that 
in his capital of Tel-el-Amarna there have been found paintings and 
bas-reliefs that display an astonishing vigour and freedom from con- 
vention. There are also portrait statues of the reformer that appear 
to render his very unprepossessing face and form with the utmost 
fidelity. 

But the movement did not last. No doubt the priestly caste was 
too strong. Egypt returned to its polytheism, and art to its conven- 
tionality. But it is precisely this conventionality that is so interest- 
ing, for it gives us the Egyptian ideal of the human form. 

How shall we describe this ideal? In face the men and women 
were very much alike, but there is a subtle charm about the female 
faces that is replaced by a placid dignity in the male. In both the 
features are delicate and of a somewhat aquiline type, and the figures 
are tall and slight. There is very little indication of muscle, but 
the men are broad-shouldered and thin-flanked, whilst the women, 
in spite of their stiff attitudes, are graceful andrefined. In both, the 
forms are soft and rounded. The resemblance between the men and 
women is of course increased by the men being always clean shaven. 

In the paintings and bas-reliefs there are certain conventions 
which do not apply to the statues, and for these due allowance has 
to be made. 

In early times all drawing and painting on the flat (and bas- 
relief is but a form of this) had to serve two purposes. One was to 
convey information, the other to be ornamental. It is doubtful 
which is the earlier of the two. The man of the stone age, when he 
scratched his realistic mammoth on a piece of reindeer bone, either 
wanted to convey to his brother man that he had seen a fine speci- 
men of this interesting animal, or else he did it because he thought 
it pretty ; or he may have had both motives. In any case we have 
here the common origin of art and writing. 

The information-picture dwindles down through hieroglyphics to 
mere symbols of sounds, the pictorial origin of which is entirely lost. 
The decorative picture gradually loses all wish to convey information, 
and subsists entirely for its pleasure to the eye. But the Egyptians 
had not got so far as that; when they drew a man, there had to be 
no mistake what it was. He had all to be displayed, as it were, to 
the best advantage. The legs were shown sideways, so as to give the 
whole length of the feet, and one leg was put in front of the other, 
so that neither should be concealed. Then there came a difficulty 
about the body ; if that were sideways too, one shoulder would be 
lost ; so the body must be seen frontways. The arms, again, are best 
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seen sideways ; fortunately, as both shoulders are shown, they do not 
interfere with one another. Again, a profile is more characteristic 
than a full face, but a profile eye is a poor foreshortened thing. So 
in this profile we insert an eye seen to its full extent, and then we 
really have done the man justice. This eye, seen full face while the 
head is profile, gives naturally a peculiar expression, which makes 
people talk of the long, narrow eyes of the ancient Egyptians. They 
very likely had nothing of the kind. Then, again, the twisting of 
the body makes the shoulders seem too broad. The ideal is certainly 
broad-shouldered, but not so much so as this would make it appear. 

Of course there are occasional variations from this type, but on 
the whole it is so uniform and so persistent that I think we must 
assume that it was settled by a kind of standard to which all sculptors 
and draughtsmen had to conform on pain of heresy. The chief 
alteration that affected this standard was that it became slimmer in 
course of time, until under the Ptolemies a very elongated type was 
fashionable. 

It is interesting to contrast with this over-refined and bloodless 
type the more vigorous and coarser art of Assyria. Here the figures 
are short and thick, and the muscles are strongly accentuated. The 
men are heavily bearded, with luxuriant curly hair ; the features are of 
a pronounced Jewish type, and the whole effect is that of great muscular 
strength and manly vigour. There are hardly any representations of 
women. This very masculine art appears to have considered them 
unworthy of notice. 

As with the Egyptians, the type is very uniform, but it persists for 
a much shorter time, and the art is on the whole less conventional. 

No doubt a sturdy race and one that valued strength and vigour 
above all other qualities. So the artists, with their usual trick of 
flattery, exaggerated this sturdiness, much in the same way that the 
Egyptian artists exaggerated slimness and refinement. 

The two races probably differed in physique far less than their 
artistic remains would seem to imply. 

After the Persian conquest of Assyria we find the same type 
persisting in the representations of the conquerors, but in a very 
much weakened form. Persian art seems purely derivative from the 
Assyrian, and shows the natural decadence of an imitation. 

Of course the most important and influential ideal of human 
beauty that has ever been evolved was that of the Greeks. It 
remains to this day the ultimate standard for all European civilisation, 
and its influence in favour of health and sanity can hardly be over- 
estimated. Alas! we fall away from it all too frequently, and worship 
false gods and especially false goddesses; admiring, to our shame, 
mere quaintness or prettiness, or worse. Nay, we even}find beauty in 
morbid and neurotic types that seem to have stepped out of the 
hospital or the madhouse. But we always return in our better 
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moments to the worship of the Venus of Milo; and no man could 
have a saner or a healthier love. 

Of course the Greeks were some time working up to their 
magnificent ideals. Their early art was no doubt derived from 
Asiatic sources. The remains of it are scanty, and so various that it 
is difficult to pitch upon any special archaic type. 

But even in the earliest specimens one feels that this Art is 
alive; above all, that it has that element of healthy realism without 
which no art can progress. There seems to be no definite pattern to 
which all works must conform; individual sculptors arise who, 
instead of blindly copying their predecessors, go to nature for their 
inspiration ; and they have a public who appreciates these efforts ; a 
life-like gesture is applauded ; truth is esteemed the highest merit 
in a work of art. 

When Myron produced his celebrated statue of the runner Ladas 
falling dead as he reached the goal, it was hailed at once as a 
triumph of realism. It seemed as if the last breath from the empty 
lungs was passing the lips of the dying man. 

I lay stress on this essential naturalism of the Greeks, as I 
am convinced that it is the only sound foundation for an ideal 
type. The majestic creations of Phidias were not portraits of actual 
Athenians, but they were founded on an extraordinarily close 
observation of individuals, not only on the part of the master himself, 
but also of his forerunners and contemporaries. 

It is this that gives the essential vitality to the Phidian ideal, and 
saves it from any reproach of cold and abstract formalism. The 
remains left us of the work of this great artist are so much injured 
that, although they fully convey to us his mastery over the figure, 
we can only guess at the splendour of the heads. 

In his own time the most highly esteemed of the statues of 
Phidias was the Olympian Zeus. It was of enormous dimensions 
and of chryselephantine workmanship: that is, the flesh was 
represented by a thin veneer of ivory, and the drapery was gilded. 

The statue has been irretrievably lost, but the type of Zeus has 
been perpetuated by Roman imitations. It represents a man in the 
full prime of life, with flowing beard and hair. It has been unfortu- 
nately vulgarised by these imitations, but we can well imagine that 
in the hands of the master himself it was a creation of unsurpassable 
majesty. 

The similar statue of Athene has also disappeared, but here again 
there are Roman busts that convey probably a very good idea of the 
type of head. This also is extraordinarily noble, but in the repro- 
ductions appears to have a certain cold formality that was probably 
absent from the original. 

These statues are both fully draped. To show the treatment of 
the figure by Phidias we must refer to the statues commonly called 
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Theseus and Ilyssus in the British Museum. They represent the 
perfection of strength without any undue development of muscle— 
perfectly well-grown and well-proportioned examples of vigorous 
early manhood. 

For the treatment of the female figure we have not the same 
material, but the remains from the Parthenon show enough of the 
form beneath the draperies to convince us that the women of Phidias 
were worthy of the men. 

For a full comprehension of the Greek ideal of the female figure 
we must go to a later statue, the so-called Venus of Milo, which is 
probably by a pupil of Praxiteles. 

Unfortunately the arms are missing, but the head and the torso 
are practically complete, and as such form an ideal of womanhood 
that has never been excelled. I may mention that the tip of the 
nose has been restored, and that the restoration is an atom too long. 
This should be taken into account in judging of the perfection of 
the head. 

The head is certainly less severe than the Phidian ideal. Its 
predominant expression is that of calm graciousness. The body is 
vigorous and robust. In proportion it differs but little from the 
male, but it is very feminine in the graceful roundness of its contours. 
It especially resembles the male figure in that it has no waist. 
Indeed we may take it that the Greek woman never knew she had a 
waist, and that her garments were designed without the smallest 
reference to this imaginary division of the figure. The whole aspect 
of the statue seems to breathe health and sanity ; nor is it devoid of 
a special feminine charm—at least to all right-minded people. 

A worthy pendant to it is the celebrated Hermes of Praxiteles, 
which gives very completely the Greek conception of a young 
man. : 

The head is less ideal than the Phidian type, and is certainly 
devoid of that abstract formalism that is sometimes imputed to 
Greek art. 

It looks quite individual, and might almost be a portrait of some 
exceptionally good-looking young man. The figure is a little 
younger and softer than the Phidian type, but is nevertheless 
perfectly vigorous and athletic. 

Within certain limits there is a great variety in Greek art, and it 
would be easy to multiply instances of ideal figures which show 
marked individuality. The best statues are far indeed from being 
all of one pattern, but the conception of the highest beauty that 
they display is essentially of one type, which can best be described 
as the healthy human body in its most complete and harmonious 
development. 

That the actual Greeks approached very closely to this type 
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may be doubted, but they were certainly a handsome and well- 
developed race. 

What they really looked like we can judge better from the little 
Tanagra figures, which display a good deal of the beauty and grace 
of the statues without any of their dignity. We see from them 
that a self-respecting young Greek woman could have a turned-up 
nose and perhaps a double chin, but she must not be fat and clumsy, 
nor bony and angular, if she did not wish to be outside the pale of 
even this humble and domestic art. 

The Romans, who had practically no art of their own, or at the 
most a very poor one, simply teok over Greek art en bloc, and it is 
interesting to see that the Greek ideal was maintained in all its 
purity without being at all influenced by the racial peculiarities of 
its patrons, who were probably of a much heavier and coarser build. 
This is an interesting proof that an artistic ideal need not represent 
the type of the race that honours it. But it is better for art that 
it should. No doubt some of the coldness and formality that 
distinguish Roman work may be traced to the divorce of art from 
its subject-matter. 

This imitative tendency of the Romans, although far from praise- 
worthy in itself, has the great advantage for us that it supplemented 
by innumerable copies the somewhat meagre remains of Greek art. 
Indeed, were it not for the Romans we should have no idea of what 
Greek painting was like. It is true that the frescoes of Pompeii 
are but the faint imitations done by the journeymen painters of a 
provincial town of the works of the great Greek masters, but such 
as they are they are purely Greek in spirit. With all their 
imperfect drawing and flimsy execution, they have an extraordinary 
sense of beauty that makes one all the more regret the irretrievable 
loss of the great examples of this lovely art. 

And so this ideal of the Greeks persisted in an alien race, 
gradually growing more formal and less life-like until all art decayed 
and the dark ages spread over Europe like a funeral pall. 

When this pall has begun to lift we find that a new art has been 
born that owes but little to its magnificent predecessor. A very 
babyish art at first, brought up under the shadow of superstition 
and slave to an ignorant priesthood, And yet it has vitality. The 
mere fact that it is so little reminiscent of its classical origin is in 
its favour; any attempt at imitation of the Greeks would have 
been beyond its power, nor, indeed, were its surroundings compatible 
with any sane and healthy ideal. 

The great characteristic of medieval art, as opposed to the classical, 
is the curious awkwardness and uncouthness of the form and 
gestures. In the early specimens it is extraordinarily stiff and rigid ; in 
later examples we find more movement, sometimes a superabundance 
of it; but it is never by any chance easy and graceful like the movement 
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of the Greeks. Medieval gestures are invariably grotesque ; they 
are not so stereotyped as those of the Egyptians and Assyrians, but 
they show an almost equal lack of any close observation of nature. 
The heads are mostly of a poor type, though often pleasing from a 
certain naiveté of expression which was probably not intended by the 
artist. The figures are almost invariably misshapen. 

This is one of the extraordinary changes that had come over 
European civilisation. In the classical times the body was esteemed 
and cultivated. In the middle ages asceticism was so rampant that 
the body was despised. This again reacted upon dress, so that the 
medizval costume was entirely opposed to the classical. The latter 
was always of the nature of drapery, an adjunct to, rather than a 
concealer of the figure. It was very little shaped, and was so worn 
as to hang in the natural folds given to it by the form beneath. 
The medieval costume was mostly so elaborately and fancifully 
shaped that it was difficult to form any true idea of the body that it 
so effectually covered. 

It is true that this body was mostly a very poor one—what with 
plague and famine and dirt and unwholesome surroundings. So, 
perhaps, the folk of the middle ages did well to concentrate attention 
on their garments rather than on themselves. But the result of it 
all is that in medieval art there is no feeling at all for a fine human 
figure. In the few cases where the nude is portrayed, it is made 
simply ugly and grotesque. The heads are better than the figures, 
but, take it all together, it may be confidently said that during the 
middle ages the ideal of human beauty was a very poor one. On 
the other hand, the feeling for inanimate beauty was very great. 
Architecture of course attained a surprising, indeed an almost 
unaccountable, development and all the decorative arts had an 
originality and a vitality that were probably unsurpassed even in 
the classical times. I am not running down the art of the middle 
ages, which indeed, in many of its developments, I admire immensely. 
It is merely with reference to its human ideal that I find it so sadly 
wanting. 

It is interesting to note that Gothic art in Italy was never so 
purely Gothic as in other countries. It seems as if the classical 
leaven still worked in it. At the worst, in Italy it is never absolutely 
ugly. Giotto’s figures, stiff as they are, have a certain grace and 
dignity very foreign to most Gothic work ; even the earlier Cimabue 
is not devoid of charm. 

That the Italians never quite lost the classical ideal is shown by 
the fact that Niccolo Pisano, working as early as 1260, distinctly 
anticipated the Renaissance by giving to his bas-reliefs a quite 
unmistakably classical quality, a quality that was somewhat but not 
entirely lost by his successors. 

We may take it that throughout the middle ages the Italians 
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displayed much more feeling for human beauty than any of the 
northern nations ; so, when the Renaissance came, they were able to 
take full advantage of the renewal of the Greek ideal that was one of 
the great features of that extraordinary time. 

There is, perhaps, no more charming epoch in Art than that of 
the early Renaissance in Italy. It seems asif beauty and gaiety were 
born again, that the wholesome delight in life which was the best side 
of the classic civilisation had finally conquered the gloomy horrors of 
the dark ages. The great god Pan revisited the earth, and for a time 
seemed destined to dethrone the hoofed and horned abomination who 
had succeeded him. The Saints themselves seemed humanised ; they 
are now pleasing and debonair personages, with even an occasional 
suggestion of pagan good humour, and the angels are quite charm- 
ing ; not even Pompeian dancing girls have a more delicate grace. 

Of course Art is still pious; the Church is too powerful for it 
not to be—but it wears its piety with a difference. It is more like 
the easy religion of the Roman gentleman who worshipped his gods 
as a gentleman should, but didn’t lose his temper or his digestion 
over it. 

This charm of theearly Renaissanceis most fully embodied in Sandro 
Botticelli. Can anything be more delightful than the delicate paganism 
of his ‘Spring’ or of ‘The birth of Venus’? and how refreshing 
after the angular and sour-visaged saints of the middle ages! The 
‘Spring,’ indeed, is by some people held to be the most beautiful 
picture in the world. It is certainly one of the most charming, and 
it undoubtedly excels in subtiety and delicacy the classic art from 
which it derives its inspiration. But from our present point of view 
it is not wholly commendable. The types are charming enough, but 
distinctly they are not very healthy. These lanky young women 
look ill-nourished and deficient in muscle; their faces are thin and 
pallid; their very subtlety has a suspicion of hysteria. Fascinating 
they are, but think of them as wives and mothers in comparison 
with the ‘Venus of Milo’! I love them very much, but I mistrust 
them not a little. 

It is to be noted that although medieval angularity and un- 
couthness have disappeared from the art of the Renaissance, the 
attitudes and gestures have not quite attained the rhythmic ease of 
the best classic work. They are now graceful enough, but this grace 
is often a little affected. 

In Botticelli it is apt to be somewhat stiff. In others it is 
exaggerated and theatrical—in the later Renaissance very markedly 
80. 

The secret of the wonderful measure and restraint of the Greeks 
seems to have perished with them; no modern artist has ever quite 
achieved it. 
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The transition from the early to the later Renaissance is marked 
by a much greater amplitude and robustness of form. 

It can be traced very well in Raphael, whose early work is of the 
slim and refined order, but he very soon gets more influenced by 
classical ideals and also by his great contemporary Michael Angelo, 
so that in his later works the figures are of an extremely brawny 
type. To tell the truth, Raphael’s later ideal of the human form is 
distinctly coarse ; the heads are often mere copies of the antique, and 
not very good copies either. 

It is in his early and middle periods that he shows such a fine 
choice of form and face, but it is always to me a little artificial ; but 
then no doubt he suffers from the amount of imitation that the 
popularity of his work has produced. 

His rival, Michael Angelo, was a man of finer genius, whose 
mastery over the human form was scarcely less than that of the great 
Greek artists ; but unfortunately he lacked entirely their feeling for 
measure and proportion. His work suffers from a certain wilful 
exaggeration. The proportions of his figures are not human. The 
bodies are much too large and powerful for their heads and ex- 
tremities. Their muscles are overdone, so are their attitudes, but 
with it all they never degenerate into the coarseness of type that I 
maintain is to be found in Raphael’s later work. It is the exaggera- 
tion of a man of impulsive genius whose conceptions are so vivid and 
powerful that they destroy his sense of measure. 

Certainly Michael Angelo’s figures are extraordinarily impressive, 
but the impression is not produced, as in the Greek statues, by 
quite legitimate means. 

The third great figure of the full Renaissance, Leonardo da Vinci, 
has the distinction of having originated one of the most remarkable 
types of beauty that the world has everseen. This type was no mere 
abstraction, nor did it owe anything to the antique. It was un- 
doubtedly founded on an actual woman, the Monna Lisa of the 
subtle eyes and enchanting smile. His ideal faces do not precisely 
reproduce the lady’s features, but they all have her smile. 

It is an exceedingly beautiful type. It has not the robust 
perfection of the Greeks, but it is quite free from that suspicion of 
ill-health that one finds in Botticelli. The features are regular and 
extraordinarily delicate, and the form is exquisitely proportioned. And 
then the smile! It is quite indescribable and entirely fascinating. 

This beautiful type persists, with modifications, in the works of 
Leonardo’s followers, notably in Luini,in whose hands it loses none 
of its charm, though perhaps a little of its strength. 

If we turn to the great Venetian school, we find a very magni- 
ficent type of beauty of the robust and somewhat sensual order. In 
many ways it has more of the spirit of the antique than have the 
directer copies of Raphael. Titian’s ‘Flora’ might be a somewhat 
fleshy sister of the Venus of Milo. There is no subtlety and 
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certainly no hysteria about these splendid women, but they look as if 
they might have taken a little more exercise with advantage. Their 
colouring, of course, is superb ; here the Greeks are at a disadvantage. 
We can only guess at the colouring of their goddesses, but we 
gather from the poets that they were fair-haired. It is odd how 
persistently the supreme ideal of female beauty is fair. There are 
many very beautiful dark women in the world, and certainly in 
Venice the prevailing type must have been then, as it is now, dark- 
haired; but these splendid brunettes were not satisfied with their 
natural beauties. They sat in the fierce Venetian sun with their 
raven locks spread out over the brim of an enormous crownless hat, 
until they bleached them with the aid of various cunning unguents 
to the beautiful red gold colour so beloved of the painters, and 
probably got frightful headaches in the process—which is an example 
of how women somehow or other manage to conform to their ideals. 
Well, it is a very lovely ideal, and I am inclined to agree with them 
that if nature did not give them hair like that it was their sacred 
duty to improve upon nature. 

The men of the Venetian painters were fine, dignified gentlemen, 
but not so remarkable in their looks as the women. 

In Northern Europe the Renaissance came a little later than in 
Italy, and for a long time it did not break so completely with 
medieval methods, and what is most interesting from my present 
point of view is that the feeling for human beauty is everywhere 
deficient compared with Italy. It is only in that favoured country 
that we find a really fine ideal. The other nations, however admir- 
able their schools of painting may be, are all far below her in that 
one quality. The cause of this is obscure, but I have little doubt 
that at the time of the Renaissance the Italian was the handsomest 
race in Europe, so that the painters had better models to choose 
from; but what was probably of greater importance was that the 
classical influence never entirely died out, and also that Italy was 
full of the remains of ancient art. 

Take the Van Eycks: they were admirable painters, but how 
devoid of personal charm are their creations as compared with their 
Italian contemporaries! Holbein, again, was a great painter—as a 
portrait-painter one of the very greatest. But decidedly his portraits 
do not err in the direction of flattering his sitters. I cannot help 
thinking that an Italian painter of equal power would have made 
the fine ladies and gentlemen of the English Court a little more 
attractive in appearance. For instance, it is difficult to believe that 
Anne Boleyn had not more charm in the flesh than in Holbein’s 
drawing, admirable as it is. 

Durer, again, was a fine painter, in many ways quite the equal of 
his Italian rivals; but either his models were very plain-featured 
Germans, or else he failed to make the best of the materials at his 
disposal, Although the Northern artists sometimes, but not often, 
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produced fine heads, their treatment of the nude figure was almost 
invariably ugly. Durer’s Adam and Eve are quite dreadful people. 

On coming to the seventeenth century we find that the 
supremacy of painting has departed from Italy to be divided 
between Spain and Holland. The two greatest artists of the time 
are Velasquez and Rembrandt—some would say, the greatest artists 
of all time. This view I do not share on account of the very 
consideration that I am going to bring forward. But they are- 
certainly two of the greatest masters of the painter’s craft that have 
ever lived. They both, however, have the serious weakness that 
their sense of human beauty is so small. Their appreciation of the 
beauty of light and shade, of culour, of texture, of expression, and 
their power of rendering these beauties are miraculous, but an ugly 
human being seems to have been much the same to them as a 
handsome one. Velasquez could not only complacently multiply 
his portraits of his unwholesome-looking patron, but he even 
revelled in painting the unfortunate dwarfs and idiots that, to the 
disgrace of Spanish civilisation, were the chief sources of amusement 
at the dismal Court of Philip the Fourth. In the whole range of 
Velasquez’s art there are very few noble-looking heads, and there is 
certainly not one really pretty woman. His highest conception of 
the human figure is to be found in his ‘ Apollo at the forge of Vulcan’ 
—and a very odd conception it is. That an Apollo! It is enough 
to make a Greek artist writhe in his grave. 

And Rembrandt too. How few good-looking people there seem 
to have been amongst his numberless sitters! A fine man’s head 
here and there—a passable Dutch maiden with a pleasant face 
very occasionally. But of real beauty, male or female, hardly a 
trace. And then his feeling for the figure! He was rather fond of 
doing Susannahs bathing and such like; but oh! such terrible 
women as he made them! Such clumsy, coarse, misshapen 
creatures ! and so superbly painted ! 

Nor are matters better when we turn to Rubens—to my mind an 
overrated painter, though of course his vigour and dexterity are 
amazing. His women are decidedly handsomer than Rembrandt’s : 
the heads are often of a fine buxom blonde type. But the figures! 
He is, I think, the only painter of distinction who has ever delighted 
in portraying fat women—-positively fat! There is no other word for 
it; and he revels in it. 

His great pupil, Vandyke, had a much finer sense of beauty. He 
is particularly successful, in his portraits, in giving a certain type of 
refined aristocratic beauty. A little too much so, for he was the first 
portrait-painter who seems to have deliberately flattered his sitters. 
His ideal figures, however, are quite commonplace. They have not 
the coarseness of Rubens, but they have nothing else much to 
recommend them. 

After Vandyke comes the day of small things in Art, which lasts 
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in England until the middle of the eighteenth century, when there 
suddenly arises perhaps the most charming school of portraiture that 
thas ever existed. 

I say ‘ most charming’ advisedly, but certainly not the greatest. 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Romney lived in too artificial an age to 
produce the highest art, but this very artificiality gives a dainty grace 
that is in some ways more attractive than the robust truthfulness of 
the greatest schools of painting. It is precisely in this quality of 
truthfulness that the work of this exquisite group of painters falls 
short. They flattered their sitters abominably. Then their pro- 
ductiveness was so immense that in all but their finest work they 
scamped everything but the head. Indeed, they adopted the fatal 
practice of having draperies, backgrounds, and even hands painted 
for them by their assistants—generally without the presence of the 
sitter. All this gives a certain unreality to their portraiture, but 
makes it all the more interesting from our present point of view, as 
these pictures of concrete humanity are made to conform more or less 
to an ideal type; which is much the same for all three masters, and 
probably represents very accurately the fashionable form of beauty of 
the time, as modified by the refined taste of three men of undoubted 
genius. The male portraits have more individuality than the female, 
so they do not display the same tendency to conform toa type. In 
general it may be said of them that the faces are apt to be a little 
fatuous and are mostly very well nourished, and that the older men 
seem to be fortunate in avoiding wrinkles; none of the faces are 
much lined. 

But the women seem to be all of one family, the members of 
which are not often handsome and are never quite plain. They are 
never fat, they are never broad-shouldered, they are never robust in any 
way. They seldom look very intellectual, but they never look foolish, 
and they generally have a particular charm of expression that makes 
one forget that their features are not really fine and that their bodies 
are mostly very poor and weedy. They all look moderately good, 
and seem very lively and good-tempered. 

In sheer beauty of face the work of Gainsborough is supreme ; 
on the other hand, his figures are the weediest of all. 

Romney had the enormous advantage of having a very beautiful 
mode], of whom he made countless studies. If it were not for the 
pictures of Lady Hamilton his work would certainly fall below the 
level of the other two. 

The ideal figures of these admirable portrait painters are mostly 
poor; ill-drawn and conventional to a surprising degree. 

The fact is, their portraits were quite sufficiently removed from 
nature ; when they were relieved from the constraint of having a 
definite sitter to depict their artificiality became excessive. 

About the same time, or rather a little earlier, there arose a school 
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in France with somewhat the same aims and characteristics, but on 
the whole very inferior to ours. 

The earliest and the greatest master of the school is Watteau, 
who in his way is a painter of undoubted genius ; Lancret, too, was a 
fine painter, but I have never been able to bestow much admiration 
on the other masters, such as Boucher, Fragonard, and the rest. 

They differed from the English school in not being chiefly 
portrait-painters, but they had the same feeling for the charm of a 
very artificial femininity set in a background of equally artificial 
landscape. The women of the English painters, however, are far more 
attractive than the soulless minxes who disport themselves so coquet- 
tishly in the French canvases of the period. 

On the whole, this French type is a very poor one. The expres- 
sion of the face is vivacious and not unpleasing, but the features are 
never fine, and there is no trace of intellect in the heads. The forms 
are soft and rounded, but have not much else to recommend them, 
and the grace of the attitudes is of a painfully artificial nature. 

This very mannered school received an added touch of spurious 
sentiment and descended to a still lower depth of artificiality in 
Greuze, who is to me one of the most offensive of painters, and yet 
there is no denying that the type he invented and repeated with 
such wearisome iteration is a pretty one. It generally represents a 
young girl about fourteen or fifteen, a time of life that has been 
avoided by painters as being neither one thing nor the other—neither 
child nor woman. But for that very reason Greuze seems to delight 
in it. He invests it with a false innocence and a real coquetry that 
seem to me singularly out of place in such childish creatures. But 
pretty they are, in a sort of large-eyed, small-mouthed manner. And 
then came the Revolution, with its curious revival of classicism, and 
these hot-house women of the ancien régime got swept away for ever 
both in nature and in art. 

To return to England, the tradition of Sir Joshua and the others 
was carried on by Sir Thomas Lawrence in an unfortunately vulgar- 
ised form. The type is, if anything, more artificial ; but the charm, 
except in the very best of his pictures, has evaporated. They are 
painted with an extraordinary ability of a very tricky and flashy kind. 
And then we gradually descend into the mere inanities of the early 
Victorian era. 

And now we come to the Moderns. What shall we say of them ? 
Have we an ideal of beauty at all? Ifwe have, it is of a very varied 
kind. The day of definite schools and of more or less stable fashions 
seems to have gone. At any rate we are not monotonous, and out of 
all this chaos we may evolve an ideal some day that will be all the 
better for the wide range of types from which it is selected. 

But we have not found it yet. 


JouN COLLIER. 





CURRENT POLITICS 


I 


A LIBERAL VIEW 


Last month! Last month, indeed ; the last of the year and the last 
of the century. When oneis writing the word ‘ Finis’ at the close of 
the record of such an epoch as the Nineteenth Century, something 
more than a review of the events of the last few days of that period 
is naturally demanded. It is a century which will play a large part 
in the story of the Empire and the world; but what is of more 
immediate interest to us is the fact that it has been our century, the 
century in which we have lived and worked and taken our part, be it 
great or small. We cannot dismiss it as we might any former 
century known only through the written pages of the historian. It 
has been so much a part of ourselves that we cannot take leave of it 
without a certain degree of emotion. Many of us remember it when 
it was still but half-way through its strange eventful history. I can 
still hear lingering in my memory the firing of the minute guns as 
they announced the death of Queen Adelaide, more than fifty years 
agé, and I have talked familiarly with men and women who were in 
their prime when the century that has just expired was born—men 
who had heard the voice of Pitt, women who had seen the Prince of 
Wales and Sheridan in the ball-room at Brighton, some who had 
shaken hands with Robert Burns and listened to Walter Scott as he 
read the Lay of the Last Minstrel from a manuscript as yet 
unpublished. It is impossible to pass such a milestone as that 
which we have reached to-day without pausing to look back to the 
point where another milestone like it can be dimly descried through 
the gathering mists of time. Above all, it is impossible to avoid 
the note of personal feeling and experience when one knows that 
the century which is now numbered with the ages that are gone is 
that in which our own lot has been cast and with which our own 
careers must be identified. 

We have just passed through a month that has been not 
uneventful, a month in which even the dullest must be conscious of 
the fact that he has seen history in the making. It has been a 
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month, too, in which the first tiny shoots of more than one new move- 
ment, that may either be withered prematurely by some untimely frost 
or preserved to grow to full maturity, have become visible above the 
surface. Before we touch upon these things one looks back instinct- 
‘ively for a hundred years, to the time when our fathers were watch- 
ing the passing of the Eighteenth Century as we now watch the 
birth of the Twentieth. Historians tell us that the year 1800 began 
with hot disputes as to whether it was the first day of the new century 
or the last of the old one. The wise men of Europe were greatly 
agitated by the contention, until the astronomers came in and settled 
it authoritatively by the decree that 1801, not 1800, must be regarded 
as the first year of the Nineteenth Century. It seems strange now- 
a-days that the old generation could have interested themselves in 
such a question, considering the times in which they lived. A 
hundred years ago History seemed to be wearing its seven-league 
boots and striding onwards with a rapidity which might well 
have left most mortals without breath to waste on pettifogging 
disputations of no practical importance. Buonaparte—they still 
spelt the name in the Italian fashion in 1800—was overawing the 
Directory, placing himself at the head of the Grand Army, crossing 
‘the Alps, and fighting the battle of Marengo, events which even now 
-stand out like mountains in the march of the ages. England was 
~still shivering in apprehension of that invasion of her shores 
-which was something more than a vision of the panic-stricken ; 
‘Dut despite her alarms she was playing her part in the great 
world with her accustomed stubborn resolution, as the capture 
of Malta and the preparations for the expedition which was to 
drive the French from Egypt proved. Pitt was Prime Minister, 
and the year was that which saw the legislative union of England 
and Ireland accomplished by the lavish expenditure of that English 
gold which our enemies abroad dreaded almost as much as English 
- steel. But it was not upon historic events like these that the minds of 
the King and his people were fixed in 1800. There was something 
still nearer to their hearts than the conquest of an island in the 
Mediterranean or the union of the British and Irish Parliaments. 
This was what in after-days came to be known as ‘ the condition of 
“the people question.’ In the King’s speech at the opening of the 
“Session of 1800 the only topic that found special mention was the 
price of food. It was a topic that well deserved this melancholy 
“pre-eminence ; for in that year wheat stood at 128s. the quarter, or 
~exactly 100s. more than that at which it figures in the price list of 
Mark Lane to-day. Was it wonderful that those who made our 
‘laws should feel themselves driven by the pressure of national want 
to try every kind of remedy that wisdom or folly could suggest for 
“the poverty and suffering of the nation? So we find, as we look 
‘back to 1800, the story of trials in which business men were arraigned 
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as criminals for having broken the law that forbade a man who had 
bought food-stuff at a certain price to sell it on the same day and 
at the same place at a higher, or for dealing in ‘futures’ in hops or 
grain. By such pitiful devices did our ancestors seek to abate the 
pinch of hunger which was felt as a grim reality in almost every 
cottage in the land. 

Those Englishmen who sat down at the close of December 1800 
to review the state of their country must have felt that the survey 
was by no means cheerful. The century that was drawing to a close 
had seen England overtaken by many misfortunes. The loss of the 
American colonies had been a blow to the national pride of the sorest. 
kind ; the military and naval struggles of the last decade had seemed 
to tax our resources to the uttermost, and none knew how much 
longer the sword was to continue to dominate the Continent; but, 
above all, the state of our domestic affairs was lamentable. Politica} 
parties were sharply divided, and the most brilliant leader of the 
Opposition was in open sympathy with the enemies of the country, 
whilst the sufferings of the poor had reached a stage at which it 
seemed impossible that they could be longer endured. One cam 
imagine the amiable diarist of that day shaking his head sadly over 
the actual condition of the country and the prospect before it. 
What would he have thought if he had known that Britain was only 
at the beginning of a long period of war and peril, that the First 
Consul was soon to blossom into an Emperor who was to make 
himself the dictator of Europe, and that fifteen years of constant 
struggle and ever-increasing privation were to elapse before 
England could secure the blessed fruits of peace on the field of 
Waterloo? As one looks back upon that period it seems marvellous 
that our country—no world-empire then, but a single little island 
in the northern sea—was able to bear the strain to which hoth its 
resources and its courage were subjected. Many of us are ol@ 
enough to remember the long peace which followed the overthrow 
of Napoleon, and those who do so can bear witness to the 
fact that it was the peace of a common exhaustion rather than the 
repose which is the legitimate reward of victory. The wealth of 
Europe, in blood and brain and muscle, as well as in money, had 
been poured out so freely during the awful years of war that when 
peace came the nations were left in a state of depletion resembling 
that of the fever patient whose blood has been let too freely by the 
surgeon. And:in this condition there sprang up not unnaturally a 
profound abhorrence of war. Many of us can remember how thirty 
years after Napoleon had been sent to St. Helenathe British Army, 
in which there was still many a veteran who bore the Waterloo 
medal on his breast, was regarded with almost open contempt and 
dislike by the public. The Commander-in-Chief himself believed 
that it must as far as possible be kept out of sight. It was recruited 
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either from the scum of the nation or from reckless young men who 
had allowed themselves to be cajoled when under the influence of 
drink into taking the Queen’s shilling. When once a man had 
enlisted he was regarded by his family and friends as being lost to 
them for life. The Yeomanry, which had been relied upon in the 
days of great national emergency as an important branch of the 
army of defence, had fallen into such contempt that when the 
members of the different corps during their few days of annual 
training appeared in the streets in uniform they were everywhere 
pursued with insulting and mocking cries. In all these things could 
be read proofs of the terrible reaction which had followed the strain 
of the Great War. Inthe political world signs of the same ‘swing of 
the pendulum ’ were to be seen in the great political and economic 
reforms which had wrested power from the hands of the privileged 
few and opened up those new avenues of trade and industry that 
were eventually to be the means by which our fabulous national 
wealth was at last poured in upon us. The philosophic observer 
of a hundred years ago could, of course, no more have foreseen 
these things than he could have foreseen the fifteen years of 
sanguinary fighting with which the century began. Nay, if in 
some prophetic dream, such as Holy Writ describes, they had 
been unfolded before his eyes, he would no more have understood 
their meaning than he would have understood how men could speak 
to each other by means of the telephone, or send intelligible signals 
through the air by an invisible and immaterial system of telegraphy. 
But we have seen them. Their story is written for us in the 
chronicles of that Nineteenth Century whose epitaph is now to be 
penned. One wonders whether, having seen and learned, we have 
really understood—have grasped the true meaning of the lessons 
which the history of the century teaches us. A certain friend of 
mine, who is at once more of a philosopher and more of a man of 
affairs than I pretend to be, reproaches me at times because of my 
belief in the swing of the pendulum as a rule that influences, if it 
does not govern, the movements of public opinion. Yet I may 
plead in defence of my faith that the story of the last hundred 
years shows us the pendulum in full swing. The long war was 
followed by the long peace, during which the nation slowly recovered 
from the exhaustion that it had caused. Then, when our commerce 
had revived under the policy of free trade, and the working-man no 
longer felt the pinch of hunger in his house, there was a partial 
revival of the old passions, and we allowed ourselves to drift into the 
calamitous blunder of the Crimean war. That was but a partial and 
abortive movement of the pendulum, but a quarter of a century 
later it was in full swing again. With an ever-increasing commercial 
prosperity, and with the completion of the work of the political 
reformers, men began to look abroad anew, the narrow interests of 
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their own hearths no longer absorbed their thoughts as they had 
done in times of poverty and depression; we were once more a 
full-blooded race, conscious of our destinies and our place in the 
world, and eager to undertake any task that might add to our 
substantial greatness as a people. And so, as the Nineteenth 
Century ends, the clock seems to have completed its revolution, and 
we find ourselves standing in a position not wholly unlike that in 
which our fathers stood a hundred years ago. We have a serious 
war actually upon our hands; we are confronted by many grave 
dangers abroad, not in Europe only, but in the West and in the Far 
East ; at home, despite our enormous wealth, omens are to be seen 
that bid us prepare for less prosperous days. Perhaps, to complete 
the parallel, I should say that now, as in 1800, there is a section of 
Englishmen who sympathise openly with the enemies we are 
confronting in the field. But that section is asmall one, and it has no 
Fox to lead it. Be this as it may, the student of history cannot but 
feel that the lessons of the Nineteenth Century have a special signi- 
ficance for those who now stand on the threshold of the Twentieth. 
It is curious that the year 1900 should in one respect provide 
a close parallel to the story of 1800. Once more we have taken a 
step forward in the unification of the Empire. The arrival of Lord 
Hopetoun on the great Australian Continent has evoked a wide- 
spread demonstration of enthusiasm among the newly federated 
colonies, and exactly a century after the legislative union of Great 
Britain and Ireland we are celebrating the union of the hitherto 
divided States of Australia. But if anything is calculated to 
encourage the man who looks both before and behind at the present 
moment it is the contrast between this Australian federation 
and the union of England and Ireland. To-day there is no scandal 
of money employed to corrupt the representatives of the people, 
nor have the popular wishes been disregarded in the step that has 
been taken. All parties have advanced towards a common end with 
acommon goodwill, and not a murmur of discontent is heard’ from 
the free communities of the South who have merged their indepen- 
dence in the unity of a great Antipodean Empire. What is more 
striking still is that the policy of federation is not only accompanied 
by but founded upon a re-assertion of loyalty to the Empire as a 
whole, and to the Queen as its head, the genuineness of which is not 
to be disputed. A few years ago cynics might perhaps have 
questioned the intrinsic value of these demonstrations of goodwill and 
loyal devotion from our distant colonies. But after the events of the 
last twelve months even the cynics are reduced to silence. The land 
which has freely sent so many of its sons to fight and die under the 
English flag in South Africa can claim that its loyalty is as well 
attested as that of the Motherland itself. What many men have 
been asking of late is, what influence the federation of the Australian 
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colonies is likely to have upon the greater cause of Imperial Federa- 
tion. The answer to that question is, that whatever else the influence 
of this step may be, it cannot be an adverse influence. When 
William Edward Forster was working with characteristic energy and 
enthusiasm in the cause of Imperial Federation he discussed more 
than once with a friend the practical results that were likely to be 
gained during his own lifetime. 

I do not believe we shall get any practical results at present; nor do I know 
that I desire them. The difficulties in the way of a formal scheme of Imperiah 
Federation are so vast and complicated that I confess I cannot at present see how 
they are all to be overcome. But this I do see, that the federation of the Empire 
can never take place until the people of the Empire really wish for it; and if I 


can do anything to raise such a wish in their hearts I shall have accomplished my 
part of the work. 


To-day that portion of the great task is done, and all the peoples. 
of the Empire regard with wistful eyes the vision of Imperial unity. 
Forster did not live long enough to carry to its completion the 
portion of the work which he had assigned himself. Others, 
however, have carried on the task, and to-day the sentiment of 
Imperial unity watered on many a battlefield has taken root among 
all the branches of our race who owe allegiance to the Queen. 

The month has, in one respect, brought a distinct disappoint- 
ment to those Englishmen who hope not only for the more complete 
union of their own Empire, but for a close and cordial relationship 
between it and the great American Republic. A hundred years ago. 
we had neither forgotten the bitter loss of our American colonies 
nor learned the lesson which the great calamity should have taught 
us. This cannot be said to-day, as the events which have attended 
Lord Hopetoun’s arrival at Sydney prove. The desire of English- 
men to stand well with those who ‘cut the painter’ in 1776 is 
notorious. It prevails almost universally on this side of the Atlantic, 
and the fact meets with no less universal recognition on the other 
side. We had hoped quite recently that we had reached the end of 
the tail-twisting policy which has so often seemed to American 
politicians the highest form of practical statesmanship. Events 
during the war between the United States and Spain were calculated 
to encourage this belief. Certainly there never was more of social 
cordiality in the relations of the people of Great Britain and the 
United Stutes than has prevailed of late. Thursday the 29th of 
November was Thanksgiving Day in the States, and it was cele- 
brated in this country by a banquet at the Hotel Cecil, at which the 
members of the Society of Americans in London took part in their 
great national celebration. As one of the English guests permitted 
to be present on the occasion, I can testify to the mutual 
goodwill of the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon race as 
testified by the speakers of both countries. Yet in the brief 
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space of time that has elapsed since that dinner a new cloud 
has overcast the sky and the political relations of this country and 
the United States have been more than slightJy disturbed. It is 
extremely difficult for the average Englishman to understand the 
motives which have induced the Senate of the United States to adopt 
a course of action regarding the Nicaragua Canal and the treaties 
affecting it that has at least the appearance of being distinctly hostile 
to this country. Many credible witnesses in New York and 

Washington insist that whatever may be the appearances, in reality 

there is no desire to ‘ twist the lion’s tail,’ or to act unfairly towards 

England on the part of the Senate. If that body insists upon 
introducing fatal amendments into the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, and if 
some of its members insist that the time-honoured Clayton-Bulwer 

treaty is a document which the United States Government can ignore 

or tear up at its pleasure, it is simply for reasons of domestic policy, and 

not from want of respect for the rights of the United Kingdom. The 

argument is ingenious, but it is difficult to see how it can be made 

to hold water. Treaties between nations are not lightly to be set 

aside, and they cannot legally be abrogated by one of the parties 

without the consent of the other. The position of a Government 

which deliberately ignores its treaty obligations is not a pleasant one 

—it is certainly not one which the Government of a great State 

aspiring to a place in the first rank of nations can wish to occupy. 

The best friends of the United States in this country are filled with 

uneasiness by the action of the Senate. Even if that action involved 

no substantial injury to the interests of Great Britain, it would still 

be a blunder from the point of view of international equity. That 

this new difficulty in the relations of the two countries should have 

been caused in the last weeks of the Nineteenth Century is dis-. 
quieting to those who had hoped that in the new century we should 

leave behind us the dreary tale of insane jealousies, ridiculous 
sensitiveness, diplomatic squabblings, and journalistic polemics 

which so long constituted the story of the relations of this country 

and the United States. As I write the happiest feature of the 

situation is the fact that popular passion has not been aroused on either 

side by the proceedings in the Senate, and that both in London and 

Washington the desire for a fair and amicable settlement of the 

problem prevails among those in authority. 

A complete Session of Parliament was comprised in the last 
month of the year. The newly-elected House of Commons met on 
the 3rd of December, and was prorogued on the 15th. In the seven 
or eight days upon which debates took place the only practical work. 
accomplished was the voting of a further sum of sixteen millions for 
the purposes of the war. But apart from the practical work of the 
short session it was in many ways significant. New members have 
been writing to the newspapers since the prorogation to express 
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their disgust at the fact that the House of Commons spent most of 
its time, not in debating those questions of finance which it had been 
convened to settle, but in personal discussions of a more or less 
odious kind. The statement is true enough. The House of Lords 
is not allowed to vex its Olympian calm with wranglings over money 
questions; but it is no exaggeration to say that the only debates in 
the Upper Chamber last month which had the smallest interest for 
the public were those that touched upon personal issues. The same 
may be said of the House of Commons. The new members, and with 
them a not inconsiderable section of the public, naturally demand a 
reason for the phenomenon that has attracted their attention. 

It would be easy to answer that the bitter debates in the House 
of Commons over questions of persons were merely the result of the 
after-swell from the fierce storm of the General Election. Yet that 
answer would be distinctly incorrect. Everybody knows that the 
election of October was conducted with a bitterness and a freedom of 
invective which are both rare and extraordinary. The determination 
of certain of the disputants on the Ministerial side, and notably of 
the Colonial Secretary, to identify the opponents of the Government 
with the enemy now waging war upon the Queen’s soldiers, naturally 
aroused a feeling of fierce resentment in the breasts of those Liberals 
who, whilst remaining Liberals, had taken no part in the agitation by 
which the Boers were possibly led to believe that public opinion in 
this country was largely on their side in their quarrel with the 
English Government. When so flagrant a case of misrepresentation 
could be adduced as that in which a Liberal candidate who had 
given two sons to fight under the Queen’s colours, one of whom had 
perished on the field, was described as the ally of Mr. Kruger, 
nobody could complain if hot words were used to designate the tactics 
of the Conservative party. But it cannot be said that the most 
notable feature of the Session was the controversy regarding the 
manner in which the General Election had been conducted on either 
side. Even the vexed question of the use made of the letters of 
Mr. Ellis, Mr. Labouchere, and Dr. Clark, was treated as a matter of 
comparative insignificance. The House fastened upon two other 
topics, neither directly connected with the General Election, and 
debated them with that heat and fervour which seemed so puzzling 
and discreditable to those M.P.’s who were just beginning their 
novitiate at St. Stephen’s. 

The first of these was the manner in which Lord Salisbury after 
the election had reconstructed his Ministry. It is a subject upon 
which there was at the time a great deal of comment, not unmingled 
with rumour. Ifthe truth can be ascertained, it would certainly 
seem that Lord Salisbury was not fortunate enough to please any 
section of his followers by the manner in which he re-formed his 
Ministry. To begin with, the process of reconstruction went much 
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further than had been anticipated, and as a consequence more than 
one official who was generally popular with his party in the House 
of Commons found himself compulsorily retired. Sir Matthew White 
Ridley, whose happy lot it had been to fill the office of Home 
Secretary for five years without once raising a storm of popular 
anger, was put on one side; and his friends could not possibly con- 
ceive why. Mr. Chaplin, a special favourite in certain eminent social 
circles, shared Sir Matthew’s fate, and he at least had no hesitation in 
taking the world into his confidence and permitting it to share in 
his woes. A certain degree of resentment among the faithful sup- 
porters of the Government was inevitable under these circumstances, 
though it is difficult to see how Lord Salisbury could have brought 
new members into his Government without making room for them 
by removing some of his old colleagues. But there were other 
changes which roused even fiercer anger than the shelving of the 
Home Secretary and the Secretary to the Local Government Board. 
The Tory papers, for example, were bitterly incensed by the fact that 
Lord Lansdowne, having by common consent failed at the War 
Office, had been given a still higher and more responsible position, 
that of Minister for Foreign Affairs. Mr. Chamberlain, according to 
popular rumour, did not regard the treatment accorded to Mr. Powell- 
Williams, who was retired from his post as Financial Secretary at the 
War Office, as being justifiable. On the other hand there was a great 
outcry, among certain faithful Tories who had supported the Ministry 
without wavering in the old Parliament, at the fact that they were 
passed over in the redistribution of offices in favour of Liberal 
Unionists. In short no one was altogether pleased by the results of 
the painful but necessary process of reconstruction—not even the 
Prime Minister himself, who, according to the rumour of the day, had 
not thought of his retirement from the Foreign Office being possible 
until he found that there were others who thought differently. 

It is all as old as the hills, this story of bitterness, disappoint- 
ment, and heart-burning over the formation or re-formation of a Gov- 
ernment. Nota single Ministry of the Nineteenth Century was formed 
without similar troubles. Mr. Gladstone was wont to declare that 
the making of the Ministry of 1880 was the easiest task of the kind 
he had ever had; yet he did not get through his work even then 
without making the discovery that he had inflicted a mortal wound 
upon one of his closest friends and oldest colleagues. In this present 
case, however, the Prime Minister exposed one weak spot in his 
armour, and it was on that spot that the attention of his critics was 
concentrated. He was charged with nepotism, inasmuch as he had 
brought within the precincts of the Cabinet two nephews and a son- 
in-law, whilst placing his eldest son in the responsible position of 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Those Conservatives who found 
that, despite the many changes in the reconstructed Ministry, no 
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room had been found for themselves, were virtuously indignant at 
the action of the Prime Minister, and Mr. Bartley gave voice to this 
indignation in a speech which was accentuated rather than depre- 
ciated by the ironical criticisms of his fellow-sufferer, Mr. Gibson 
Bowles. Liberals looked on at this domestic quarrel with a certain 
degree of amusement. Their sentiments were adequately expressed 
by Lord Rosebery when he congratulated Lord Salisbury upon 
being the head of a family possessing an unequalled degree of 
administrative capacity. Nobody believes that nepotism in its 
grosser forms is possible to Lord Salisbury ; but the general opinion, 
not merely of his political opponents, but of the world at large, was 
that he would have acted more prudently if he had displayed 
a greater regard for the scruples of the squeamish and the later 
traditions of our official life. The whole situation, as it affected 
disinterested spectators, was summed up in the exclamation of a 
Conservative M.P.: ‘What would have been said by everybody if 
Mr. Gladstone had formed a Ministry in this fashion ?’ 

It was upon the head of Mr. Chamberlain, however, that the full 
fury of the storm of personal criticism burst. Mr. Chamberlain bas 
many remarkable qualities, and they have raised him very high. But 
his dearest friend will not claim for him the quality of conciliating 
his opponents. All through his public life it has been the same. 
Conservative statesmen had likened him to Jack Cade long before it 
became the fashion among Radicals of a certain school to compare 
him to a still more notorious and objectionable character. During 
the General Election he had surpassed himself in the energy with 
which he had pursued his enemies, the representatives of the Liberal 
cause in the constituencies. There seemed to be absolutely no 
limits, either to his vituperative vehemence or his physical activity. 
He darted here and there throughout the country, making speeches, 
every one of which contained, not one, but many stings; he wrote 
letters inspiring those whom he addressed with the belief that unless 
they did their duty England would find herself at the mercy of a 
party of traitors ; and when the time failed him for letter-writing 
he despatched telegrams to east and west and north and south, in 
which he pelted his opponents with insulting epigrams. Never 
before has such activity on the part of a politician of the front rank 
been accompanied by so much unrestraint. Mr. Chamberlain was 
manifestly bent upon surpassing the record of Mr. Gladstone’s 
colossal energy whilst importing his own characteristic methods into 
the campaign which he was waging with such heroic intensity of 
purpose. Even those of us who profess no love for the Colonial 
Secretary were compelled to a certain reluctant admiration by the 
spectacle which he thus presented. 

But he made, or seemed to make, one serious mistake. In one 
of his telegrams to the supporters of a Conservative candidate in 
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Lancashire he was represented as saying that a seat lost to the 
Government was a seat ‘sold’ to the Boers. Naturally, such a 
statement aroused the deepest indignation among Liberals who, if 
they do not claim, as Mr. Chamberlain did, a monopoly of patriotism, 
are at least conscious that there is no ground for such a calumny as 
this. Thestorm spread until it even reached the ears of the Colonial 
Secretary, who has since frankly admitted that he was too busy 
during the General Election to observe what was passing around 
him. He issued a statement to the effect that there had been a 
telegraphic error in the transmission of the message. He had not 
used the offensive word ‘sold,’ but had merely asserted that a seat 
lost to the Government was ‘gained’ to the Boers. In ordinary 
times this would have sufficed to end the incident. But the exaspera- 
tion of the Liberals against Mr. Chamberlain was so great that they 
were not to be appeased. Some of their number hardly attempted 
to conceal their want of belief in the Colonial Secretary’s explanation, 
and during the short Session he was challenged more than once to 
prove that he had not really used the obnoxious word ‘sold.’ In the 
end, but not until after the Session had closed, a facsimile of the 
original telegram was published, and it was proved conclusively, as 
sensible people might from the first have anticipated, that Mr. 

Chamberlain had spoken the simple truth with regard to the wording 
of the message which, as altered, had caused so much anger. 

But in the meantime came the unhappy episode of what has 
become known as the case of the ‘Chamberlain contracts.’ Whilst 
the election was in progress the Morning Leader, a Radical news 
paper, had published a series of statements showing that Mr. Cham- 
berlain and the members of his family were shareholders in a number 
of Birmingham companies some of which do business with different 
departments of the Government, and more particularly with the 
Admiralty and the War Office. Upon these ‘ revelations’ turned 
one of the most striking debates of the Session. No one ventured to 
impute anything in the shape of corruption to the Colonial Secretary, 
but some unpleasant insinuations were undoubtedly made during 
the course of the debate. Mr. Chamberlain, in defending himself, 
was able to show that any profit that could accrue to himself from 
Government contracts was infinitesimal so far as its pecuniary amount 
was concerned, and the country has accepted his statement as a satis- 
factory vindication of his personal purity. But here, as in the case 
of Lord Salisbury, the feeling prevails widely that it would have been 
well if Mr. Chamberlain had shown greater care in his investments, 
so as to avoid even the appearance of evil. The Standard neatly 
summed up popular opinion in both cases by stating that ‘we could 
have wished that Lord Salisbury had been able to obtain more talent 
outside the family circle, and that Mr. Chamberlain had held no 
shares in any public company to which Government contracts were 
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given.’ Many Conservatives bitterly resent the obtrusion of these 
personal questions into the discussions of Parliament ; but they cannot 
pretend that there was no provocation for the action of those who 
raised them. Nor is it possible to acquit the Prime Minister of a 
somewhat cynical disregard for a wholesome convention. This 
cynicism was clearly shown in his reply to Lord Rosebery, who 
raised fhe question of the appointment of the Earl of Hardwicke as 
Under-Secretary for India, whilst he remains a member of a firm of 
stockbrokers. It is not enough that Lord Hardwicke himself is a man 
of unblemished and unassailable honour. The chief Minister of the 
Crown, in deciding whether a member of the Stock Exchange is 
eligible for such an office as that of Under-Secretary for India, is 
bound to think not so much of the personal merits of an individual as 
of the consequences of an innovation which in other days and with other 
men might have far-reaching and unfortunate results. The political 
history of the last century is on the whole most honourable so far as 
it throws light upon the characters of our public men, but even that 
history, singularly creditable as it is, should have satisfied Lord 
Salisbury that scandals have occurred and may occur again. All 
party feeling apart, it is impossible not to feel that the standard of 
public morality, so far as it affects politicians of the official class, has 
not been maintained as it should have been by the present Prime 
Minister. 

The vote of sixteen millions to meet the current expenses of the 
war was the only practical work of the Session. Ministers asked for the 
money in a chastened mood, and one of their number offered the 
House a frank official confession of the miscalculations which they 
had made in their estimates of the cost and gravity of the 
operations against the Boers. A more remarkable series of mis- 
calculations can hardly be found in the records of the past century. 
An initial blunder would have been explicable, and might readily 
have been excused. Bat for eighteen months past Ministers 
have stumbled from one blunder into another owing to an 
optimism for which there has been no justification, and which, 
singularly enough, has not been shared by the intelligent portion of 
the public. Their last and in some respects their greatest mis- 
calculation was when they precipitated the General Election on the 
assumption that the war was practically at an end, and that it would 
receive the cowp de grace when the Boers became aware that the 
Government had secured a new vote of confidence from the country. 
The General Election is a thing of the past, and the war is still with 
us. Last Christmas, when the nation was passing through the 
bitterest crisis of the century with a silent fortitude that may not 
improperly be described as sublime, none of us could have believed 
that the Yuletide of 1900 would witness such a state of things as 
that which now confronts us in South Africa. The guerilla warfare, 
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which began after the flight of Mr. Kruger from the country he had 
ruined, has proved to be more serious than any of us anticipated. In 
Commander De Wet the Boers have discovered a general of the highest 
capacity, who seems able to escape from the most perilous positions 
with an ease and certainty that recall the numberless evasions 
accomplished at the other end of Africa by our old enemy Osman 
Digna. To and fro throughout the vast territory that we have now 
annexed he has moved, apparently at his own pleasure: raiding here, 
tearing up the lines of railway there, capturing a transport train in 
one direction, and a military contingent in another. Nor has he 
been the mere guerilla, trusting solely to his swiftness of movement 
for his power of escaping us. He has shown that he can fight, and 
fight well; and though in almost every regular encounter we have 
come off victorious, it has been at a cost that has darkened too many 
British homes. 

It would be idle now to discuss the causes of the new phase upon 
which the struggle has entered. Some critics find the reason in the 
mildness of the treatment accorded by Lord Roberts to the popula- 
tion of the annexed territory ; others blame him for having insisted 
upon ‘unconditional’ surrender when he was in communication with 
Bothaand De Wet after the collapse of the regular Boer Government. 
For the present these discussions are beside the question. The 
melancholy fact we have to confront, as the year draws to a close, is 
that our troops are still engaged in a costly and painful struggle with 
a foe which, if gradually drawing nearer to the point of exhaustion, is 
certainly not yet beaten ; and that this foe during the last fortnight 
of December has not merely been able to capture considerable bodies 
of British troops but to invade Cape Colony itself and revive the fires 
of sedition among the Queen’s subjects there. To meet this dan- 
gerous situation we are sending further reinforcements to Capetown, 
and, at a cost which makes the military expert shudder, are adding 
to the force of cavalry in South Africa the few squadrons we had 
retained in this country during the height of the war. 

The man in the street and the writers in the ministerial news- 
papers still preserve an appearance of confidence, almost, indeed, of 
self-satisfaction, in presence of these events. But it has been mani- 
fest of late that Ministers are no longer in the optimistic mood. 
Lord Salisbury’s recent speeches have been couched in a tone of 
depression that has startled his admirers, and other Ministerial utter- 
ances have been in the same key. Some have concluded from 
this fact that the Government is in possession of exclusive news 
from South Africa of the most unfavourable kind, news so bad 
that it dare not give it to the public. This is an absurd idea. It is 
true that Lord Kitchener, upon whom the chief command of our 
forces has devolved, maintains the chill reticence which distinguished 
him during the Soudan expedition, and that there are few 
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correspondents left in the field to supply the deficiencies in the official 
despatches. But every week brings us not only thousands of letters 
from thé front, but men of intelligence and experience who have 
actually seen what is passing there. No Ministry in these circum- 
stances could hide the truth, even if it desired to do so, and this 
Ministry has not laid itself open to the charge of seeking to conceal 
our misfortunes from us. The depression which has undoubtedly 
fallen upon those who are behind the scenes may be ascribed to the 
disappointment of the hopes which they formed after the occupation 
of Pretoria, and to the uniformly gloomy stories which are brought 
back from the field by the officers and civilians who have recently 
returned from South Africa to England. It is too soon to dwell 
upon the tales that come from the actual scene of operations ; but it 
may be said at once that the miscalculations which have been made 
at home have had their counterpart in South Africa. The splendid 
valour of our men and the self-sacrificing heroism of our officers are 
as great as ever; but the task laid upon them has increased in 
difficulty as time has passed, and, though the end of the long 
struggle is now confidently anticipated in the early spring, it is too 
soon for those who know the truth to regard the situation with the 
complacent self-satisfaction of the ignorant. The unmistakable hint 
conveyed to the nation when the thanksgiving service which was 
arranged for the day on which Lord Roberts returned to London was 
abandoned can neither be ignored nor misunderstood. 

But if the month has brought us depression and even misfortune 
at the seat of war, it has seen an unexpected improvement in our 
fortunes in another quarter. At the close of November ex-President 
Kruger was still in Paris, where he was the object of demonstrations 
of popular enthusiasm to which few parallels are to be found. He 
was, in fact, floating on a tide of public favour that still seemed to 
be rising, and that conceivably might have swept before it all the 
restraining influences of diplomacy and statecraft. Even the 
French Ministry, in spite of its desire to create no fresh cause of 
irritation between France and this country, was compelled to 
temporise with the popular passion ; and there were signs that the 
dangerous excitement was spreading over the Continent. It was at 
this moment that, owing to two specific causes, the whole situation 
was changed, and the gravest perils averted not merely from Great 
Britain but from Europe. One of these causes was the fatal blunder 
committed by Mr. Kruger and his adviser Mr. Leyds when they 
thought that with popular feeling in their favour they could force 
the hand of the German Emperor, and the other was the foresight 
and resolution of that remarkable man himself. His refusal to 
receive Mr. Kruger, equivalent to a prohibition of the latter’s 
proposed visit to Berlin, was, as he has declared through the mouth of 
his Chancellor, inspired solely by his sense of what the interests of 
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his own country required; but this fact did not. make his act less 
courageous or less favourable to the cause of peace. Compelled to 
retreat upon Holland the ex-President has since had the bitter 
mortification of learning that all hope of European intérvention in 
his favour is at an end. Already, although he makes spasmodic 
appearances in public, the fickle populace seems to be paying less 
and less attention to his movements, and he appears to be left to 
such consolations as he can receive from those who think that 
arbitration can be invoked after defeat, even when the defeated 
belligerent has in the first instance refused it, and those others— 
including a certain number of the Queen’s subjects—who cling 
tenaciously to the belief that in the whole of the events which have - 
culminated in the tragedy of the war Mr. Kruger has been in 
the right and England in the wrong. 

The fact that there are persons amongst us who not only hold 
this view but maintain it with energy and courage leads to the last 
topic raised by the events of the past month, the relations of parties 
and the state of the Opposition. It is not altogether an agreeable 
topic for a Liberal. I have spoken of the way in which during the 
general election the electors were asked to believe that the Liberal 
party was in alliance with the enemies of the country. So far as 
the overwhelming majority of Liberals were concerned, no greater 
calumny could have been uttered, and it is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that the very men who spread it were aware that it was 
false. But even those of us who resent most bitterly this imputation 
upon our loyalty and good faith must admit that the members of a 
certain small section of the extreme left of our party not only 
justified Tory electioneerers in bringing this charge against them but 
ostentatiously proclaimed that it was true. To some of us it seems 
that there is little to choose between the rabid, howling jingo, who 
was seen at his worst when the war first broke out, and the fanatical 
pro-Boer who has honestly come to believe that everything that his 
own country does must be wrong. But there is no doubt as to which 
of the two extremes is viewed with the greater disfavour by the 
public at large. The ‘ bias of anti-patriotism ’ is neither a desirable 
nor a creditable thing at any time. It naturally becomes hateful to 
the whole community when it manifests itself in attacks upon our 
soldiers in a war that has stirred the nation to its depths. Even if the 
censors of their own race do no more than make use of the inevitable 
horrors and miseries of the battle-field in order to arouse feeling against 
their fellow-countrymen, they play a part the reverse of noble; but 
when, not content with this, they repeat without due care or full 
enquiry the loose stories that are always current at times like the 
present, and repeat them for the direct purpose of discrediting 
our soldiers, and others who are risking their lives in our service, 
they sink to a depth of discredit that can hardly be fathomed. 

Vor. XLIX—No. 287 L 
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No excuse, not even that of a fanatical and one-sided devotion 
to what they believe to be the cause of justice, can be pleaded for 
them. The common instinct of human nature leads us to visit 
them with an unsparing condemnation. The Liberal party un- 
fortunately for itself has had to bear the obloquy of association 
with some who have been guilty of this grave offence. One cannot 
wonder that it has suffered in consequence. But what one does 
wonder at is the fact that this mere handful of men, full of zeal for 
what they believe to be truth and justice, but unhappily blinded by 
the passion of fanaticism, should be allowed to pose as though they 
represented not a mere fraction but the majority of our party. 
When the short Session began there were signs that a distinct 
improvement in the position of the Opposition was at hand, and wise 
Conservatives were at one with most Liberals in desiring that this 
improvement should take place. The wish to see Lord Rosebery 
return to his natural place in the party of which he had been the 
leader prevailed almost universally. Lord Rosebery himseif without 
taking any formal step acted in the House of Lords, as the Times 
remarked, like a man who not only has been the leader of 
a party, but may be again. Everything seemed to be advancing 
towards the desired solution of a difficult situation. But suddenly 
the hopes of the friends of Liberalism met with a check. How far 
it may be true that a desperate intrigue was woven by those who 
desire any alternative—even the permanent ruin of the Liberal 
party—rather than the return of Lord Rosebery to the leadership, 
I do not pretend to say. But at any rate it is certain that the men 
with whom Lord Rosebery has notoriously no sympathy, the men 
animated by ‘the bias of anti-patriotism,’ pushed themselves to the 
front in the House of Commons and spoke as though they were the 
true and only accredited representatives of Liberalism. If their 
pretensions had been well founded, it would no longer have been 
possible for any Liberal to denounce the slanders which were used 
by his opponents at the general election. Everybody knows that 
this is not the case. The majority of Liberals love their country, 
and, whatever errors particular Ministers may have committed, long 
for the end of the struggle in South Africa by the triumph of 
British arms, being assured that in such a triumph may be found 
the best hopes for the future happiness alike of the colonies and of 
the Empire as a whole. These men cannot understand why it was left 
to the extreme faction to play their dismal part as the slanderers of 
English soldiers and officers and the avowed partisans of England’s 
enemies, without opposition or repudiation from those who could 
have spoken with authority as the exponents of the opinion of the 
majority of their party. It is chiefly owing to this strange inaction 
that the closing month of the century has found the Liberal party 
hardly more happily placed than it wasa hundred years ago. 
Wemyss Rew. 
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II 


A CONSERVATIVE VIEW 


THE most striking feature of the short autumn Session of Parliament 
was the revelation that Her Majesty’s Opposition is in a state of 
collapse. For the present there is no alternative Cabinet to that of 
Lord Salisbury. The minority has abdicated its constitutional 
function. It is not merely the business of an Opposition to oppose. 
Practically, though not theoretically, the party out of office exists in 
order that it may come into power when occasion requires. It is the 
real substitute, or should be, for the various ‘ checks and balances’ 
on the uncontrolled action of the Executive, which the constitution is 
supposed to provide, but which are now mostly in abeyance. In the 
interval between two General Elections there is scarcely anything to 
prevent a Government, with a strong majority in both Houses of 
Parliament, from doing, within limits, pretty much what it pleases, 
unless it has the fear of the Opposition before its eyes. Even the 
salutary apprehension that it may offend public opinion, and so be 
beaten when it comes to the polls, is based upon this consideration. 
To turn out one Ministry means to put in another. But if there is 
no combination of leading politicians, able or willing to take over 
the administration, that process cannot be adopted. The Sovereign 
and the Nation are alike denied their proper and legitimate remedy 
for what they may regard as the mismanagement of their affairs. 
It is useless to dispense with one body of officials if it is not 
possible to replace them, except by those who are practically com- 
mitted to their own policy, and have, in fact, been sedulously 
engaged in supporting it. In such circumstances, instead of that 
healthy change of men and measures, which sends a vivifying 
breeze through national administration, and is one of the com- 
pensating advantages of our party system, we get nothing but a 
mere shuffling of the cards and a shifting of the personnel ; or at the 
best we can only have a reconstruction, more or less judicious, of the 
dominant members of the dominant group, all of whom have been 
working in close association for years. The nation may really be 
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dissatisfied with its rulers, but it has no means of carrying its con- 
victions into effect unless there is an available Opposition Cabinet. 
At present it is obvious that this is not the case. Let us assume for 
a moment that a whole series of disasters in South Africa, or the 
exhibition of gross incompetency at headquarters, had convinced the 
country that Lord Salisbury and his colleagues could no longer be 
safely entrusted with the conduct of the war. Yet how could 
either the elector, if the question should come before him, or the 
private member of Parliament, decide to vote for their dis- 
missal? He would naturally say, ‘If I do my best to overthrow 
the Conservative Cabinet, what do I intend to substitute for it? Am 
I voting for Sir William Harcourt, who opposes the War, or Sir Henry 
Fowler, who supports it, or Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who 
sometimes approves and sometimes opposes and sometimes does 
both? Is there any likelihood that a combination made up of 
the genuine admirers, reluctant allies, and candid friends, of these 
various gentlemen, could do the nation’s business satisfactorily at a 
very critical period ?’ After all, the Queen’s Government must be 
carried on; and even a Cabinet which has made mistakes is better 
than none at all, or than one which would only be formed to go to 
pieces. Indeed it is tolerably certain that if, through any cause, Lord 
Salisbury’s Cabinet were to be expelled from office, its place could 
not be assumed by a Ministry officially representing the Liberal parties 
as they appear at present in the House of Commons and the 
country. There would be nothing for it but to constitute another 
Conservative Cabinet, with perhaps the addition of one or two 
Liberal Imperialists, who might abandon a meaningless name, and a 
party connection that only makes them uncomfortable. 

To judge by the utterances of the special organs of this group of 
the composite Opposition, the Imperialist Liberals are under the 
impression that they have shown a peculiar and exceptional patriotism 
during the present conjuncture of affairs. They seem to think that 
it is rather a fine thing to agree with the Government and to act— 
ineffectually—with its opponents: to believe that Ministers are in 
the main right, and to associate themselves with those who consider 
them wholly wrong. It is difficult to see what there is to admire in 
this curious conduct, or why politicians like Lord Rosebery, Sir 
Edward Grey, and Mr. Asquith should maintain their alliance 
with those whose views, on the most pressing set of questions 
before the country, they must contemplate with abhorrence. 
They apparently console themselves for the aberrations of their 
allies by reflecting that on certain subjects, now latent or dormant, 
they might be in sympathy with them. It must be an odd process 
of reasoning which could induce Sir Henry Fowler, for example, 
who is a rather more perfervid jingo than most Tories, to condone 
the offences of Mr. Bryn Roberts and Mr. Keir Hardie against 
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Imperialism, because perchance he might possibly accept their ideas 
on the Taxation of Ground Values and the Enfranchisement of Lease- 
holds. Domestic legislation of this kind is off the stage, and will so 
remain till our present international and military difficulties are 
disposed of. When we have leisure for reform again, there are 
other topics which will claim attention, and on them the Liberal 
Right is just as likely to agree with the Conservatives as with its 
own Celtic and Radical Left. Everything that is practical, immediate, 
and important, should bind the Liberal Imperialists to the followers 
of the Government; their ties with the older Liberals are vague, 
remote, and speculative. To an outsider it would seem that 
there is nothing to boast of in this preference for names over facts, 
and in a misplaced fidelity to a party tradition. The divergence 
between the two sections, not merely on the particular issue in South 
Africa, but on the whole system of doctrines which is known as Im- 
perialism, is fundamental. It will not pass away when the Boer War is 
concluded, as optimists like Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and the 
Westminster Gazette imagine ; for it is based on irreconcilable theories 
of life, conduct, the duties of a State, and the limits of public, and 
even private, morality. By attempting to act together, the two wings 
only doom each other toimpotence. The one isall the time eager to 
advance while the other is anxious to hang back. The result is seen in 
the singularly ineffective and unreal indictments of the Government 
in the debates on the Address and the Vote of Credit. No one can 
deny that some of the speeches made by individual members of the 
Opposition were extremely able. Sir William Harcourt, Sir Robert 
Reid and Mr. Bryce delivered attacks on the ministerial policy which, 
read by themselves, look very damaging. Yet damage they did none 
at all, nor was it possible they should. For before the bow was bent 
the barb had been drawn from the arrow. The assailants of the 
Cabinet knew very well that a powerful contingent of its defenders 
were laagered within their own lines. 

It is a situation which cannot long endure, nor does it seem 
desirable that it should do so. We need two parties for the proper 
working of our constitutional machinery—two parties homogeneous and 
with strongly defined principles. It is of no benefit to the nation that 
half the occupants of the Liberal benches should be Conservatives in 
all essentials but the name ; nor is the arrangement advantageous to 
the Tories or even to the Liberals themselves. As for the last-named 
disturbed ‘ congeries of atoms,’ it would gain by sacrificing numbers 
to cohesion. The defection of the Imperialists would leave it 
numerically very weak in the House of Commons. But it would 
obtain unity, and internal peace, and, above all, it would have acquired 
a definite ground of antagonism to the ruling majority. It would 
form a nucleus around which Liberalism, if ever again it is to become 
formidable in the constituencies, might gather. And it would offer 
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the Liberal elector a distinct and intelligible reason why he should 
continue to vote for his own side rather than for the other. At 
present he has no such clear motive for action; and except for the 
attachment to an honoured name, and the influence of habit, and 
of individual predilections in some cases, one does not see why 
Walsall or Wolverhampton electors should have cast their suffrages 
for the one kind of Imperialist rather than the other. Moreover, 
though the Opposition would have been beaten in the House of 
Commons in any case, they would have made a very different fight, 
if their champions had felt that the assault on the Government was 
meant to be pressed home, instead of knowing that it was a mere 
demonstration, always in danger of being checked by a movement 
from their own flanks. As it is constituted at present, Her Majesty’s 
Opposition is practically a negligible quantity. The same situation 
has arisen several times in the course of the present and last century, 
and it has always tended to the disorganisation of Parliament and 
the detriment of our public life. 

Some time before a South African war had appeared on the 
horizon, it was pointed out in this Review that there was no serious 
question of principle to divide the moderate men of both parties, and 
that there were no reasons, except those of a personal nature, to 
prevent Lord Rosebery and others, who now call themselves Liberal 
Imperialists, from openly joining the Conservatives. Since then their 
differences with the Radicals have been forced to the surface by the 
War, and the suggested separation and reunion seem more than ever 
justifiable. The position of the Roseberyites is analogous to that of 
the Liberal Unionists after the promulgation of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule scheme in 1886. But Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Goschen and their followers, though for a time they continued to sit 
on the left of the Speaker’s chair, no longer professed to act with 
the Gladstonians. If the Liberal Imperialists followed this precedent, 
they would at least have the satisfaction of openly striving for the 
success of the party, whose defeat, by their own nominal allies, they 
would regard as a national calamity. 

When political controversies do not turn on principles of policy, 
they naturally descend to personalities. If measures cannot be 
discussed, it is always possible to fall upon men. It has been 
noticed, and sometimes commented upon as a proof of the growing 
degeneration of our public life, that personal attacks have played an 
intolerable part in the polemics of the last few months. The furious 
vituperation of certain ministers and officials, begun in the Recess, 
was carried on during the elections and continued through the 
Session. The Opposition campaign was largely a series of onslaughts 
upon Mr. Chamberlain, in his private as well as his ministerial 
capacity. Occasionally the fire was diverted to Lord Salisbury. But 
this concentration of attention upon personal topics, sometimes 
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rather important, often trivial, was not mainly due to Radical malice. 
It arose out of unfortunate and unsympathetic association of dissonant 
elements. The sole real bond of union among the Opposition groups, 
their chief claim to public confidence, is their pretension that, as 
individuals, they are better men and would make better Ministers 
than the present holders of office. One reason for demanding a 
broad and intelligible difference of doctrine between the parties is 
that without it the contest for power becomes a mere contest for ‘the 
spoils.’ Why should one set of Ministers be turned out to make 
room for others who do not profess that they would seriously 
modify the policy of their predecessors? The only reason must be 
that the new lot are more capable, more high-minded, more - 
honourable, than those whom they endeavour to displace. And as it 
is disagreeable to vaunt one’s own virtues, the proposition must be 
established by disparaging the capacity, and, where possible, the 
honesty of the rival statesmen. Apart from this, there was the 
temptation of finding topics on which, ‘without prejudice,’ the 
Opposition could pull together. Sir Edward Grey disagrees on 
most subjects with Mr. John Burns, as no doubt Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman does with Mr. Labouchere, and the Daily 
News with the Manchester Guardian; but all could unite in ‘ going 
for’ Mr. Chamberlain over his shares and his telegrams. The pro- 
cess was easier since the Colonial Secretary;was undoubtedly vulnerable. 
Many Conservatives must have regretted that he did not sever 
his family connection with Kynoch’s and ‘Tubes, Limited,’ and 
other companies which had large contracts with the Government. 
They know very well that the honourable traditions of English 
politics would have been better maintained if he had done so; they 
may admit that, in retaining his shares in a company which was 
alleged to have used his name on their advertising circulars, he 
acted with some want of delicacy and discretion. They may 
recognise also that the famous telegram, which was ‘crystallised’ 
out of the comparatively innocent dictum of the Mayor of Mafeking, 
carried electioneering licence somewhat further than is desirable. But 
what an exaggerated fuss was made about it all! The country 
is in the throes of a great war. Round it are the meshes of an 
international situation that grows in complexity every month. It 
is faced by the necessity of a military reorganisation on the largest 
scale, which must involve problems of a wholly different character 
from any we have yet had to solve. It has to reckon with new 
burdens in South Africa, with the task of holding down by force, 
perhaps ‘ for generations,’ as Lord Salisbury has told us, a population 
of white and European origin. Yet all these grave matters hardly 
arouse so much interest with all sections of the Opposition as the 
private financial affairs of a Minister, who, in any case, is a wealthy 
man and quite above the suspicion of personal corruption. Nor can 
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the Liberals be said to have managed their case with any skill. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s faux pas, such as it was, in sending the Bury 
telegram was not enough for them. They would not be content 
with his statement that the words ‘sold to’ the Boers were an error 
not of his making. The reiterated expression of doubt on this point, 
the challenges to produce the copy of the despatch, meant, if they 
meant anything, that Mr. Chamberlain was deliberately lying to the 
House of Commons. The production of the original telegram dis- 
posed of the insinuation, and the chief impression left on the mind 
of the country was one of ineffectual Radical malice. But that is 
what a party is reduced to when it is compelled by unhappy 
necessity to substitute personalities for principles. 

Points of more importance were raised in Lord Rosebery’s 
criticism of the appointment of Lord Hardwicke as Under-Secretary 
of State for India. Lord Rosebery’s own zeal for administrative 
purity is undoubted ; but the question is not to be settled in the 
somewhat perfunctory fashion in which it was stated by him in the 
House of Lords and hastily echoed in the Press. It sounds well 
enough to say that no Minister should be connected with a firm of 
stockbrokers, or should be a director of a public company. But the 
first proposition evidently implies, as Lord Hardwicke observed in his 
reply to his critic, that a stockbroker is necessarily a speculator. 
That is precisely what he is not supposed to be. He is ostensibly 
no more than the agent of other persons who buy and sell stocks 
and shares; and unless there is something specially dishonourable 
about his business, which nobody maintains, there seems no more 
reason why he should be disqualified from public functions than if 
he were an agent for the purchase and sale, not of securities but of 
cotton, or corn, or indigo. It is true that some stockbrokers do, 
directly or indirectly, engage in speculation, and for that purpose 
the ‘inside’ knowledge a Minister may obtain would often be 
valuable. But the same consideration would apply to other 
Ministers who are not connected with ‘the City.’ Anybody who has 
early and exclusive information may, if he be so inclined, use it for 
the purpose of making money on the Stock Exchange. The only 
guarantee we have that Ministers, whatever their profession, will not 
so abuse their privileges is the fact that they are, as a rule, honour- 
able men. As to the directors of public companies, of whom a good 
deal has been said lately, it is even more necessary to act with 
caution. Lord Salisbury’s remarks on this subject in the House 
of Lords, on the 14th of December, were full of that shrewd judgment 
which he so often exhibits in dealing with anything that looks like 
popular cant ; and it must be remembered that he himself has been 
connected with the management of great business corporations, and 
knows very well what he is talking about. People, he said, have 
set up ‘a sort of clap-trap cry’ against directors, though as a class 
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they are in no degree more guilty of commercial sin than any 
other members of the mercantile community. There are dishonest. 
directors, and there are directors whose companies are closely 
connected with departments of State. ‘ But that does not give any 
license generally to attack all directors; nor does the fact that 
stockbrokers conduct their business in a place where much specula- 
tion occurs give you a right to brand them as having naturally 
inherited such dishonesty that no one who is a stockbroker may be a 
servant of the Queen.’ The danger is that these distinctions and 
proscriptions may unduly limit the area from which members of the 
Government can be chosen. The field of selection is already restricted 
by the constitutional custom that each of the public departments shall 
have a representative in each Chamber of Parliament, a Secretary 
of State in the Commons and an Under-Secretary in the Lords, 
or vice versd. If a close connection with mercantile or joint- 
stock enterprise is to be regarded as disqualification, the diffi- 
culty of finding suitable men for these high places is con- 
siderably increased. That is not exactly the way to secure that 
efficient conduct of national affairs, the lack of which we so often 
have to deplore. ‘Remember,’, said Lord Salisbury, ‘that the 
difficulty in our administration and the difficulty in Parliament is 
not that, on the whole, people know too much about business, but 
that they know too little, that they belong generally to classes of 
society not brought into contact with business.’ It is certainly 
rather curious that in the course of a few days the Prime Minister 
should have been attacked, first for appointing to ministerial posts 
too many of his own relatives, and secondly for going to the Stock 
Exchange for an under-secretary. But if the young aristocrats 
personally known to the makers of Cabinets must be excluded, as 
well as the directors and the stockbrokers, the task of obtaining the 
proper complement to form an Administration will not be easy. The 
whole controversy illustrates the peculiar conditions under which 
our Governments are constituted. There may be plenty of capable 
men outside the narrow circle in which party-leaders move. But a 
Premier does not easily get at them. He cannot ask ‘the man in 
the street’ to advise him on the choice of his colleagues. 

These considerations give us additional reason to regret the 
refusal of Lord Rosebery and his Imperialist colleagues to take the 
bold and logical step of openly joining the Unionist parties. No 
candid Conservative is quite satisfied with the personnel of the 
present Government. It is not exactly a Ministry of All the Talents, 
and the abnormal size of the Cabinet serves to emphasise rather thar 
conceal its numerous weak places. The available material at Lord 
Salisbury’s disposal is not too abundant or of the best quality ; and 
several of the present heads of departments are, like the Prime 
Minister himself, long past middle-age, and in the course of the 
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next few years must be expected to join Lord Goschen, Lord Ridley, 
and Mr. Chaplin, in retirement. The accession of Lord Rosebery, 
of Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Haldane, and other active and 
comparatively youthful politicians, to the Unionist ranks, would give 
a fresh reserve of statesmanlike ability and administrative energy to 
drawupon. The departure of this contingent from the camp in which 
they are now unwilling and unwelcome guests would leave the 
Opposition smaller, it is true, for the time, but far more effective 
and united; while it would provide a body of capable men 
with something more worthy of their powers than the petty and in- 
adequate criticism, the feeble carping over minor personalities, in 
which they occupied themselves during the late Session. Even if 
the Roseberyites imitated the Liberal Unionists in 1886, and for a 
time declined to enter the Government or to lose their identity, 
there would be abundant opportunities for useful service in inde- 
pendent alliance with the Unionists. They could assist in that 
stiffening of administration, that reconcentration of national life, 
which is the first of our necessities. The century has closed in a 
wave of self-examination, perhaps even of self-reproach, novel and 
unfamiliar to the complacent Anglo-Saxon temper. The South 
African War has precipitated ideas which have been vaguely floating 
through our consciousness for some time past. We have begun to 
entertain doubts as to our efficiency in practical matters, and our 
capacity for organising victory, not merely in war but also in peace. 
The exaltation of the Jubilee Year remains, but it is accompanied 
by a deeper sense of Imperial and national responsibility, and a 
suspicion that the triumphs of our past will not be repeated or main- 
tained unless we alter our methods. Alike in our private and our 
public business we show some want of the scientific accuracy, the 
careful adaptation of means to ends, the skilled training, and the 
well-directed industry, that are necessary to success in the struggle 
by which we are menaced in the Twentieth Century. No one has 
better translated into words this sentiment, at once of pride and of 
anxiety, of determination and disquietude, than Lord Rosebery him- 
self. His Rectorial Address at Glasgow University, now republished, 
was a most sagacious dissertation on the obligations of Empire, and on 
the impossibility of retaining our commanding political and com- 
mercial position without study, knowledge, and systematic effort. 

It isimpossibleto read the splendid periods with which this Address 
closed without a thrill of patriotic emotion ; and the magnificent burst 
of rhetorical eloquence is none the less effective because it is preceded 
by the sober admonition to organise, to educate, and to work. But 
one cannot help suggesting that something else is needed besides 
soul-stirring phrases or even judicious lectures on our acknow- 
ledged shortcomings. So far as practical legislation and improved 
administration are concerned we are ‘no forrarder.’ Nor shall we 
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make any progress until persons like Lord Rosebery himself do not 
confine themselves to advice and exhortation, but think out the 
stages of reform, and use legitimate means to get them initiated. 
The national character may or may not be improved by sermons 
from the platform and the press. But to put right the definite 
faults in our institutions, in the management of our public offices, 
in our military organisation, in our educational system, in our super- 
vision and regulation of commerce and industry—these are matters 
for the Statesman and the Parliamentarian. Here is a subject for 
the Liberal Imperialists, if they would join the Progressive Con- 
servatives in bringing pressure to bear upon the Government in the 
interests of national reconstruction and administrative reform. 
From the Cabinet itself, without such pressure, little can be expected. 
For many months, perhaps for years to come, they will be occupied 
in quenching the flames of war in South Africa and restoring order 
and settled government in that distracted region. Yet Great 
Britain cannot wait while the Transvaal is being pacified. Conserva- 
tive reformers will need all the strength they can obtain to get 
anything done, beyond those bare necessities of the hour in which 
Ministers are naturally absorbed. Backed by the Imperialist 
Liberals they might do much. And the latter could find a task into 
which they could put their heart, as well as their words. 

The sincerity of those who have been preaching to the nation on 
the texts mentioned may be tested before long. On no point is 
there more general agreement than on the deficiencies of our 
technical and secondary education. If the American and the 
German manufacturers are passing us in the foreign markets, or 
even in our own, it is chiefly because their masters and their men 
are better instructed, especially the men. On this point, one need 
only cite the testimony of any expert who has recently considered 
the facts. There is no better witness than Mr. Birchenough, whose 
admirable essay in the last number of this Review was based upon 
an examination of many great manufacturing establishments on the 
continent of Europe :— 

It is only [he says] since other countries have begun to educate and train their 
people upon carefully thought-out scientific principles that their rivalry has begun 
to turn to our disadvantage. Just as undisciplined courage proves in the long run 
of no avail against disciplined forces in the field, so in industrial warfare, I fear, 
untutored natural gifts must eventually succumb to the superiority of careful 
professional training. Education is becoming for us a question of vital and 
imperial importance. 


Mr. Birchenough states that a leading Berlin banker, with whom he 
discussed the question of British industry and foreign competition, put 
his finger upon our weak place without hesitation. ‘ You are,’ he said, 
‘the first people in the world with your great Empire, and your great 
trade, your wonderful administrative gifts, and your inexhaustible 
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enterprise ; but your danger lies in the want of education of your 
people. If you can overcome that, in my opinion, you have nothing 
to fear.’ It would be easy to multiply evidence to the same effect. 
All those who are bidding us furbish our weapons for the industrial 
conflict are agreed that better education, particularly of the technical 
and scientific kind, is what we most need. But in this last month a 
damaging, almost a deadly, blow has been dealt at such popular 
secondary instruction as we possess. Slowly, and under many 
difficulties, the School Boards, with the aid of the Science and Art 
Department, and the rather languid encouragement of Whitehall, have 
built up a system of improved education for the young men and 
women of the great towns. Evening Schools, Continuation Schools, 
Science and Art classes, have been established; and it is possible in many 
places for the ambitious young artisan or clerk to learn mechanics, 
chemistry, shorthand, commercial arithmetic, book-keeping, and 
various other subjects which are taught in the communal or State 
schools of Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, and Denmark. The 
judgment in the case of ‘The Queen v. Cockerton’ sweeps away all 
this progress at a stroke. Mr. Justice Wills and Mr. Justice Kennedy 
have decided that School Boards may only dispense ‘ elementary’ 
education ; that physics, drawing, history, French and German are 
not elementary ; that the teaching in the Science and Art classes is 
not authorised by the Statutes and must not be paid for out of the 
rates or the education grant; and that only children may be taught 
out of the School Board funds whether in day or in evening classes. 
The decision may be upset on appeal ; but there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the two learned judges of the Queen’s Bench have not 
correctly followed the letter, and even the spirit, of the Act of 1870. 
The legislators of that year doubtless intended to institute little more 
than rate-aided and State-aided Ragged Schools: establishments 
where the children of very poor people could just contrive to pick up 
spelling, and writing, and simplearithmetic. But in the intervening 
years different and higher conceptions of the meaning of national 
education have gained currency. The various authorities have com- 
bined to place some adequate opportunities within the reach of the 
industrial classes. The practical defeat of the efforts of the School 
Managers, the Science and Art Department, and the Board of 
Education, to encourage higher-grade Board schools, is a national 
disaster. New legislation is imperatively required, either to 
authorise the expenditure which the Court of Queen’s Bench has 
declared to be illegal on the part of the School Boards, or to establish 
secondary public schools in some other way. Otherwise, with all 
our talk of education, and with all the exhortations of eminent persons 
to thoroughness, alertness and the like, we shall enter upon the new 
century worse equipped than we were a decade ago. I venture to 
suggest that politicians who are at once Imperialists and Reformers 
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should take up this question and not suffer it to sleep till it is effectu- 
ally disposed of. We cannot, for the reasons just stated, expect much 
from a Government, harassed to find the men, the moneyand the means 
to conquer first and pacify afterwards the States and Colonies of South 
Africa ; we can hardly suppose that the Radicals will spare time to turn 
from the iniquities of Mr. Chamberlain to see that young workmen and 
shop-assistants are induced to spend their evenings at a drawing- 
class instead of a public-house. But moderate and progressive men 
of the two parties must take care that this really ruinous step back- 
ward is speedily atoned for by the Legislature. To equip our 
artisans to hold their own in the fierce rivalry with which they are 
threatened from abroad must be one prominent item in the policy of 
constructive Conservatism. Imperialists of either confession should 
be forward in the work. It is likely to be of more genuine value 
than many eloquent speeches on the dignity and splendour of the 
British Empire. 


The international horizon, though still overcast, has cleared a 
good deal during the last few weeks. It may not be entirely satis- 
factory to our feelings to find that Mr. Kruger occupies a position 
in the popular imagination on the Continent such as men like Gari- 
baldi and Kossuth held in this country. But it is some consolation 
to know that, though the crowds may cheer and the newspapers rave, 
the governments will do nothing. If any hope remained to Mr. 
Kruger, after the polite negative tendered to him at the Quai d’Orsay, 
it must have been destroyed by the German Emperor’s refusal to see 
him, followed by the extraordinarily candid statements of Count 
von Biilow in the Reichstag. The German Chancellor declared 
the policy of Germany with a quite Bismarckian plainness. His 
two very able and statesman-like speeches were not animated by 
effusive friendliness towards this country, perhaps because, in the 
present state of popular feeling among the Germans, any extrava- 
gant professions of amity would be misunderstood or resented. 
But the substance more than compensates for any lack of cordiality 
in expression. Count von Biilow made it perfectly clear that 
Germany is supremely conscious of the fact that France has not 
yet forgiven her, and that she cannot afford to quarrel with 
England while she has a watchful, armed rival on her Western frontier. 
Whether the significant references to the events of the Jameson 
Raid, and the possibility ofan Anglo-French alliance against Germany, 
were intended as a warning to France or an invitation, may be 
matter for conjecture. At any rate, it is enough for us to know that 
no Power will disturb us in our work in South Africa. In that 
region itself the occurrences of December, the ‘reverse’ at Nooitge- 
dacht, the dash of De Wet through our lines at Thabanchu, and the 
raids into Cape Colony, have made matters look worse than they did 
three months ago. It is fortunate that the grim business of wearing 
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down the resistance of the toughest enemies we have had to encounter 
for a century will not be complicated by interference from outside. 
Even so, we shall use up a good many troops before we get the 
guerilla war under, and we shall need a large permanent force to 
keep the smouldering embers from flaming up again. 

Our absorption in the melancholy South African imbroglio may 
perhaps account for our comparative indifference towards other 
important events abroad. The final agreement of the Powers on 
the joint demands which are to be presented to the Chinese 
Government has passed almost unnoticed. There was a time 
when a tempest would have raged in England over the virtual 
repudiation of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty by the United States 
Senate. As it is, we take it very calmly indeed, and there is scarcely 
an echo of the excitement which the action of the Senate has aroused 
in America. Yet the maintenance of an open and neutral waterway 
between the two Oceans is not exactly a question to be ignored by 
those who are responsible for the destinies of Canada, Jamaica, and 
Australasia. To gratuitously abandon all our rights in regard to the 
Central American Isthmus—rights for which we have steadily con- 
tended for two generations, and for which we more than once almost 
risked a quarrel with the United States—is hardly to be contemplated. 
But Englishmen—or that minority of them who give any attention to 
the matter—decline to be alarmed, for several reasons. In the first place, 
they decline to take the jingoism of the United States Senate seriously. 
They believe that it is partly a mere demonstration, and partly engineered 
by the railway interests, which do not want an ‘American Canal’ or any 
Canal at all, and are only anxious to get the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
rejected, and the Construction Bill burked. Nothing, indeed, would 
embarrass certain influential parties in the United States more than 
the acceptance by England of the ratified and amended Treaty. This, 
however, is not likely to happen. If the arrangement negotiated in the 
spring falls to the ground, we have still the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, and 
Englishmen do not for a moment believe that the American Govern- 
ment would imitate the Senators and ‘denounce’ it. They are 
satisfied that, if itis given up, it will be as the result of a bargain, by 
which adequate compensation for the surrender will be obtained by 
Great Britain, either in the Western hemisphere or elsewhere. They 
remember that the abrogation of the Treaty of 1850 would not be so 
much pure gain to the United States. Great Britain would also be 
released from her self-denying ordinance in reference to Central 
America, and would be entitled to negotiate for the acquisition or 
retrocession of those naval bases and coaling-stations which she 
claimed or coveted fifty years ago. On the whole the feeling on the 
subject is optimistic ; though whether the optimism is really justified 
by the facts, or is only prompted by our earnest desire not to acknow- 
ledge the existence of further international complications, I should not 
like to say. Sipney Low. 





THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF 
INDULGENCES 


THE Catholic doctrine of Indulgences seems to be one of those puzzles 
which no efforts at explanation on the part of Catholics can succeed 
in making clear to certain non-Catholic minds. The reason, no doubt, 
is partly this—that the word ‘indulgence’ is in England a marked 
and branded word, especially when it occurs in connection with sin. 
I remember being once engaged in a mild newspaper controversy 
with a venerable dignitary of the Establishment who wanted to fasten 
upon me the immorality of ‘indulgences’ by quoting what Gloster 
flings in the face of the Bishop of Winchester in Henry the Sicth, 
First Part, Act i. se. 3. I had to point out to him that the ecclesias- 
tical meaning of the word ‘indulgentia’ was by no means identical 
with the literary force of the term ‘indulgence.’ Whatever may have 
been the primitive source of the Latin word, the Canon Law has 
adopted it from that post-classical period in which it came to signify 
‘remission,’ as of punishment or taxation. In this sense it is used, 
for example, in the Theodosian Code to designate the law of clemency 
by which, every five or every ten years, lesser criminals had their 
punishment remitted. It bears a similar sense in the Capitularies of 
Charles the Bald, where it occurs more than once. This was the 
meaning it came to bear in the Canon Law—‘remissio poenae.’' It 
is therefore very inadequately expressed by our modern word 
‘indulgence.’ The old English ‘pardon’ is better; it does not, at 
least, suggest that the Church is allowing a man to enjoy himself. 
But ‘ pardon’ may be of many kinds, and would always require some 
interpretation. The German Ablass, although better than ‘ indul- 
gence,’ is also too indefinite. In fact, the peculiar kind of spiritual 
‘remission’ which is intended to be designated by the ecclesiastical 
and canonical ‘indulgentia’ cannot be defined by any one 
English term. And that is the reason why all serious persons who 
talk about ‘indulgence’ should be ready to listen to an explanation. 
There are two inquiries on the subject of Indulgences which may 
be said to include the greater part of what is of interest. The first 


1 See Ducange, Glossarium, s.». Indulgentia. 
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is, What does the Catholic Church mean by an Indulgence? and the 
second, What justification has she for her doctrine and practice ? 

There need not be much controversy on the first head. The 
Catechism which is taught in all our Catholic schools in this country 
has the following question and answer :— 

‘Q. What is an Indulgence ? 

‘A. An Indulgence is the remission of the temporal punishment 
which often remains due to sin after its guilt has been forgiven.’ 

The Catechism used in Scotland has a slight variation: ‘An 
Indulgence is the remission of the whole or part of the temporal 
punishment due to sin after its guilt has been forgiven.” A German 
manual called The Catechism Explained,? much used both in the 
original and in an English translation in the United States, says, 
‘ The remission of the temporal punishment due to us on account of 
our sins is called an Indulgence.’ * 

I have always found that these simple words have met, from 
many non-Catholics, with a kind of angry and bewildered opposition 
somewhat difficult to understand. They are intelligible enough on 
the surface. Sin is sin; sin entails guilt, and it entails punishment. 
Sin—that is, grievous sin—constitutes the soul of the sinner a 
grievously guilty soul, a soul deserving everlasting punishment. 
But grievous sin may be forgiven by God; it often is forgiven by 
Him—on what conditions we are not now inquiring. When 
grievous sin is forgiven, the soul from guilty becomes innocent, from 
black becomes white; as a consequence, when the soul is thus no 
longer guilty, it is free from the doom of everlasting punishment. 
This seems clearenough. But the Catholic view is that, even after the 
guilty stain has been taken away, and the dread sentence is no longer 
to be feared, some punishment may still remain. This punishment 
could not be ‘ everlasting’ or ‘eternal.’ It would come to an end 
some time. It is therefore called ‘ temporal’ punishment, as opposed 
to ‘ eternal.’ 

It is not very surprising that this view should be argued against. 
But what is not so intelligible is that it should be rejected in so radical 
a fashion. One is forced to suspect that there is a disagreement in 
primary and elementary terms. It would seem that the signification 
of the word ‘sin’ to the Protestant mind is utterly different from 
that which it conveys to a Catholic. Probably it will hardly be 
disputed by the bulk of Protestants of the Low Church or Evan- 
gelical school, and the Nonconformists generally, that their idea 
of ‘sin’ is what I might well call the Lutheran and Calvinistic one 
—that ‘sin’ is an innate guiltiness of the soul which of itself 
deserves eternal punishment; that this state or condition is un- 

2 By the Rev. Francis Spirago. English translation edited by the Rev. R. F. 


Clarke, 8.J. Benziger, New York. 
* P. 634. 
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alterable—that Christ our Lord saves those who ‘ believe on Him,’ but 
without in any way cleansing or altering the soul’s inherent 
sinfulness (at least in this life). Now, on a view like this, mutual 
understanding becomes very difficult. By ‘sin’ the Catholic means 
a removable stain ; the Protestant, a corruption which so pervades 
the nature that nature and corruption are equivalent terms. By 
‘ forgiveness’ the Catholic means the washing away of the stain, and 
the attainment of righteousness through the grace which is poured 
through the nature like light through water ; the Protestant means 
only the merits of Christ—the soul itself remaining dead or foul as 
before, but being accepted for Christ’s sake. On the Protestant view 
it is evident that any distinction between eternal and temporal 
punishment, or any idea of forgiveness which does not imply total 
acceptance, is impossible. Does this explain why our doctrine 
of Indulgences meets in limine with so blind an opposition? Very 
few Protestants, I will grant, are utter Lutherans or thorough-going 
Calvinists. But no one can doubt that this doctrine of sin lies 
beneath the whole theory of forgiveness in the theology, and even 
more strongly in the common, unavowed and unconscious moral 
feeling of the majority of the non-Catholics of this country. There 
is one very curious proof of this. No non-Catholic—I except the 
High-Church Anglicans—when dying, ever makes, or is urged 
by friend or minister to make, an act of sorrow for sin. Neither 
in real life, nor in the novels of real life, do we ever observe that a 
sinner, however scarlet his sins have been, is expected to say, ‘I am 
sorry, for Thy sake and for Christ’s, that I have offended Thee. I 
detest my sins, and with Thy grace resolve to sin no more.’ Even 
if he is exhorted to ‘turn to God,’ or to ‘trust in Christ,’ it is not 
considered necessary that he should detest his past, rouse himself to 
regret the offence to God, and determine to sin no more. The 
reason is that regret is of no use: the human soul is sin, and a few 
sinful acts more or less make no difference: sin had to be, sin is, 
and sin will be. I would not for a moment impute this view to any 
one who disclaimed it. But my impression is that it prevails widely 
in this country. It goes far to explain why the very conception of 
‘temporal punishment after remission of guilt’ is impossible. If it 
is repudiated, I am quite unable to understand why the Catholic 
theory should be so uncompromisingly rejected.‘ 

* The doctrine of Calvin on the innate and permanent corruption of nature, 
entailing guilt which is not removed by faith or Sacrament, but only not imputed, is 
most important in its bearing on the teachings of the English Prayer-book and on 
the common Protestant views of righteousness. I venture therefore to cite a passage 
from his writings. It is taken from an interesting English translation of the Institution 
o&f Christian Religion, by Thomas Norton, and printed in London in the year 1587—the 
year before the Armada :— 

‘ Original sin is the perverseness and corruption of our nature which first maketh 
us guilty of the wrath of God, and then also bringing forth works in us which the 
Scripture calleth the works of the flesh. Therefore these two points are severally to 
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A word or two should here be said about the expression ‘ temporal 
punishment.’ The Catholic view is, as I have said, that God does 
sometimes condemn to punishment those whom He has substantially 
forgiven. We read of King David that it was said to him: ‘ The 
Lord hath taken away thy sin ; nevertheless, because thou hast given 
occasion to the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme, the child that is 
born to thee shall surely die.’ ° 

That the early Fathers of the Church were most fully persuaded 
that sin, even when pardoned, had to be expiated, needs no proof ; 
even Calvin admits that such was the belief of the Church; but he 
says it was an error.’ It was from this belief that the ‘ canonical 
penances’ of the early Church took their origin. Sin, although for- 
given, had to be punished in this world or in thenext. Punishment 
in the world to come meant Purgatory ; punishment anticipated in 
this world meant the diminution of the pains of Purgatory, if not 
the escaping from them altogether. Hence, in those times the 
murderer and the adulterer were made to undergo a more or less 
lengthy discipline of fasting and of exclusion from the company of 
the faithful in and out of church ; and it was taught that every kind 
of suffering or adversity, whether sent by God through the circum- 
stances of life, or voluntarily taken up, had the power of expiation. 
It must not be supposed that God was imagined to be a despotic and 
capricious tyrant who took pleasure in exacting the last farthing. 
There is a sense, warranted by Scripture, in which it is true that 
the Divine justice does require the last farthing. But the teaching 
of the Fathers and of the Catholic Church was then (as it has always 
been) that suffering, to be efficacious, must be accepted by the heart, 
and that its value consists in turning the heart to God, in intensi- 
fying spiritual acts, and in purifying the passions and appetites. 

It will now be clear how there came to be such a thing as an 
Indulgence. The Church imposed a canonical penance; the Church 


be marked—namely, first, that we being in all parts of our nature defiled and corrupted 
are already, for such corruption only, holden worthily condemned and convicted 
before God. . . . The faithful are certified by baptism that this damnation is taken 
away and driven from them—that full and perfect forgiveness is granted both of 
the fault which should have been imputed to us and of the pain which we should 
have suffered for the fault. They take hold also of righteousness, but such as the 
people of God may obtain in this life—that is to say, by imputation only ; because 
the Lord of His own mercy taketh them for righteous and innocent. The other 
point is, that this perverseness never ceaseth in us’ (Book iv. ch. xv. x. 10). See also 
Book iii. ch. iii. 

I need not here show how, from this doctrine, it follows that no punishment can 
remain due after sin has been forgiven, and how there can be no distinction between 
sins that entail everlasting death (mortal sins) and sins that do not. Both these 
points are explicitly taught by Calvin, the former in Book iii. ch. iv. n. 29, the latter 
in Book ii. ch. viii. m. 59. ‘All sin is deadly . . . and the sins of the holy ones are 
venial or pardonable, not of their own nature, but because they obtain pardon by the 
mercy of God.’ 

5 2 Kings xii. 14. ® Institution, L. iii. cap. iv. 
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‘remitted ’ a canonical penance: in the latter act of jurisdiction we 
have an ‘indulgence.’ If it be objected that canonical penance has 
long ceased to be practised, but that Indulgences have grown and 
multiplied, the reply is that the Church claims the power of remit- 
ting penalties which she herself has not inflicted. For the canonical 
penances were only a sort of translation into material expression of 
the punishment that in any case would have had to be undergone, 
If the Church made a sinner fast, it was only because she knew he 
would certainly have to expiate his sin either by fasting or in some 
other way. So that when the canonical penances ceased to be im- 
posed, the penance remained due all the same, and the sinner would 
have to account for it either here or hereafter. Stretching her hand, 
therefore, into the unseen, and using the power of the Keys, she did 
not hesitate, on good and sufficient grounds and due conditions, to 
free her children from a burthen which was none the less real because 
she had refrained from emphasising it by her own penalties. In this 
way is explained the peculiar phraseology of the grants of an Indul- 
gence. For Indulgences are either plenary (that is, full) or partial. 
The word ‘ plenary’ explains itself. It means the complete remission 
of all the temporal punishment to which a penitent may be liable in 
the sight of God at the time. The partial Indulgences are always 
expressed in terms of time, as an Indulgence of a year, of forty days, &c. 
These terms of time are taken from the ancient penitential discipline 
of the Church. To receive an Indulgence of a year, for example, is 
to have remitted to one so much temporal punishment as was repre- 
sented by a year’s canonical penance. If you ask me to define the 
amount more accurately, I say that it cannot be done. No one 
knows how severe or how long a Purgatory was, or is, implied in a 
hundred days of canonical penance. Indeed, the very expression 
itself indicates a penalty subject to variation ; for a year of one sort 
of punishment is not equivalent to a year of another. These things 
are veiled from our sight and are among the hidden things of Divine 
justice and mercy. What the Catholic Church teaches is, first, that 
she can make plenary remission of punishment ; and, secondly, that 
the partial Indulgences, although we do not know what they exactly 
avail to remit, do most usefully and mercifully remit in some degree 
those chastisements which are deserved. The whole subject of 
Purgatory is obscure. The Council of Trent defines that ‘ there is a 
Purgatory,’ and the ordinary magisteriwm of the Church teaches that 
it implies exclusion from the Vision of God and much suffering ; also 
that the greatness and duration of the sufferings of Purgatory vary 
according to the gravity of the sins to be expiated. It must always 
be remembered that no one goes to Purgatory except those who are 
already forgiven, as far as mortal sin and everlasting punishment are 
concerned ; no one goes to Purgatory who is not secure, eventually, 
of the bliss of the Vision of God. We cannot doubt that its sufferings 
u 2 
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are not merely ‘ vindictive,’ according to the technical phrase, but 
that they are adapted to purify, elevate, and sanctify all the faculties 
of human nature, so that it may be less unworthy to see God. For 
human nature is very manifold and complex. It is not acted upon 
as the spark acts on the explosive, producing instantaneous and 
thorough conversion into something different. The infusion of the 
grace of Christ into the penitent soul does substantially make it once 
more God’s friend, and its eternity is safe as long as it possesses that 
sanctifying grace. But the infusion of that grace does not purify 
all its powers, kill all its passions or dissipate all its darkness. 
These things, however, are not ‘sin’ in the proper sense of the word. 
In God’s ordinary Providence, they are left to a more gradual, and 
generally a more painful, process. When the delicate shrubs of the 
French Riviera are weighed down by the cruel snow which sometimes 
visits those fair coasts, they revive as the snow melts, but they do not 
revive all at once. The bent fibre, the crushed leaf, the discoloured 
bloom, regain their shape, their soundness and their beauty only 
after the strong effort that nature makes through days of painful 
struggle. So it may be that in Purgatory the soul that God loves is 
painfully prepared to look upon His face. 

Let me now, without going into the subject at any length, but 
merely for the purpose of further explanation, indicate the line of 
reasoning by which the Catholic Church justifies her claim to the 
prerogative of granting Indulgences. The Catholic doctrine, as I 
need not say, is that the souls of Christians are subject by the will 
of Jesus Christ to a certain spiritual jurisdiction, which can remit or 
refrain from remitting the sins and the consequences of the sins of the 
flock. This is the power of ‘ binding and loosing’ which was given to 
the Apostles ’ and specifically to St. Peter.* It must not be supposed 
that this spiritual jurisdiction embraces and exhausts everything 
connected with forgiveness. Very far from it. The pastoral power 
of binding and loosing, like everything else in the Christian dispensa- 
tion, is intended not to strangle the soul but to help it. If a soul 
truly and with sufficient intensity repents and turns to God (being 
willing at the same time to obey all Church ordinances), no machinery 
of loosing, no pastoral or ministerial action is required for that soul’s 
complete justification. On the other hand, if a soul remains without 
repentance, not all the absolutions of all the hierarchy will avail to 
take away its sin. But between these two extreme points there is a 
wide field—this is the Catholic view—in which the power of the 
Keys may be exercised with advantage unto the consolation and the 
profit of poor sinners. I do not here stop to show how the power of 
binding and loosing is exercised in forgiving sins in the Sacrament 
of Penance, for we are not now concerned with the forgiveness of 
sins, but with the remission of punishment. Does this power of the 

7 Matt. xviii. 18. * Ibid. xvi. 19. 
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Keys extend to the remission of the temporal punishment, as ex- 
plained above, which oftens remains due to forgiven sin? It is the 
Catholic doctrine that it does. It is the Catholic doctrine that, by 
the will and commission of Christ, and through the merits of His 
Blood, the Church, through her pardon, has the power of loosing a 
soul, not only (as in the Sacrament of Penance) from sin itself, but 
also from that punishment which it would otherwise have to undergo 
either on this earth or in Purgatory. 

This is the whole doctrine of Indulgences. As will be seen, it is 
not a doctrine that stands by itself, or that can be considered apart from 
the two great Catholic doctrines of inherent righteousness through 
Christ’s Blood by repentance, and the prerogative of the pastorate 
to bind and loose. Those who dispute these two dogmatic and 
fundamental articles will also dispute the doctrine of Indulgences. 
But it is surely not claiming too much to assert that, if they are 
admitted, they alone, taken together, suffice to make it reasonable 
and valid. To complete what has been said, and to show both what 
the Catholic Church holds to, and how anxious she is to prevent and 
reform all kinds of possible abuses, I will cite the very words of 
the decree of the Council of Trent, Session xxv. chap. 21. I quote 
from Waterworth’s translation, p. 277 :— 

Whereas the power of conferring Indulgences was granted by Christ to the 
Church, and she has, even in the most ancient times, used the said power, delivered 
unto her of God, the holy Synod teaches and enjoins that the use of Indulgences, 
for the Christian people most salutary, and approved of by the authority of sacred 
councils, is to be retained in the Church ; and It condemns with anathema those 
who either assert that they are useless, or who deny that there is in the Church 
the power of grantingthem. In granting them, however, It desires that, in accord- 
ance with the ancient and approved custom in the Church, moderation be observed ; 
lest by excessive facility ecclesiastical discipline be enervated. And being desirous 
that the abuses which have crept therein, and by occasion of which this honourable 
name of Indulgences is blasphemed by heretics, be amended and corrected, It 
ordains generally by this decree, that all evil gains for the obtaining thereof— 
whence a most prolific cause of abuses amongst Christian people has been derived 
—be wholly abolished. But as regards the other abuses which have proceeded 
from superstition, ignorance, irreverence, or from whatsoever other source, since, 
by reason of the manifold corruptions in the places and provinces where the said 
abuses are committed, they cannot conveniently be specially prohibited, It com- 
mands all Bishops diligently to collect, each in his own Church, all abuses of this 
nature, and to report them in the first provincial Synod, that, after having been 
reviewed by the opinions of the other Bishops also, they may forthwith be referred 
to the Sovereign Roman Pontiff, by whose authority and prudence that which may 
be expedient for the universal Church will be ordained, that thus the gift of holy 
Indulgences may be dispensed to all the faithful, piously, holily and incorruptly. 


To make the whole subject more clear, and to satisfy the reason- 
able inquiries of many non-Catholics, we may now consider one or 
two of the more usual popular fallacies in regard to Indulgences. 

One very common controversial statement is that the Catholic 
doctrine implicitly denies the all-sufficiency of the merits of Christ 
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to forgive, satisfy for, and remit all sin whatever, and all sin’s punish- 
ment. But it is a fallacy to suppose that the Catholic Church for a 
moment questions this, or holds any other view than that guilt and 
punishment are never under any conceivable circumstances remitted 
to man except by and through the merits of Christ. The whole 
question is, whether, always supposing that Christ is the first cause 
and the complete cause, there may not be secondary causes—causes, 
ministers or instruments—which derive all their efficacy and virtue 
from Christ’s merits, but are true and efficient causes all the same? 
Christians hold that God is the first cause of the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, of the seasons, of growth &c. But this does not 
prevent reasonable people from thinking that gravitation, and the 
various laws of heat and motion, indicate that the planets, the earth, 
the air, the sea, living creatures and man himself are real causes. 
The sacerdotal and intercessory theories, I am aware, are bitterly 
denounced by many. I have no objection to their being argued 
against ; but to denounce them as derogating from the sufficiency 
of Christ’s sacrifice or the completeness of His satisfaction is a simple 
misunderstanding. The layman absolves from sin in baptism; but 
it is Christ who communicates that power to him. The priest 
absolves from sin in the Sacrament of Penance, or confers grace in 
any other Sacrament; but it is Christ who moves his hand and gives 
efficacy to his word. Dispute this—but do not misstate the view 
that it represents. To speak of Indulgences, I admit that the Church 
not only presumes to remit punishment (as explained above), but 
also claims, in that remission, to satisfy the offended justice of God. 
That is, she not only uses the power of the Keys to remit, but con- 
siders that she has something to offer which satisfies. Her power of 
remitting, as just stated, she professes to receive from Christ, her 
action deriving its whole validity and efficacy from Him. But whence 
does she get the ‘satisfaction’ which she dispenses, and which God 
accepts as expiation for the souls for whom she offers it? Has she 
the command of a ‘treasure’ of this kind? Her view is that she 
has; and every controversialist, at least of the older generation, 
knows the lively disputes that have been frequently occasioned by 
the discussion of the ‘ treasure of the Church.’ 

What, then, is meant by the ‘ treasure of the Church ’—ecclesiae 
thesaurus? The expression, as I need not say, is metaphorical. It 
signifies a certain supply and abundance of spiritual advantages 
which it is in the Church’s power to dispense. It exists in the 
invisible treasury of God’s holy will and acceptance. It consists 
primarily and completely of the merit and satisfaction of Christ our 
Saviour. It includes also the superfluous merit and satisfaction of 
the Blessed Virgin and the Saints. What do we mean by the word 
‘superfluous’? In one way, as I need not say, a Saint has no 
superfluous merit. Whatever he has, he wants it all for himself; 
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because, the more he merits on earth (by Christ’s grace) the greater 
is his glory in heaven. But, speaking of mere satisfaction for 
punishment due, there cannot be a doubt that some of the Saints 
have done more than was ‘needed in justice to expiate the punish- 
ment due to their own sins. For example, the Blessed Virgin, 
according to the faith of the Church, never committed any sin; yet 
she suffered inconceivably. And if we cannot say quite so much for 
St. John the Baptist and other Saints, yet it cannot be doubted that 
their ‘ expiation,’ made efficacious by loving acceptance, in union with 
the Passion of Christ, was far greater than was required for them- 
selves. It is this ‘superfluous’ expiation that accumulates in the 
treasure of the Church. Let it be observed that we do not say that 
any Saint can do more than he ‘ owes’ to God. When we have done 
‘ what we ought,’ then we are all ‘ unprofitable servants.’ That is, 
because no man, nor ‘all men together, can ever repay Almighty God 
for what He has done for us in our creation and redemption. We 
are here speaking of a particular manifestation of God’s will—that a 
sinner must, often or generally, make some ‘ satisfaction,’ or endure 
some expiatory punishment, after God has forgiven him. And we 
say that, in this particular, many of the Saints do more than is 
required. 

On the principles already laid down, no one should raise the 
objection that by adding the ‘ satisfactions’ of the Saints to those of 
our Divine Saviour, we are impeaching the all-sufficiency of His satis- 
faction. Our view is, on the contrary, that He has not only super- 
abundantly satisfied for all men’s guilt and sin, but that He has 
imparted that efficacy of ‘satisfaction’ to the works of His Saints as 
to secondary agencies. The Catholic view is—and, I think, a very 
natural one—that it is more glorious to Jesus Christ to constitute 
and give efficacy to a magnificent kosmos of subordinate agency 
than to be Himself the sole, as He is the primary, effective cause. 
Can any one doubt that this great principle is clearly indicated in 
Holy Scripture? It was on the day before the night of the destruc- 
tion of the Assyrian host that God sent this message to Ezechias : 
‘I will protect this city and will save it, for My own sake, and for 
the sake of David My servant.’ ® 

But is the disposal of this ‘ treasure’ in the hands of the Church ? 
If we once admit that the Church can release from the kind of 
punishment of which we have so often spoken, and that such release 
‘satisfies’ the justice of God, it follows that the Church must, in so 
doing, make use of, and dispense, the abundant ‘satisfaction’ of 
Jesus Christ; for there is no other way in which she can do it. At 
any rate, it is the firm and clear teaching of the Church that the 
Indulgences which she grants not only ‘remit,’ but, in remitting, 
satisfy. When St. Paul pardoned the incestuous Corinthian, it was 

® 4 Kings xix. 34. 
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not his sin that he pardoned, but his punishment; and it was no 
mere ecclesiastical penalty that he remitted, such as excommunica- 
tion by the local Church ; it was more than that Church could do, or 
could venture to claim : for St. Paul speaks in a most solemn way as 
if he were exercising a prerogative of Christ Himself, ‘in the person 
of Christ, that we may not be over-reached by Satan ; for we are not 
ignorant of his devices.’ '° Here it is plain that the Church of Corinth 
had let St. Paul understand that the excommunicated sinner, now 
penitent, was likely to ‘be swallowed up in over much sorrow.’ The 
Apostle, therefore, pardons him. A pardon ‘in the person of Christ ’ 
is a pardon in the eyes of Christ, not merely in the eyes of the 
Church. Can it be supposed that St. Paul, in remitting the sinner’s 
punishment, left him still liable to punishment in the judgment of 
God? Almost the same form of speech is used by St. Cyprian, in a 
well-known passage.'' The holy Bishop is writing to a distant 
Church. He has heard that some of the lapsed have received ‘ cer- 
tificates ’ (libellos) from martyrs, ‘whose prerogative it is to help such 
persons before the Lord.’"* He fears that he may be prevented from 
coming in person to receive back into communion these penitents, 
whose canonical penance has thus been begged off. He directs, 
therefore, that whether he is there or not, these penitents, having ‘ con- 
fessed’ and ‘ having had hands imposed upon them unto penance ’—a 
most clear reference to the Sacrament of Penance—shall come back to 
the Lord with the ‘ peace’ which the martyrs have asked for. We 
have here in the phrases ‘ before the Lord’ and ‘ coming back to the 
Lord,’ parallels to St. Paul’s claim to speak ‘ in the person of Christ ;’ 
and the ‘ peace’ which is referred to is that remission which the 
canonical penance was intended to effect, but which the generous 
intercession of the martyrs has accelerated. But we have more than 
this. The martyrs (and the ancient bishops) had no doubt that 
martyrs could thus interfere with, or alleviate, canonical penance. 
On what grounds? On the grounds of Catholic fellowship—in other 
words, of the communion of Saints. It is clear that this feeling of 
‘communion,’ or community of holy things and holy persons, carried 
with it not only the right and duty of intercession for one another, 
but the common participation of expiatory suffering; for why had 
the martyrs this prerogative except because they were ‘ martyrs ’— 
that is, because they were specially distinguished by suffering? All 
might intercede; the martyrs only could claim to make their 
brethren share their expiation. Thus, in the third century, there is 
clear evidence of a ‘treasure ’—that is, of merit and satisfaction 
which can be transferred from one soul to another. Now, the 


© 2 Cor. xi. LO. 
" Epistola XII. of the Benedictine edition, Venice, 1728. 


‘2 *Praerogativa eorum apud Deum adjuvare possunt.’ These words are wanting 
in some MSS., but they are not really essential. 
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Catholic Church considers herself to be the dispenser of the whole of 
that store of merit and satisfaction which consists, primarily, of the 
satisfaction of Christ, and, secondarily, of that of the Saints—a store 
which is inexhaustible precisely because it includes the infinite satis- 
faction of the Cross. Christ is the Head; men are members of the 
same body ; what one does all share in; and the Church, holding 
Christ’s commission to rule and lead, regulates the administration 
of all. 

It cannot be denied that the large majority of non-Catholics 
think, and repeat, that when the Church grants an Indulgence, she 
thereby grants permission to sin with impunity; and, further, that 
such Indulgences can be had for money. It is difficult to know how’ 
to stop this kind of assertion. If you explain—as I have 
endeavoured to explain—quoting Councils and Catechisms, they will 
tell you that theory is one thing, practice another; that the 
theoretical statements of the Church may be defensible (though 
erroneous), but that the practice of Catholic authorities, especially in 
the ages just before the Reformation, has been, and is, nothing less 
than scandalous. 

No Catholic denies that there have been what may reasonably be 
called scandals, and grievous scandals, in connection with the proclama- 
tion and promulgation of Indulgences. But they have arisen not so 
much from any misstatement, or even popular misunderstanding, of 
the doctrine, but almost wholly from the fact that the contribution 
of money has been one of the conditions for gaining them. In 
principle, there can be no harm in imposing a money offering for 
such a purpose. To give of one’s means towards a good purpose, 
such as missions to the heathen, the support of ministers of the 
Gospel or the building of churches, is a good work, and a work 
entailing sacrifice and inconvenience. The scandal occurs when 
unscrupulous men either show themselves indecently eager to gather 
the money, or misappropriate it when gathered. This occurred 
sometimes in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; and it was for 
this reason that the Council of Trent '* decreed that the ‘name and 
use of questors of alms be henceforth utterly abolished in all parts 
of Christendom whatsoever,’ ordering, at the same time, that, in 
future, Indulgences should be proclaimed by the Ordinaries of the 
place, aided by two members of the Chapter. 

On the main question—whether the Church (or any considerable 
Catholic authority) ever taught that Indulgences forgive sins, past or 
future—I believe there is no historical ground whatever for any 
except a negative answer. I am aware that some Protestant writers 
such as D’Aubigné, have stated that Tetzel, who preached the 
celebrated Indulgence which aroused Luther’s indignation, promised 
the people that he would give them ‘letters by which even the sins 


13 Session xxi. chap. ix. 
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you intend to commit may be pardoned.’ But it is to be most 
carefully noted that Luther himself never accused Tetzel of claiming 
to give an indemnity for future sins. Let the fair-minded reader 
examine Luther’s famous XCV. Theses, and I shall be astonished if, 
even from their evidence, he does not arrive at the conclusion that 
Tetzel held and proclaimed the exact doctrine that the Church holds 
at this day. But we have also the CX. Antitheses in which Tetzel 
replies to him. They, at least, are plain enough. To adopt Janssen’s 
summary, 

Tetzel, in these propositions insists principally on the following points: that 
Indulgences do not forgive sin; that they only remit the temporal punishment of 
sin, and only when the sin has been repented of and confessed ; that the doctrine 
of Indulgences does not in any way diminish the belief of the Catholic in the sole 


efficacy of the merits of Christ, since an Indulgence rather substitutes Christ’s 
merits for man’s expiation." 


This evidence, and the clear teaching of the Council of Constance, 
one hundred years before Luther was heard of, and of Pope Leo X. 
(1518), ought to be sufficient to show what the Catholic teaching was 
in Luther’s time. Bishop Creighton, in his History of the Papacy, has 
lent the weight of his authority to the assertion that the Church has 
altered her doctrine on Indulgences since the time of the Reformation 
scandals. There were scandals; but there is really no evidence, except 
that of polemical non-Catholics, of any alteration of teaching.” On the 
other hand there is clear proof, in the Jnstructio Summaria issued 
in Saxony to the preachers of the Indulgence, that the true nature 
of such remissions was carefully explained to the people. Unfortu- 
nately, the admitted abuses, already spoken of, lent themselves to 
picturesque and racy description. People remember such phrases as 
Luther’s ‘coin chinking against the bottom of the money-box,’ and 
Tyndale’s ‘ quenching the fire of hell for three-halfpence.’ But in 
spite of such misrepresentations, the faithful knew what Indulgences 
meant. Speaking especially of this country, Abbot Gasquet says: ‘ In 
the literature of the period’ (that is, about a.p. 1500) . . . ‘there 
is nothing to show that the nature of a pardon or Indulgence 
was not fully and commonly understood. There is no evidence that 
it was in any way interpreted as a remission of sin, still less that any 
one was foolish enough to regard it as permission to commit this 
or that offence against God.’ 

It is sometimes objected that the very words in which the grant 
of an Indulgence has at times been made—words which in more 
modern days have been carefully altered—show what was the theory 


1 Quoted from the French translation, LZ’ Allemagne et la Réforme, vol. ii. p. 79. 

* This question, and other matters connected with it, are well discussed by the 
Rev. F. Sydney Smith, in a brochure entitled Luther and Tetzel (Catholic Trath 
Society). 

16 The Pre of the Reformation, p. 437. 
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of the medizeval Popes. Can you deny, we are asked, that Indulgences 
have been granted expressly « poend et culpé? What does that mean, 
except ‘from punishment and guilt’? Some writers of great 
authority, such as Pope Benedict XIV., have given it as their opinion 
that all Indulgences in which this phrasing is used are spurious.'” 
However that may be, there can be no doubt that it was a popular 
phrase from about the thirteenth century onwards. But it seems to be 
quite certain that all the theological writers who treat of it con- 
sistently explain it as including confession, and therefore not as 
meaning that an Indulgence forgives sins. Their teaching—I am 
speaking of writers between the thirteenth century and the beginning 
of the sixteenth—is practically unanimous that indulgentia a poend 
a culpé does not pretend to remit guilt, and that, in order to gain 
any Indulgence, the ‘state of grace’ (a Catholic expression for 
‘freedom from the guilt of sin ’) is absolutely necessary. They offer 
explanations of the phrase in question which vary to a certain extent, 
but they all agree in the points stated. We gather from them that it 
was not a form of words chosen by theologians, but rather a popular 
fashion of speaking, derived from some more full and formal legal 
expression. Many Catholic writers think—and I agree with them 
—that it is a condensed form of expressing the two points which the 
grant of a great Indulgence always contains—the remission of 
punishment (as explained) and the removal of reservation of 
jurisdiction in the confessional. To understand the latter point, it 
must be remembered that for an Indulgence confession is required. 
Now, in the Middle Ages, and to a certain extent at this day, there are 
a number of heinous descriptions of sin which an ordinary priest has 
no power over (in the confessional), but which the Bishop, or even 
the Pope, ‘ reserves’ to his own jurisdiction. This is often very hard 
upon the penitent—and it is intended to be hard. But, at a jubilee, 
or great Indulgence, this reservation is generally taken off, so that 
any confessor can deal with any sins whatsoever. There seems to be 
little doubt that the expression a poend et culp& was a stock phrase 
conveying in a condensed and convenient form what I have stated. 
And if it was ever used by a Pope, or if it is ever used again, this 
was, or will be, its significance.'* 

It is not my purpose, in this paper, to write a treatise on Indul- 
gences. I have tried to give, in plain and simple words, a statement 
of the Catholic view—or, as we should call it, the Catholic faith. 
But it should be well understood by our non-Catholic friends that 
the doctrine of Indulgences, and the practical outcome of that 
doctrine, are not things that the Church at this present day in any 


" De Synodo Diecesand, xiii. 18, 7. 

*® Fora fuller treatment of this matter the reader may profitably consult the 
recently published Holy Year of Jubilee, by the Rev. Herbert Thurston (Sands 
& Co.). 
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way wishes to conceal or to apologise for. On the contrary, Catholics 
are convinced that the preaching and the practice of Indulgences are 
of the utmost profit to the souls of Christians, religiously, morally, 
and devotionally. They protect the true doctrine of sin and sin’s 
remission. In our view, nothing can be more deadly or condemnable 
than the view that these souls of ours, with all their blindness and 
infirmity, are not capable of being restored, by the infusion of Christ’s 
grace, to a regenerate and holy state, in which they become pleasing 
to God, not merely because He will not ‘impute’ their sinfulness, 
but because their sinfulness has turned to innocence. Nothing can 
be more fatal and destructive than the view that the acts of a soul, 
even after ‘acceptance,’ are still corrupt and deserving of damnation. 
Such teaching leads to the repudiation of the moral law; for why 
strive to do good when bad can be reputed good by only leaning on 
Christ ? I do not believe that many non-Catholics go by any means 
so far as this. I admit that Calvin himself, all through the Jnstitu- 
tion, protests, although with poor reason, against such a practical 
inference. But, as he himself very strongly declares, others had no 
such hesitation. The doctrine of Indulgences keeps alive the grand 
truth that a soul may be holy and yet may be liable to punishment ; 
may be in the state deserving of everlasting bliss, and yet not pure 
enough to be admitted at once; may be at peace in the Blood of 
Christ, and yet may feel itself bound to strive and suffer and use 
Christian ordinances to make more sure of admission to glory and of 
perseverance in grace. The doctrine of Indulgences keeps up faith 
in the world tocome. The prevalent practice in the modern Christian 
world, such as we know it in these countries, is to live in and for 
this world, and to leave the question of the soul’s lot in the next 
world ‘to God.’ A holy phrase! But if, as Catholics hold, God has 
made it known that contrition, amendment, Sacraments, and the 
spiritual jurisdiction of His Church will have enormous effect on the 
lot of the soul after death, then the ordinary use of such a phrase is 
really to seek safety in shutting one’s eyes. orally, the practice of 
Indulgences, as Catholics well know by experience, is to make 
the Christian heart more and more sensitive to the defilement 
of sin and more and more inclined to religious ways. We call 
Indulgencies a ‘remission,’ and so they are. But the conditions 
on which they are almost invariably granted make that remission 
really a substitution or commutation. An Indulgence is offered if 
@ man prays, in such a place, for such and such a purpose; and it 
also presupposes all the spiritual activity that is implied in the 
Sacrament of Penance. So that it comes to this—that an Indulgence 
cannot be gained unless there is increased attention to God, lifting 
up of the heart to Him, and consequent nearness to Him. Nor is 
it any reply to say that all this spiritual emotion could occur, or be 
excited, without Popes, pardoners or jubilees. The visibility of the 
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Church, and the external ministry of the sacramental system, is, 
as we hold, part of Christ’s ordinance. And it is apparently 
intended for a grand moral purpose. It is intended to deepen, to 
regulate, and to intensify interior religion. If we believe our 
Lord’s word, the essence of the Christian spirit is a certain childlike 
docility. It is a simple fact that a man cannot be childlike unless 
he has practised himself in submitting to another man, and in 
conforming himself to an external ordinance which he has not 
established for himself. We all know that spiritual acts, such as 
worship, oblation, petition, and contrition, are apt to cease, to ebb 
like the tide of the sea, from the sand of our conscious nature, in the 
business and absorption of life. A command of authority, a fixed 
duty, a determined time, a defined exercise—all the manifestations 
of external ministry—are so many calls and warnings, so much 
exhortation and stimulus, to the things we forget most easily. 
Moreover, no philosophical mind will deny that the external act 
intensifies the internal. To visit a church, to kneel, to receive 
Holy Communion, to bow the head under absolution, to follow the 
Sacrifice, to visit the tombs of the martyrs—such things put a 
certain pressure on the mind, will, and heart. Even ritual— 
allowing for the variety of temperament, of nationality and of 
education—may be said to be, generally speaking, a Divinely 
ordained means for elevating the spirit of man towards his Creator. 
If the doctrine of Indulgences is liable to abuse, it shares in this 
respect with many of the most Divine and profitable ordinances that 
our Redeemer has left us. If the practice of that teaching has 
been abused, the Sovereign Pontiff and the Bishops, and the vast 
body of the clergy and laity are united in a firm determination to put 
down all such abuses, as far as human endeavour can do so. But 
the doctrine and the practice will go on. We are anxious that non- 
Catholics should understand our position, and when they do, it will 
certainly be found that their opposition and dislike are grounded 
not on the behaviour of the medieval pardoners, the rapacity of the 
German questors, or the incautious language of a preacher here 
and there, but really on differences and (as we hold) errors of their 
own which lie much deeper, and which affect the fundamental 
doctrines of the religion of Jesus Christ. 


JoHN CUTHBERT HEDLEY. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


NOTE ON THE PAPAL INDULGENCE 
AT OBERAMMERGAU 
[By the Editor] 


In the November number of this Review (on page 824) the following 
passage appeared in an article signed by ‘ L. C. Morant’ :— 

* His Holimess has bestowed wpon him’ (Josef Mayer) ‘ a pardon 
not only for all his own sins, past and present and future, but also, 
with a truly lavish generosity, for those of all his children. It is 
with a face of genuine pride and wholesome satisfaction that this 
grey-bearded child of Rome shows to a few favoured visitors the slip 
of paper signed by the Pope which means so much to him and his.’ 

This statement was immediately and warmly challenged by 
Cardinal Vaughan and other Catholics. The Cardinal wrote as 
follows :— 


Dear Mr. Knowles,—Please read in Nimeteenth Century, page 824, 
twelfth line from top of page, a shocking piece of ignorance or of 
malice. The thing is just simply impossible. Will you print a short 
contradiction of it, in your next issue ? 

Yours sincerely, 
HERBERT CARD. VAUGHAN. 


I sent on the Cardinal’s letter to ‘ L. C. Morant, Esq.’, and wrote :-— 
‘I assume you would not have made such a statement as you 
have done without a full and entire knowledge of the facts. May I 
ask you kindly to send me, at once and in detail, the proofs of it, that 
I may transmit them to the Cardinal ?’ 

I received an answer from ‘ Lilian C. Morant,’ (whom I then first 
learnt to be a lady), saying that she had not seen the document 
herself, but that a friend had done so, from whom she derived her 
information, and who now wrote to her, ‘J cannot quite remember 
the words’ ! 

She added that should the Indulgence granted to Josef Mayer 
prove, when literally translated, to be nothing more than a mere 
dispensation of the Church’s censure she should, of course, be willing 
to make a very sincere apology to Cardinal Vaughan and myself. 

I replied that I trusted, for her own sake as well as mine, she 
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would without loss of time take the necessary steps to clear up the 
matter, adding that surely, unless the reproduction and translation of 
the original document fully justified her published version of it, ‘a 
very sincere apology to Cardinal Vaughan and myself’ would by no 
means meet the merits, or rather demerits, of the case. 

Meanwhile I had received, through the kindness of another 
correspondent, Mr. Hugo Lang—who had been greatly vexed and 
distressed by Miss Morant’s article—the subjoined accurate copy 
of the document in question. I gladly publish it in correction of 
the misleading account of it sent me by Miss Morant. Mr. Lang, 
who is himself an Ammergauer, had communicated direct with Herr 
Josef Mayer, the Burgomaster of Oberammergau, who had replied to ~ 
him as follows :-— 

‘The document in question, with a portrait of the Pope, has 
been hanging in my sitting-room since the year 1890, when I 
received it. It is there for anybody to see or read who cares to and 
understands Latin. It is nothing but a “ special blessing by the 
Holy Father,” which blessing also confers, I believe, what we call 
an “ Ablass”-—but a pardon for sins to be committed is simply 
inconceivable.’ 

The Indulgence itself is as follows :— 


Beatissime Pater, 


Josef Mayr ad pedes Sanctitatis Vestrae provolutus humillime petit 
Benedictionem Apostolicam cum Indulgentia Plenaria in articulo 
mortis pro se et pro suis consanguinibus et affinibus usque ad tertium 
gradum inclusive secundum formam ab Ecclesia praescriptam. 

Et Deus ete. 


Vigore specialium facultatum a SSmo D. N. P. Leone XIII. 
tributarum S. Congregatio Indulgentiarum benigne annuit pro 
gratia iuxta preces absque ulla Brevis expeditione, contrariis 
quibuscumque non obstantibus. 

Datum Romae ex Secretaria ejusdem S. Congregationis die 4 
Julii 1890. 

L. S8.' 


(Translation.) 


Most Blessed Father, 


Joseph Mayr, prostrate at the feet of your Holiness, most humbly 
asks for the Apostolic Blessing with a Plenary Indulgence at the 
moment of death, for himself and for his relations by consanguinity 
and affinity to the third degree inclusively, according to the form 
prescribed by the Church. 

And may God, &c. 


' The ‘ L. S.,’ meaning Locus Sigilli, indicates where the Seal was in the original. 
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By virtue of special faculties given by Our Most Holy Lord Pope 
Leo XIIL., the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences has graciously 
granted the favour as requested, without any issue of Brief, not- 
withstanding anything to the contrary. 

Given at Rome on the 4th day of July, 1890. 


It was not until the 2lst of December that an identical copy of 
the Indulgence reached me from Miss Morant, and on the same day 
I received the subjoined letter from her for publication. I confess 
that I cannot find in it the ‘ very sincere apology’ which, under the 
circumstances now established, might, I think, have been expected. 
And I especially regret her omission, from the quotation of her own 
words which she professes to give, of all the most offending of those 
words—(‘past and present and future,’ &c.)—an omission which seems 
hardly ingenuous. I publish her letter, however, as it stands and 
must leave the Cardinal’s doubt unsettled as to whether the original 
statement he complained of was ‘a shocking piece of ignorance or of 
malice.’ 


To the Editor of the ‘ Nineteenth Century’ 


December 20, 1900. 

Dear Sir,—In an article published in the November number of 
your Review, I stated that the Pope had bestowed on Josef Mayr 
‘a pardon, not only for all his own sins, but also for those of all his 
children.’ As this statement was immediately and emphatically 
denied by authoritative members of the Roman Catholic Church, I 
procured a copy of the document in question, which in justice to 
those concerned I gladly forward to you for publication. Instead of 
the word ‘ pardon,’ I should have used the term ‘ Plenary Indulgence,’ 
which has, I am informed, nothing to do with the remission of sin, 
but ‘ only remission of certain punishments due to sin.’ 

It is a matter of great regret to me that this mistake should 
have occurred, but I was unaware that the significance of a Plenary 
Indulgence had been materially altered by any Council of the Church 
since the time of the Reformation. But whatever meaning a Plenary 
Indulgence may now have for modern enlightened Catholics, it is 
quite evident that it still conveys, to the ignorant and simple-minded, 
the original idea of pardon which it formerly carried. In support 
of this assertion I am able to produce a singularly convincing and 
apposite piece of evidence. 

In forwarding me a copy of the Indulgence in question, Josef 
Mayr wrote mea brief explanation of how it came into his possession, 
at the conclusion of which he remarks, ‘ I believe that an absolution 
is pledged with the enclosed.’ 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
L. C. Morant. 
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LORD ROBERTS ON ARMY REFORM 


[THE subjoined article by Lord Roberts (then Lieutenant-General Sir Frederick 
Roberts) was published in this Review for June 1884, and is here reprinted at the 
urgent request of some who consider ‘ every word of it as true and as applicable 
to-day as it was then.’ It has long been out of print, and is now difficult to 
obtain. The words near the conclusion which I have ventured to italicise have 
a more serious import for the country at this moment than they can have had at 
any former time.—Ep. NINETEENTH CENTURY. | 


FREE TRADE IN THE ARMY 


TuE Secretary of State for War, when returning thanks for the army 
at the dinner given by the Lord Mayor to Her Majesty’s Ministers 
on the 9th of August last, is reported to have said, ‘ While I do not 
now deprecate that the attention of army reformers should be turned 
to our army system, and that they should suggest all necessary im- 
provements, I do beseech those interested in the army to look at it 
with an eye to the future, and not with an eye always turned to the 
past. It is in that way we shall best correct the deficiencies of our 
army organisation. To look to the past, and to that which is no 
longer suited to the day in which we live, is not to promote the 
cause of army reform.’ 

I have ventured to address the public twice before on the subject 
of the army, and on both these occasions I appeared in the somewhat 
unenviable réle of a critic. Criticism can only do a certain amount 
of good, and in my opinion, those who have the welfare of our army 
at heart ought to be prepared not only to point out defects, but to 
suggest remedies. Lord Hartington has expressed a hope that all 
suggestions should be made ‘with an eye to the future,’ and that the 
much debated question as to the merits of long and short service 
should now be considered as definitely settled. It is no doubt very 
desirable that the subject of our army’s future should be approached 
without any bias towards one system or the other; but before any 
satisfactory conclusion can be arrived at as to the system most likely 
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to produce such an army as England requires, it seems absolutely 
necessary to inquire into the causes which have prevented all systems 
hitherto tried from being successful. 

While concurring with Lord Hartington that a return to the 
old long service is impossible, I firmly believe that a continuance of 
the present short service is equaily impossible. If this be the case, 
it will be readily admitted ‘ that the military problem which has to 
be solved by our War Department is one of no ordinary character.’ 

Both systems have failed to produce the required number of 
recruits. Various reasons have been given for this, and various 
remedies have been suggested; but the true reason has apparently 
not been discovered, and the proper remedy has certainly not been 
applied. When a sufficiency of soldiers was not to be had in 1869-70, 
it was decided that recruits disliked long engagements, and the short- 
service system was introduced. The number of men who enlisted 
after the change was made certainly increased considerably; but 
whether it was because they preferred short to long engagements, or 
because the standard of height was reduced at the same time, is open 
to question. With reference to this, it is instructive to turn to the 
register of fluctuations in the standard for the infantry, which im- 
mediately succeeded the introduction of Lord Cardwell’s measure, 
and to note the successive lowering from 5 feet 8 inches, at which 
the standard stood under the long-service system early in 1870, to 
5 feet 6 inches in July, and 5 feet 5} inches in September of that 
year, 5 feet 5 inches in July 1871, and 5 feet 44 inches in 1873. 
Now if any one will take the trouble to calculate the extent of the 
recruiting field which lies within the compass of these 34 inches—that 
is, the number of English lads between 5 feet 44 inches and 5 feet 
8 inches in height——he will realise that the increase in the number of 
recruits was not altogether due to a preference for short service. 
During the last thirteen years, the standard has only twice been up 
as high as 5 feet 6 inches, and on each of these occasions for a few 
months only; and notwithstanding the advantages which the present 
short service system is supposed to offer, the dearth of recruits and 
the impossibility of keeping men in the army necessitated the stan- 
dard of recruits being reduced, a few months ago, to an almost 
dwarfish height (5 feet 4 inches), and to a bounty being offered to 
soldiers unprecedented in its amount. 

It would seem, then, that the problem we have to deal with is not 
likely to be solved by the adoption of a long or a short service, but 
by an earnest endeavour to discover the causes which have made the 
army unpopular with the class on which it depends for its very exist- 
ence as a voluntary force. The voluntary nature of the contract into 
which the British soldier enters with the State is, indeed, the all- 
important factor in our military system. With a compulsory service, 
the number of men required to fill the ranks are taken, and they 
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have got to adapt themselves to the terms of that service, whether 
they like them or not. With us, if the terms do not suit the would- 
be recruit, he simply declines to accept them. When, therefore, we 
find that the army has ceased to be attractive, we may be sure that 
some grievances exist (imaginary or otherwise), which ought to be 
inquired into, and removed if possible, or that the wants and wishes 
of the soldier are not sufficiently understood. If we are to have a 
voluntary army, we must have a contented one. To get recruits, in 
the first place, we must make military service popular; and to keep 
a sufficient number of men in the ranks, we must deal fairly and 
honestly with our soldiers. Such compensation for service abroad 
must be given as will induce men to put up willingly with its draw- 
backs ; and to those who have no trade or employment to fall back 
upon, a reasonable prospect must be held out of securing for them- 
selves a provision for life, if they behave themselves properly and 
choose to continue their career in the army. 

To those who care to look below the surface, the disease from 
which the British army is suffering is most marked. Bacon says, 
‘Wounds cannot be healed without searching ;’ it is to be regretted 
that this maxim has not guided our army reformers, who, instead of 
probing the sore to the bottom, have been satisfied with mere surface 
treatment, trusting to theoretical knowledge to enable them to deal 
with a wound which, in reality, requires all the skill of practical 
experience. One cannot but marvel at the persistent way in which 
changes have been made without regard to the wants and wishes of 
the soldier, and without due weight having been given to the opinions 
of regimental officers, who are chiefly interested in the contentment 
and efficiency of the men serving under them, and who, from their 
practical experience, are in the best position to observe the effects of 
any change of system. It would seem as if the importance of pro- 
viding good material for the ranks, and of rendering the army a 
desirable profession for soldiers, had not been sufficiently considered. 

Let us look at the question from the soldiers’ and from the regi- 
mental officers’ point of view, who are (though the fact seems to have 
been forgotten) the most important element in any given body of 
troops; we may thus perhaps be able to devise some scheme which 
will satisfy the soldier, and have the happy result of keeping our 
army up to its normal strength, while a reserve is gradually being 
formed without impairing the efficiency of the first line. 

By taking the soldier into our confidence, we shall, I think, 
find that the following two causes have mainly tended to make the 
army unpopular with him and his younger brothers, the soldiers ‘ in 
posse ’ :— 

(1) That condition of the territorial system which precludes all 
freedom of will, combined with uncertainty of the future. 

(2) An absence of elasticity in the army system, the existence of 
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which would enable those who so desire and behave well to make 
the army their profession, and render it possible for those who find 
military duty distasteful to revert, while still young, to civil life. 

While admitting that the territorial system has many advantages 
from the administrator’s point of view, from the soldier’s it has cer- 
tain drawbacks, which necessitate greater freedom in the conditions 
of his service. In the first place, the constitution of our army, to 
say nothing of the unforeseen demands which may be made upon it 
on account of war, prevents the system (as at present applied) being 
carried out in its integrity. In some districts the supposed local 
recruiting ground is almost entirely barren, and consequently the 
regiments called after these districts are territorial only in name. 
War breaks out, and to enable the ranks of the battalions going on 
service to be filled, we are obliged to have recourse to the system of 
bounty (so universally condemned), in order to attract volunteers 
from other battalions; men who have extended their service to remain 
in India, and whose time is not up when their battalion returns to 
England, must be transferred to complete their tour of foreign service 
to some regiment belonging to another district unless they are relieved 
by their linked battalion ; re-engaged men, who wish to prolong their 
service in India, are permitted to volunteer for any battalion having 
a certain number of years of Indian service still to run. In this way, 
a man who originally enlisted at Exeter for the Devonshire regiment, 
may be transferred to the Royal Munster Fusiliers to complete his 
time abroad, and, by volunteering, may possibly end his career in the 
Gordon Highlanders. Seeing, then, the impossibility of the terri- 
torial system being carried out at present, in the manner its origina- 
tors no doubt hoped it would be, and seeing that considerable laxity 
has to be permitted in its working, it seems but right that the system 
should be susceptible of some corresponding elasticity to meet the 
inclination of the soldier. 

As a rule, the battalion in which a man first makes his home is 
the one he will like best to the end of his service, and constant com- 
pulsory change, or even a liability to such change, does more to make 
soldiers dislike the army, and kill the ‘esprit de corps’ that used to 
exist, than anything else. What possible sympathy can the man 
have who has been drilled and set up as a Royal Scot with his future 
comrade the Royal Dublin Fusilier? Each regiment, nay each 
battalion, has its own particular ideas on the subject of interior 
economy, and what the young soldier has been taught to consider the 
correct thing in his old regiment may be deemed a breach of barrack- 
room etiquette in his new corps. A soldier cannot understand why 
it should be thought that the fact of his having entered the Queen’s 
service should make him indifferent to all considerations of country, 
climate, or friends. Formerly, when a man made up his mind to be- 
come a soldier, he knew pretty well what he was about ; if he enlisted 
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for a particular regiment, it was because he could reckon on remain- 
ing in it; if he wished to go abroad for a certain number of years, he 
chose a corps which would, in all probability, return home at the ex- 
piration of the desired time ; if he wished to serve at home, he picked 
out a regiment which had just returned from foreign service ; and if 
he was actuated by none of these considerations, he frequently (and 
this especially as regards the better class of recruits) selected a 
regiment to which he was attracted by the presence of friends and 
acquaintances, or of officers who were interested in himself or his 
family. 

The would-be soldier of the present day cannot suit his fancy or 
convenience in any of these particulars, and instead of being able to 
settle down in some corps, and make it his home, he must be pre- 
pared to join a strange battalion in China or the East or West 
Indies, with as perfect equanimity as if he had no more feeling than 
a bale of goods. He finds himself suddenly separated from his friends 
and acquaintances, and being thrown amongst an entirely new set of 
men, has, so to speak, to begin the world over again. He arrives as 
a stranger ; his former efforts to raise himself in the estimation of 
his superiors are lost; his capabilities are unknown. It is deemed 
necessary to put him through his drill again from the commencement 
of the field exercise, and although he may have prided himself on 
being one of the smartest men in his old battalion, in his new corps 
he is known only as ‘one of that wretched draft we got the other day 
from the home battalion.’ He becomes discontented and indifferent 
as to how he puts in his time, and when remonstrated with, replies, 
‘Oh, I’m only for six years, what does it matter? What doI care 
whether the battalion is considered smart or not? When it goes 
home, I shall be handed over again with the barrack furniture.’ 

There are other causes which affect the present condition and 
prospects of the soldier, and react in dissuading the would-be recruit ; 
notably, the frequent changes in the terms of service, which have 
been so varied that men can feel no certainty, even as to their imme- 
diate future. Many a man who would like to remain in the army, 
and might be invaluable as a non-commissioned officer, is deterred by 
the fear of some new warrant, materially affecting his future, being 
unexpectedly issued, and so hesitates to accept his stripes or prolong 
his service. He remains in an unsettled state, until some day a petty 
punishment or a whim makes him desert, or determine to leave the 
army as soon as his first period of service is up. Soldiers do not, as 
a rule, study Royal Warrants, but they know and can see that changes 
are continually going on, and that a good man, who wishes to prolong 
his service, is ruthlessly discharged one day, while a few months later 
a large bounty is offered to try and induce any sort of character to 
extend his service. This is extremely puzzling to the soldier, who, 
on failing to account on common-sense principles for what he sees 
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going on, becomes suspicious. Ask him what it is that has caused 
him to purchase his discharge, or prevented him from re-engaging ; 
the answer in most cases will be, ‘ Well, sir, I don’t care to soldier 
any longer ; it’s the uncertainty, you see, sir.’ 

Further causes of discontent, which would seem to point to the 
necessity of some elasticity in our army system, are the many petty 
troubles and inconveniences soldiers are subjected to, without 
apparently any reason or necessity. Objectless repetitions of purely 
parade movements; constant guard mounting, with its accompani- 
ment of impaired health from ‘sentry go;’ being associated with bad 
characters ; the constant and distasteful work required from recruits ; 
the dismissal to which non-commissioned officers were lately subject 
when reduced by a court-martial ; the want of recreation (this applies 
especially to India); and their low social position. Some of these 
are inseparable from military service, but should be made as light as 
possible ; others are capable of remedy, and should be removed 
Again, on enlistment a man is told that he will get one shilling a day 
with free rations. He afterwards finds that heavy deductions ! are 
made for messing, necessaries, washing, hair-cutting, barrack damages, 
library subscriptions, &c., and (in India) for cooking and summer 
clothing. All these demands considerably reduce the shilling which 
had such attractions for the recruit, and, as he is not told of them 
beforehand, they seem to him a breach of faith. 

Then, again, whatever may be the reasons which induce a man to 
enlist, he may find after a time that he has madea mistake; the unac- 
customed habits of discipline and the monotony of routine life become 
intolerable to him, and he begins to think how he can escape from 
them. If it were possible to get away after a short probation, he 
would most likely resolve to make the best of a bad business and serve 
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out his time ; but with six or seven weary years before him he becomes 
desperate, and deserts. Or,a man may have private'reasons which render 
his return to his village or family imperative, but if he is unable 
to purchase his discharge he cannot get out of the army until he has 
served his time. A story was told me the other day, by an officer of ex- 
perience in one of our Line regiments, which bearsonthis point. Shortly 
before his battalion embarked for India, one of the best men in his com- 
pany asked leave to speak tohim. The man’s story was a simple one. 
His father had lately died, and his mother, who had no other neai 
relation, had made up her mind to go to America. The son declared 
that he could not let his mother go alone, and appealed to his old 
friend Major——., who had known him since his recruit days, to help 
him. The Major heard the man’s story, but he had to tell him, as 
kindly as he could, that it was impossible to meet his wishes, and as 
he had no money to purchase his discharge, he must make up his 
mind to embark for India. A few days afterwards the private deserted, 
but, before the battalion sailed, Major got a letter from him, 
returning his kit, and expressing his deep regret at the step he had 
felt himself compelled to take. Now, had some rule been in force, 
such as the one which obtains in our Indian army, by which a soldier 
can claim his discharge after three years’ service, the private whose 
story I have just related could have left the army a free man, instead 
of being obliged to avoid all who had known him, lest he should be 
recognised and punished as a deserter. The privilege of being able 
to claim their discharge is one that is highly appreciated by native 
soldiers, and is not made use of to any inconvenient extent ; and it 
is, without doubt, the chief cause that desertion is a crime almost 
unknown in the Indian army. 

The causes I have above enumerated are, as any regimental 
officer will say, the principal reasons of the army being unpopular ; 
and they are discussed in all their bearings in every canteen and 
barrack-room throughout the service. Thisis to be expected. Eng- 
land has every right to demand that the men who are paid to 
fight her battles should obey their officers implicitly, and be pre- 
pared to sacrifice themselves, when necessary, for their country’s 
good. Of their readiness to do this the British army is one long 
and glorious proof: upon subjects, however, which closely affect 
their personal comfort and prospects, it is useless to expect that mem 
will not have their own ideas, or will not comment freely upon them 
one to another. 

I will now endeavour to show how, in my opinion, matters may 
be remedied. The basis of any future reforms should be— 

(1) That soldiers should be made to understand exactly the terms 
under which they enlist, and once they have accepted those terms, 
no change should be made in them without their consent. 

(2) That army service generally should be made easier and freer ; 
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the status of the soldier raised; and, so far as may be practicable, 
more consideration paid to his wants and feelings. 

There must, in fact, be free trade and reciprocity in the army, 
by which I mean, the sweeping away of many hard-and-fast rules, 
which now unnecessarily hamper the soldier’s life, from the hour of 
his enlistment until the day of his leaving the army. Men ought 
not, and, indeed, in these days of enlightenment, will not, be forced 
to submit to this, that, or the other irksome condition, to which 
when enlisting, they had no sort of idea they would be subjected. 

What we want is, that the contract to be made between the State 
and the soldier should be advantageous to the former and satisfactory 
to the latter. The State on its side requires an army, sufficient both 
for its home duties, and for the protection of its widely scattered 
possessions, capable also of expansion, to meet the heavy demands 
that a European war would entail upon England’s limited military 
force. At the same time, it not unreasonably desires that men should 
be employed only so long as they can efficiently perform their work, 
and that the cost of the army should be reduced as much as possible, 
not only in its current expenses, but as regards future charges on 
account of pensions. These requirements cannot be obtained by the 
adoption of a long service, which is incompatible with a reserve, nor 
of a short service, such as the present one, which is not short enough 
to form an adequate reserve. Our present difficulties would, indeed, 
seem to have arisen from a determination to create a reserve out of 
our small first line, and at the same time keep up a fighting army to 
meet the varied demands made upon it by India and the colonies. 
We must look for some system which will possess the advantages of 
both a long and a short service, by means of which a reserve can be 
formed, an effective army maintained, and the number of men serving 
for pension restricted to those who make the army their profession, 
either from choice or necessity, and whose lengthened employment in 
the ranks will be well worth paying for. 

The term of service for which a man now enlists, and which may 
be assumed to average about seven years, is perhaps as fatal a period 
as could have been fixed upon, whether the convenience and welfare 
of the soldier or the interests of the State be considered. Let us 
take the three classes, artisans, labourers, and loafers, from which 
our recruits are mainly drawn, and see how it affects each of them. 

The artisan gives up his trade just at the age when he should be 
finishing his apprenticeship. At the end of his seven years’ service 
he is too old to begin learning again, or to have any hope of obtain- 
ing the position, or earning the wages he might have expected, had 
he devoted those seven years to perfecting himself in and practising 
his trade. It does not seem, therefore, to the advantage of the arti- 
san to be sent adrift after seven years with nothing to show for his 
military service but a well-set-up figure, and 21/. in his pocket, and 
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with the liability of being called out with the reserve at any time 
during the next five years, for the sum of 6d. a day. 

Now let us see how the labourer fares. Take a man from the 
plough for two or three years, and it is conceivable that he may re- 
turn to it; but after having changed all his habits of life, received a 
certain amount of education, and become accustomed for seven years 
to very different employment, it is improbable that he could ever 
again take to the ordinary work of a daily labourer. He feels that 
he is fit for something better, but being unable to obtain congenial 
employment, he is likely to become an idle, discontented man, attri- 
buting his misfortunes to his enlistment, and thus acting as a most _ 
effectual scarecrow to the young men of his neighbourhood. 

Lastly, let us consider the loafer, or the street arab? who has 
grown tall enough to pass for eighteen years of age. After seven 
years of decent living, decent clothes, decent companionship, and 
enforced education, it is hardly possible that he would return con- 
tentedly to his former life. Yet it is difficult for him to avoid 
doing so. No respectable civil employment is offered to him by the 
State ; he has no home, he knows no trade; dig he cannot, to beg 
he is ashamed, but there is nothing else left for him todo. The 
advantages of his past life only make the contrast more bitter when 
he is thrown upon the world again. Surely, it must be a bad thing 
for recruiting that such men should go about the country in an 
unhappy frame of mind, attributing their misfortunes (as they always 
do) to their seven years’ army service; all the benefits of that service 
are forgotten; all the drawbacks carefully remembered and dilated 
upon to anyone who will listen to them. 

When the soldier's time with the colours is up, he enters upon 
his period of five years’ reserve service, with its pay of sixpence a day 
—a sum too small to live upon, but sufficient, in many cases, to make 
the recipient shirk work; while the prejudice against employing a 
reservist (liable to be called away for active service)* is so strong 
that the mere fact of a man being one often interferes with his 
chance of getting permanent employment. Indeed to obtain this, 
he may have to deny the fact of his belonging to the reserve, and 
even to forego the advantage of drawing reserve pay. This accounts 
for the otherwise unintelligible fact of so many reservists of good 


? A valuable class of recruits might be obtained from reclaimed waifs and strays, 
if the system of training-schools were developed. The merits of this most charitable 
and philanthropic movement have been long recognised by thoughtful men, both in 
and out of the army, and its advantages have been, from time to time, brought 
before the public. The Navy benefits considerably by these institutions, and military 
officers bear testimony to the excellent quality of the non-commissioned officers who 
enlist from the Royal Hibernian school in Dublin and the Duke of York’s school at 
Chelsea. Every boy should be taught a trade at schools, so that he may be fitted to 
revert eventually to civil life in some useful capacity. 

* The reserve has been called out twice during the past five years. 
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character failing to apply for their pay. When the reserve has been 
called out we have heard much of the large percentage of those en- 
rolled who have answered to the call; but we have heard nothing of 
the numbers who are quarterly struck off the rolls of the reserve ; 
they are not included in the total against which the percentage is 
calculated. 

If we proceed further, we shall, I think, find that the seven years’ 
period of service is equally disadvantageous to the State. Half of the 
Line battalions form our normal foreign garrison. Experience proved 
that a six years’ term of service was too short to fill the ranks of 
these battalions, and, about two years ago, the period of colour- 
service was raised to seven years for soldiers at home, and eight years 
if the soldier happened to be abroad when the seven years expired. 
More recently, soldiers on foreign service have been invited, and in- 
duced by large bounties, to prolong their colour-service to ten or 
twelve years; and, lastly, short service has been virtually suspended 
at the option of the soldier, and every approved man has the right 
of entering on long service, with the prospect of eventually acquiring 
a pension. This last change came suddenly ; all the regulations pre- 
venting a private soldier from prolonging his army service, and 
directing the summary discharge of a reduced non-commissioned 
officer, were swept away, and free trade became the order of the day. 
So far, recent action has, in my opinion, been in the right direction, 
but all prospect of permanently good results has been marred by the 
avowedly temporary nature of the measure. The general order, 
opening a career to the soldier, declares that these free terms are to 
continue ‘ until further orders’ only, and the Secretary of State for 
War has publicly stated that this judicious departure from the con- 
flicting rules of the past is intended to meet the present difficulty 
alone. In other words, the previous state of uncertainty as to the 
future has been intensified instead of being removed. 

It may be presumed that the Government believes in the efficacy 
of these new terms since they have been offered at a time of great 
necessity, and no doubt they would be very attractive if there were 
any degree of permanency in them. Let us see what they are. Line 
soldiers may be enlisted for seven years’ army service and five years’ 
reserve service, and they may prolong their army service to twelve 
years, and afterwards re-engage to complete twenty-one years. 
Soldiers of the Foot Guards, on the other hand, may enlist either for 
three years’ army service and nine years with the reserve, or for 
twelve years’ army service; and the three-years men may prolong 
their army service to seven and twelve years successively—all having 
the same right of re-engagement as the Line. But why were the 
more liberal terms offered to the Guards withheld from the Line? 
It must be presumed that there was a fear that three-years Linesmen, 
who must necessarily be kept at home during that period, would 
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decline to continue their army service just at the time they were 
required to be sent abroad, and that the present difficulties would be 
reproduced in another form in the future. If this be the case, much 
that this article is intended to prove is admitted ; for it follows that 
there is something wrong in the conditions of foreign service which 
have not been made to suit the soldier. I am inclined to think that 
these periods of enlistment—viz., three years and twelve years— would 
prove the most suitable for our army; and that if its organisation is 
made to fit in with them, we shall arrive at the proper application 
of the short-service system to the conditions of ourempire. We should 
vhen have :— 

(1) Three-years men, who pass early out of army service and form 
the bulk of the reserve ; 

(2) Long-service men, who pass beyond the first period of three 
years in army service, and who, for the most part, will make the army 
their career. 

The first class would practically form the regular portion of our 
home force, while the second class would exclusively compose our 
foreign army. It would follow, therefore, that if foreign service is 
distasteful to the soldier as compared with home service, it must be 
made worth his while to go on foreign service, and sufficient attraction 
must be held out to cause him to pass from short to long service. 
The best inducement would clearly be to render military life less 
irksome during the early stage, and to improve its conditions after 
the first three years are up. We shall thus, by a natural process, 
attain (as I ventured to suggest on a former occasion) an organisa- 
tion suited to the military requirements of our empire—viz., a short 
service for home defence, with its consequent reserve, and a long 
service for our Indian and Colonial garrisons. If it be asked how 
the transition from one class to the other is to be effected—how we 
are to make sure that a certain number of the men enlisted will 
take on—it must be answered that the question is one of terms; we 
must make the terms of first service sufficiently attractive to bring 
men into the army, and we must make those of prolonged service 
sufficiently good to keep them in it. To become a long-service 
soldier should be regarded as a privilege. As confidence is restored, 
we may hope to approach this grand result; once attained, let us 
not trade upon it by treating the recruiting question solely as one of 
supply and demand, and by commencing, when the immediate ne- 
cessity for the increased number of men is over, to clip and pare the 
privileges which have been conceded. Let us keep steadily in view 
the first principle laid down above, that the conditions of service 
must be certain and permanent. 

With a three years’ enlistment, the seven years’ period would 
necessarily be abolished, and though men extending their service 
must do se for a stated time (say to twelve years), men should, as 
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an indulgence, under ordinary circumstances, be permitted to leave 
army service and enter the reserve at any time. In regulating the 
discharge by indulgence, there should be a gradually falling scale 
of purchase money, commencing afresh with each prolongation of 
service. In exceptional cases, on explanation of the urgency of the 
cause, it should be possible for a soldier to get a free discharge at 
any period of his service. 

To give the system as proposed, or, indeed, any system, a fair 
chance of success, all its details must be carefully worked out. 
Whether a man serve for three years or twenty-one years, the 
questions of his training, career, status, food, and clothing, pay and 
pension, and his final employment either in the reserve or as a dis- 
charged soldier, must be examined into, and have as much attention 
given to them as an engineer would bestow on the most insignificant 
parts of the machinery which is destined to impel some powerful 
engine. 

Time and space will not admit of these points being discussed at 
length, but it seems desirable to offer a few remarks upon each, so 
far as they are connected with the object of this paper. 

Training:—The impressions which the young soldier derives from 
his preliminary training affect him throughout his career, and if his 
recruit life is made too hard, he soon becomes discouraged. If the 
process of forming the soldier were made a little less harassing, he 
would not be so anxious to leave the ranks. There is reason to 
believe that the partial training at the depot, as at present organised, 
is not of much practical use. The staff is insufficient (especially 
where militia recruits who join at all times of the year have to be 
drilled) to give more than a superficial training, and the same ground 
has to be gone over again when the man joins his battalion. The 
sooner, therefore, he is sent to his battalion the better, and when 
there, time should be allowed for a thorough recruit-training before 
the soldier is placed in the ranks for duty. When once he becomes 
a duty man, and is on the roster for guards, &c., he looks upon 
recruit’s drill as extra work. 

Career.—One of the main reasons noted in an early part of this 
article for the present feeling of uneasiness in the army was the 
objection to compulsory change of battalion. It has been said that 
this is purely sentimental, that men change willingly, and that they 
often do so for a very small gratuity. This is true, and the fact may 
be admitted without affecting the argument. We have to deal with 
the dislike to compulsion. Men will frequently do of their own free 
will what they strongly object to being forced into doing. 

With a three years’ and twelve years’ service system, a man would 
clearly understand that during the shorter engagement he would 
serve in the United Kingdom, except in the case of war, and that if 
he elected for the longer engagement he must be prepared to go 
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abroad. If the battalion with which he is serving is near its turn 
for foreign service, he should continue with it; if, on the other 
hand, the linked battalion has a certain number of years to run 
before it returns home, he must join it. Once this has been settled, 
the soldier should never again be liable to transfer from the battalion 
in which he has been required to prolong his service, whether it 
may be at home or abroad, unless he himself volunteers. A difficulty 
must occur when both battalions of a regiment are on foreign service, 
which is incidental to the present organisation. A remedy in the 
case of war was provided for in the original scheme, as has lately 
been pointed out by Sir Patrick Macdougall.‘ The measures re- 
commended by the committee, of which this distinguished officer 
was the president, will be found in paragraph 35° of their report 
(command paper No. 493, dated the 22nd of February, 1872). The 
contingency of both battalions being abroad in time of peace does 
not seem to have been contemplated; but it must nevertheless be 
arranged for, and that portion of the war scheme which involves the 
calling out of militia battalions to take the place of the army bat- 
talions abroad would seem best adapted to meet it. When the 
force abroad is increased, the home army must also be increased, or 
the double-battalion organisation will break down ; and the readiest 
and most economical way of providing a temporary increase consists 
in utilising the militia. The militia battalions called out will 
practically, for the time being, become Line battalions, and the 
process carried on by the home Line battalion will then devolve on 
the militia. 

Status.—As regards status, much may be done both within and 
outside the army. The social position of soldiers even in the non- 
commissioned ranks is unfortunately very low. A good deal of this 
is owing to prejudice, but much is due to the misbehaviour of a few 
men in each regiment, who bring discredit on the whole. It is the 


* Nineteenth Century, September 1883. 

5 35. Supposing it were desired, immediately on the outbreak of war, to send to 
the scene of action 50 battalions of infantry without diminishing the Indian and 
Colonial garrisons, the despatch of that expeditionary force would leave 50 out of the 
70 pairs of Line battalions without any Line battalionsat home. The active measures 
consequent on such a contingency may be assumed somewhat as follows :— 

(1) All Line battalions at home to be raised to war strength, the 50 expeditionary 
battalions being first considered, by calling up army reserve men to the colours, 
supplementing the deficiency, if any, by militia reserve and volunteers from militia 
battalions. 

(2) In each of the 50 districts required to furnish expeditionary battalions embody 
both militia battalions. 

(3) In each of the remaining districts embody one militia battalion. 

(4) Complete each depét centre to a full battalion to serve as a training battalion 
for recruits. 

(5) Complete all embodied militia battalions to war strength. 

(6) Make all enlistments during the war for general service in the Line and 
militia battalions of any brigade district. 
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presence of these men which lowers the average of good conduct. 
As a first step towards social reform, all bad characters must be 
cleared out of the ranks; but this cannot be done until there are 
sufficient means of preventing their re-enlistment. In former times 
such men were marked, and it was impossible for them to re-enlist. 
Now there is no bar to their immediate return to the army. A man 
discharged with disgrace one day may present himself at the 
nearest recruiting depot the next, and be accepted as a promising 
recruit. 

This fact causes general officers to hesitate before confirming a 
sentence of ‘discharge with ignominy,’ especially in the case of 
young soldiers. It is true that re-enlistment, under such circum- 
stances, renders a man liable to the heavy penalty of penal servitude 
—a punishment especially severe for an offence, in itself trivial, and 
which could never have been committed but for the sentimental 
outcry in the name of humanity against what was termed ‘ branding.’ 
This cry, taken up by Parliament, through an entire misconception 
of the practice, has resulted in the creation of a new offence, and 
the condemnation to lengthened terms of imprisonment of hundreds 
of men who, if prevented from re-enlisting, would have committed 
no offence at all. Let this be once understood, and it is inconceiv- 
able that Parliament would be unwilling to sanction so humane a 
practice as marking. What is wanted is some trustworthy means of 
recognising, at the medical inspection of recruits, those who have 
previously served in the army. The simplest way is to impose some 
particular mark in the nature of tattooing the men discharged as 
bad characters. This would certainly be a mark of dishonour; but 
it need not be distinguishable as such, or indeed be seen at all, except 
under medical examination. If such marking be objected to, let 
an honourable mark be placed on every officer and soldier serving 
in Her Majesty’s army. The presence of such a mark on anyone 
offering for enlistment would not necessarily be a cause for rejection, 
but it would oblige the recruit to declare his former service, and 
show that he was entitled to re-enlist. A mark of honour for all 
ranks would have another great advantage ; it would act as a powerful 
deterrent to desertion, and would assist materially in the detection 
of the deserter. This is a matter which may usefully commend 
itself not only to the notice of humanitarians, but also practical 
soldiers and military administrators; and it would be well if the 
intense evil of bad characters in the ranks, the pernicious influence 
they exert on young soldiers, and the utter impossibility of preventing 
their free circulation throughout the Service, together with the 
very simple remedy which lies ready at hand, were brought pro- 
minently to the notice of the Legislature. This reform contains in 
it the germ of a vast economy, both in men and money, and is of 
the first importance in the consideration of any scheme for the 
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regeneration of the army. When we have succeeded in keeping bad 
characters out of the army, we may hope to get good ones in, for the 
class of recruits will certainly improve as the body they join rises in 
quality. 

Food and Clothing.—Numerous deductions, varying according to 
climate and circumstances, are now made from the daily pay of 
troops on account of food and clothing. Would it not be a simpler 
arrangement to pay a soldier a certain fixed wage (however small it 
might be), and to provide him with everything to enable him to 
perform his duty, and live respectably? A man could not then be 
disappointed by getting less than he expected on entering the army, 
as he would know for certain what he was entitled to receive under - 
every condition of service, provided he did not misconduct himself. 
Rations should include what is now known as ‘extra messing,’ 
without which a man is not sufficiently fed; and clothing should 
mean not only uniform, but underclothing and cleaning requisites, 
now termed ‘necessaries.’ Sea-kits should be issued gratis as re- 
quired, and the light clothing for tropical climates should be equally 
a State provision with the scarlet and blue. Whatever the material 
may be, a soldier’s uniform should be neat and smart; the full dress 
the most attractive that can be provided, consistent with a reasonable 
economy ; the fatigue and fighting dress of the plainest and most 
workmanlike description. Washing and hair-cutting, which are fixed 
monthly charges, should be borne by the public.® 

Pay and Pension.—The requirements of the soldier being thus 
provided for, the amount he should receive in cash as daily pay must 
be settled.’ If it is insufficient to attract recruits and to keep a cer- 
tain number of men in the ranks, it must be increased; but it may 
safely be assumed that fair average wages would not be rejected, if 
the army is made a desirable home for the soldier, and he has a 
reasonable prospect of pension or State employment when no longer 
fitted for military duty. 

On prolonging his service at the end of three years, the daily pay 
should be somewhat increased, say, by threepence ; * a similar increase 

* These details may appear trivial to the public generally, but, as a matter of 
fact, the soldier attaches great importance to them. 

7 When deciding upon the net pay for the several ranks, it should be understood 
that all lance-corporals and lance-sergeants are to receive extra pay as laid down for 
those ranks, and not, as at present, only a proportion of each rank. We profess to 
give a lance-corporal of infantry threepence a day more than a private soldier, but 
he only gets the extra money for half his service as a lance-corporal : during the first 
half he gets nothing. It would be better to say at once that the infantry lance- 
corporal shall receive an increase of 13d. a day; this at least would be some induce- 
ment to a man to take upon himself the responsibility of a first stripe, and that some 
inducement is much required is well known to commanding officers. But I am far 
from advocating any such half-measures, and think that all holders of the lance- 
stripe should receive the pay laid down for their rank by Royal Warrant. 


* The additional pay should be subject to forfeiture, but the forfeiture should be 
by direct award, and not dependent on some other punishment, as is the case with 
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being given to the man who re-engages after twelve years’ service, 
this latter increment to be in the nature of deferred pay. These 
increases would not entail the heavy charge which might, at first 
sight, be supposed, as it is intended that they should be met by doing 
away with good-conduct pay, and deferred pay, in its present form.’ 
After re-engagement, the soldier should be entitled to a pension ; 
the principle being that every re-engaged man (who, by the very fact 
of his being permitted to re-engage, may be considered to have done 
twelve years’ good service) should have established his claim to a 
pension, if he continues to conduct himself properly, and if he is not 


good-conduct pay; and, for reasons which military administrators will readily 
understand, the rules prescribing the forfeiture should be regulated by Royal Warrant 
and not by Act of Parliament. 

The power of awarding forfeiture might be according to some such scale as the 
following :— 

A general court-martial, absolute forfeiture, or for a certain number of years. 
A district court-martial, one year. 

A regimental court-martial, three months. 

A commanding officer’s sentence, thirty days. 

This plan would provide a system of fines for general offences, corresponding (in 
some degree) to the fines at present authorised for drunkenness; and it admits of 
small offences being sufficiently marked and punished without subjecting the 
offender, who may be a good man, to the degradation of punishment drill. A fine is 
the best kind of punishment where a reminder alone is required to bring a man to 
his senses, and is peculiarly appropriate in the case of British soldiers, nine-tenths of 
whose crimes may be traced to drink. By depriving him of the means of exceeding, 
the source of crime is removed. 


® COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE PAY OF A PRIVATE OF INFANTRY 
UNDER PROPOSED AND PRESENT SCALES 


The totals giver are total receipts during service. The good-conduct pay is 
calculated on the most favourable terms. 


At 8 Years’ Service 


Present Rate Proposed Rate 

2s. d. Za é. 
3 years’ ordinary pay, at ls. . 5415 9 | 3 years’ net pay, at ls. . . 5415 9 
1 year’s good-conduct pay,atid. 110 5 3 ,, equivalent of free mess- 

56 6 2 ing, necessaries, kc.,at 4d. 18 5 3 

Total gain . 16 14 10 | 

73 =#«1«0 73 

Gain =5/. 1ls. 7d. per annum =33d. per 
diem. 


At 12 Years’ Service 
12 years’ ordinary pay, at ls. 219 3 0 | 12 years’ net pay, at 1s. . 219 
4 ,,  good-conduct pay, | 12 ,, equivalent of free mess- 
atld. . ‘ ‘ ‘ 6 1 8 | — ing, necessaries, &c.at4d. 73 
6 years’ good-conduct pay, , 9 years’ additional pay, at 3d. 41 
at2d. . ‘ ' — 82 58 
243 9 
Total gain. 8916 2 
333 5 10 
Gain =7/. 9s. 8d. per annum = 5d. (nearly) 
per diem, 
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otherwise provided for by State employment, in which case his pen- 
sion would remain in abeyance. With the revival, however, of the 
permission to serve on for pension, and consequent on the abolition 
of good-conduct pay, as proposed, some change might conveniently 
be made in the scale of pensions, especially for the lower ranks. It 
is the latter period of a soldier’s service—viz., from sixteen or seven- 
teen to twenty-one years—which is so often unprofitable to the State, 
if he is still included among the rank-and-file, and it would be ad- 
vantageous to enable these worn-out men to leave at an earlier age 
than at present. Some of the older soldiers might be provided with 
extra-regimental posts; but in the fighting ranks of the army, ser- 
vice should, as a rule, cease at seventeen years, or at the average age 
of thirty-five. For such men a suitable pension should be available 
with a graduated scale (as at present) to be decided on by the Com- 
missioners of Chelsea Hospital, according to the nature of each case, 
commencing with sixpence a day for men over twelve years’ service, 
and attaining a maximum at seventeen years’ service.'° 


At 17 Years’ Service 


Present Rate Proposed Rate 
£ d. | £. « @. 


. = ‘ 

17 years’ ordinary pay, at ls. 310 9 3 | 17 years’ net pay, at ls. . 310 9 
4 ,, good-conduct pay, 17 _,, equivalent of mess- 

atid. . $ : ‘ 6 1 8 ing,necessaries.&c.,at4d. 103 9 

6 years’ good-conduct pay, 14 years’ additional pay,at3d. 63 18 


at2@. . ‘ , . 18 5 8| 56 ,, deferred pay, at3d. 22 16 
4 years’ good-conduct pay, 

a. ~ . l ae ee 
1 year’s good-conduct pay, 


at 4d. 6 1 8 


359 3 1 
Total gain . 141 10 10 


‘600 13 11 | 500 13 11 
Gain = 81. 6s.6d. per annum = 53d. (nearly) 
per diem. 


© In fixing the rate of pensions regard should be had to the following considera- 
tions, which materially affect the contentment of the several ranks. It should be 
remembered that regimental non-commissioned officers perform the most arduous and 
troublesome duties of any of their class. The functions of those among them who 
are fortunate enough to get staff employment may be more important, but their work 
is comparatively easy. This principle, which is well understood in the case of 
officers, should apply also to the non-commissioned ranks; the reward of the more 
important services being higher pay and attendant advantages, but not a higher rate 
of pension. Subject to modification in accordance with these considerations, and to 
the extension of the scale to an earlier period of service, the pensions of sergeants and 
superior ranks might remain at the present rates. Some rough edges in the Pension 
Warrant which operate harshly might, however, conveniently be rounded off. For 
example, the service—viz., three years—in a grade required to qualify for pension in 
that grade appears in some cases to be toolong. The regulation also which requires 
that pensions shall be decided by the rank held by a soldier at the time he attains 
twenty-one years’ service tells hardly on boys who begin to reckon their service from 
time of enlistment, or about fourteen years of age as arule. They do not come on 
for promotion until they are men, but complete twenty-one years’ service while still 


Vou. XLIX—287 0 
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It has been said that good-conduct pay should be done away with. 
This pay, obtainable at the rate of one penny a day, after certain 
periods of good behaviour, and represented by a badge or chevron, is 
not altogether a satisfactory system of reward, and the regulations '' 
by which it is worked often operate with great and incalculable 
severity. The badges are not worn exclusively by the best-behaved 
soldiers, and it is possible for a man with several badges to lose one 
of them by sentence of a court-martial, and to be entitled to wear 
the remainder when released from prison. Should it be considered 
desirable to retain the badges, there seems to be no reason why the 
chevron should not still be given (entirely independent of pay) to 
mark certain periods of average good conduct. 

Deferred pay, in its present form, although no doubt theoretically 
perfect, and generally popular with soldiers, fails to work well in 


comparatively young ; yet all advancement of rank subsequent to the completion of 
twenty-one years goes for nothing, and it may easily happen that of two colour- 
sergeants of the same age, who come up for discharge together, the one who may 
have given good service as a boy, and been in the army for a longer term of years, 
will receive the smaller pension. Above all, in fixing the rate of pensions the record 
of a soldier’s early errors should not be carried too far. If he has not behaved well, 
he is unworthy to continue in the Service, and should be discharged; but if he is 
allowed to re-engage for pension, he should (subject to good conduct) receive accord- 
ing to a fixed scale. 

Speaking generally, the scale of pension should be modified as follows :— 

(1) The minimum service at which pension of all ranks could be obtained to be 
twelve years instead of fourteen, and the earlier pensions to be given on more liberal 
terms than at present. 

(2) The maximum pensions of Classes IV. and V. (see Royal Warrant) to be 
attained at seventeen years’ service, instead of twenty-one years’. 

(3) The maximum pensions of Classes I., II.,and ILI. to be attained (as at present) 
at twenty-one years’ service, but all non-commissioned officers of and above the rank 
of sergeant to be allowed to increase their pension until twenty-one years’ service, 
without reckoning boy’s service. 

" It seems unnecessary to describe these Regulations further than to explain that 
(setting aside the direct forfeiture by sentence of court-martial of good-conduct 
badges, which are the vehicle for the grant and deprivation of good-conduct pay) a 
penny is forfeited by the award, either by court-martial or the commanding officer, 
of any punishment which is entered in the Regimental Defaulters’ book. Good- 
conduct pay is, in fact, subject to forfeiture for bad conduct generally, just as the 
ordinary pay is forfeited for continued acts of drunkenness; the difference being 
that the rules prescribing the forfeiture of ordinary pay are laid down by Act of 
Parliament, while the loss of a good-conduct badge, and its accompaniment of one 
penny a day, is regulated by Royal Warrant. As the recovery of the penny is subject 
to uninterrupted good conduct tor one or two years, according to circumstances, and 
since so trivial a punishment as eight days’ confinement to barracks, or the depriva- 
tion of a single day’s pay for a few hours’ absence, constitutes a regimental entry, 
a heavy fine is made consequent to the light punishment without any option of 
remission. It also happens that the same nominal punishment awarded to a good 
man and a bad man is, in reality, much heavier in the one case than in the other, the 
bad man probably having no good-conduct badges to be deprived of. And, again, as 
the grant of future increments depends upon the possession and recovery of former 
pennies, and pension is determined by the number of pennies enjoyed at the time the 
pension is fixed, it follows that the consequence of one single offence (possibly a 
light one) may affect a man’s income through life. 
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practice, for owing to the principle on which it is now granted, an 
almost irresistible inducement is held out by the State for men to 
leave the service just when they are becoming valuable in the ranks. 
The prospect of 18/. or 20/. of ready money is too much for most 
men. But what use do they make of it? Nineteen times out of 
twenty the money is of no benefit to the recipient, but rather a 
source of evil; it is soon spent, leaving him to regret that he ever 
left his regiment; and the position becomes very curious when it is 
found necessary to offer a bounty for continuance of service with the 
colours in India, for then the Government bids against itself; in one 
hand it jingles the sovereigns of the deferred pay; in the other, the 
rupees of the bounty. Late experience has proved how powerful the- 
former is in counteracting the attractions of the latter, for only a 
small proportion of those who could grasp at once deferred pay have 
accepted the large bounty offered for the extension of Indian service. 

The system of deferred pay might with advantage be retained for 
the re-engaged soldier, and continued to all ranks alike for five years, 
the period of service proposed for the attainment of full rate of pen- 
sion in the lower ranks. By restricting deferred pay to re-engaged 
soldiers, it would act as an inducement to men to leave the Service 
voluntarily when they are no longer required to remain in it, and its 
cessation after a fixed time would operate in the same direction. It 
would be a boon to the old soldier, and would help him to settle down 
in comfort, and there is less probability of its being squandered, as it 
would come to him at a time of life when he may be expected to 
know better what to do with it. 

Final Employment.—We now come to the question of the final 
employment of the soldier either as a member of the reserve, or dis- 
charged as a pensioner. With a short service of only three years 
before passing to the reserve, it is hoped that men wili return easily 
to civil life, and that the probability of their remaining undisturbed 
will be greatly increased ; for with a long service open to those who 
wish to make the army their profession, it may reasonably be expected 
that there will always be such a sufficiency of trained soldiers in the 
ranks as would obviate the necessity of calling out the reserve, 
except in time of ‘imminent national danger,’ as was the original 
intention. 

If this result be secured, some of the principal difficulties with 
regard to reserve men will have disappeared. At the same time, 
their position must always demand the careful attention of all classes, 
official and private. If we are to maintain in the ranks of civil life 
a large body of trained soldiers as a reserve, ready at call for the 
defence of their country, it is the duty of all to enable these men to 
live. The public obligation towards them cannot cease with a dole 
in the shape of reserve pay. Many might be employed in public 
offices, or in some way under the departments of the State. Let the 
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Government set the example, providing for as many reservists as 
possible, and permitting them to attend their training (which should 
be carried out annually) without loss of pay; it might then be hoped 
that the public would follow suit. If employers would act towards 
reserve men in this spirit, the tax on the patriotism of the nation 
would still be but small, compared with that which the Continental 
countries of Europe have to pay in the shape of forced service ; and 
if we must look at the question from a commercial point of view, let 
it be remembered that any inconvenience that might arise from the 
employment of reserve men would be but an infinitesimal premium 
on a valuable policy of insurance. If nothing be done to benefit 
reservists, the reserve, instead of being a strength to the army, may 
prove the destruction of our voluntary system of recruiting. 

Then, again, the question of State occupation for discharged 
soldiers should be seriously taken up. If pensions have to be given 
to a certain number of men in order to maintain an efficient army, 
they must be liberal, or else an equivalent must be found. The most 
convenient equivalent would be suitable employment in Government 
offices, which requires less physical labour than the army demands. 
Hitherto, these situations have been filled without regard to the 
peculiar claims of the army and navy on the State; a great source 
of economy is thus lost, and a means of making the army popular 
neglected. Much is done by private societies, notably the Corps of 
Commissionaires, under its patriotic and indefatigable founder, to 
assist discharged sailors and soldiers; but such employment as these 
societies are able to provide is no economy to the State, and private 
employers benefit by the pensions which would be saved if some of 
the many valuable Government posts, now given to civilians, were 
reserved for competent naval and military pensioners. 

In the above remarks, I have confinec myself to what appear to 
be the principal causes of the unpopularity of the army, and have 
suggested such remedies as seem to me desirable; and I have en- 
deavoured to draw the attention of the public to, and enlist their 
sympathy with, a question which concerns them very closely, if they 
will only believe it. An army we must have, if we are to continue 
as an Imperial Power, or even exist as an independent nation ; and 
af this army cannot be obtained by voluntary means, we shall have 
to resort to Conscription. What sacrifices that would entail it is 
my earnest hope British homes may never be called upon to realise. 


FRED. ROBERTS. 
Madras. 
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